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Art. 1.—ANNIHILATION. 


By Rev. Exoon Ponp, D.D., Prof. in Theol. Seminary, Bangor, Maine. 


Amone the advocates of annihilation, different theories have 
prevailed at different times. Some have held that annihila- 
tion is the lot of all men, and that it takes place in death. 
Death is to be the end of us; it terminates our being. It is, 
as it is sometimes called, an eternal sleep. Those who hold 
this opinion are in general Materialists. They deny that man 
has any proper soul, as distinct from the body. He is all 
body, altogether material; and, consequently, when the body 
dissolves in death, the entire man goes out of existence. 

This was the doctrine of the ancient Sadducees, who said 
that, “There is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit.” It 
should be enough to satisfy Christians of the falseness of such 
a sentiment, that it was expressly condemned by our Saviour. 
He reasoned with the Sadducees, contradicted, and refuted 
them: “ Ye do greatly err, not knowing the Scriptures, and 
the power of God.” Matt. xxii : 29. 

15 
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Other annihilationists (who are also for the most part mate- 
rialists) admit that the final destruction does not take place at 
death. To be sure, the whole man then dies. He loses his 
intelligent, conscious existence. The entire man sleeps in the 
grave; but then the sleep of the grave is not eternal. There 
shall be a resurrection, both of the just and the unjust, and all 
will stand together at the judgment bar. But at the close of 
the judgment, while the righteous will enter on an immortal 
life, the wicked will be annihilated. 

This theory is contradicted by numerous arguments, setting 
forth the spiritual nature of the soul, and its separate, active, 
conscious existence between death and the resurrection. It is 
also contradicted by the declaration of our Saviour, that at 
the close of the judgment the wicked shall be, not anni- 
hilated, but sent away “ accursed, into everlasting fire.” Matt. 
xxv: 41. 

But neither of the above theories of annihilation is the one 
most commonly advocated at the present day. The most 
plausible view of the doctrine, and that most generally re- 
ceived, at least by those who have any claim to be regarded 
as evangelical Christians, is the following: Man has a soul 
distinct from the body, which survives the body, and which 
was originally designed, and is adapted, to be immortal. But, 
by sinning against God, man has forfeited and lost his immor- 
tality. The death threatened to our first parents in case of 
disobedience, was annihilation; and the threat would have 
been immediately executed upon them, but that a reprieve was 
mercifully granted, that so they and their posterity might 
have a probation of grace. And such a probation we now 
enjoy. Christ has died for us; free offers of mercy are made 
to us in his name; and all who accept these offers will re- 
ceive, in the most literal acceptation of the term eternal life. 
Their lost immortality will be restored to them, and will be a 
blessed and glorious immortality. But upon all who refuse 
to accept of Christ during the time of their probation, the 
sentence of annihilation will be finally executed. They will 
be, in the most literal sense of the term, destroyed. Some sup- 
pose this destruction will take place immediately after the 
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judgment; others, that it will be preceded by a long period of © 
suffering in the other world. But, ultimately, all the wicked 
will go out of existence; they will be as though they had 
never been. 

Such is the doctrine, so far as we have been able to gather 
it from conversation with its advocates, and from their writ- 
ings. In support of it, it is alleged, first of all, that death 
literally signifies extinction of being ; that so our first parents 
must have understood it; and that, wherever the word death 
is used in Scripture to set forth the final doom of the wicked, 
it can mean nothing else. But is it true that death literally 
and properly signifies extinction of being, or annihilation ? 
What does it annihilate? Not the body, for the dead body 
still remains ; it may be seen and handled as before. No one 
can doubt this who has ever seen a corpse, or assisted in pre- 
paring one for burial. Your neighbor kills a lamb, and in- 
vites you to his table to partake of it with him. Does he ask 
you to come and feed upon nonentity? You cut down a tree, 
and prepare it for the fire; do you burn what has been before 
annihilated? The truth is, that death, in its primary and lite- 
ral signification, annihilates no outward material thing; it 
changes the form of living substances; in its issues, it dis- 
solves them and turns them back to their primary ingredients ; 
but, we repeat, death annihilates nothing of this nature. 

And if death cannot annihilate material substances, much 
less does it put an end to human souls. Who ever heard of a 
soul’s being annihilated? Where did it live? To whom did 
it belong? The sacred writers often use the words dead and 
death (in figurative senses) as applicable to the soul, but never 
in the sense of annihilation. ‘“ I know thy works, that thou 
hast a name, that thou livest, and art dead.” Rev. 3:1. 
Was the whole church at Sardis at this time in a state of anni- 
hilation? ‘She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she 
liveth ;” physically alive, but spiritually dead. 1 Tim. v: 6. 
“ We know that we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren. He that loveth not his brother abideth 
in death”” 1 John iii: 14. “You hath he quickened, who 
were déad in trespasses and sins.” Eph, ii: 1. “To be ear- 
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nally minded is death ; but to be spiritually minded is life'and 
peace”. Rom. viii: 6. In all these, and in many like passages, 
the word death is used in reference to the soul, importing what 
is commonly called spiritual death. But none of them set 
forth the annihilating the soul. So far from this, the very 
idea of annihilation is precluded. 

We also read .in the Scriptures of “the second death ;” the 
same which is sometimes called eternal death. But here, 
again, the idea of annihilation is precluded. “The fearful, 
and unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and 
whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall 
have their part in the lake which burneth with fire and brim- 
stone, which is the second death.” Rev. xxi: 8. Here we 
have a divinely inspired definition or description of the second 
death. We are told, infallibly, what it is. The miserable 
subjects of it are not annihilated, but “have their part in 
the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone, which is the 
second death.” 

But, we are told, that as eternal life imports an immortal 
existence, eternal death, which is its opposite, must import 
annihilation. But does eternal life import simply an eternal 
existence, or not rather an eternally blessed existence? On 
this point we may quote Mr. Hudson, one of the principal 
advocates of annihilation. “ We disclaim,” he says, “the 
representation that eternal life signifies mere eternal existence. 
We certainly believe in eternal blessedness, and we think this 
implied in the phrase eternal life."* We may quote, to the 
same purpose, a greater than Mr. Hudson. “ This is life 
eternal,” says our Saviour, “that they might know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” John 
xvii: 3. We see, then, what is meant by eternal life; nota 
mere eternal existence, but an eternally blessed existence with 
God and with Christ in heaven. And now, what must be its 
opposite, eternal death? Certainly not the mere cessation of 
conscious existence. This is not the suggested idea. The 
opposite of eternal holiness and happiness in heaven can be no 
other than eternal sinning and suffering in hell. 


* Christ our Life, p, 4. 
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But there are other words besides death on which great 
stress is laid in this argument for annihilation, The wicked, 
are said in the Scriptures, to be conswmed, destroyed, burned 
up, lost ; a phraseology which imports that they pass out of 
existence, or, which is the same, that they are annihilated. 
“The Lord preserveth all them that love him, but all the 
wicked will he destroy.” Ps. cxlv: 20. “ Fear him who is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” Matt. x: 28. 
“ Who shall be punished with everlasting destruction, from 
the presence of the Lord, and the glory of his power. 2 Thess. 
i: 9. “For behold the day cometh that shall burn as an 
oven, and all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall 
be stubble, and the day that cometh shall burn them up, saith 
the Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them neither root nor 
branch.” Mal.iv:i. “He shall burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire.” Matt. iii: 12. It is supposed that these 
and the like expressions, which occur with an awful frequency 
in the Bible, can import nothing less than the utter annihila- 
tion of the wicked. A thing which is conswmed, destroyed, 
burned up, lost, can be no longer in existence. It is annihi- 
lated. Such is the literal and proper meaning of the words. 

But is this declaration true? Js such the literal and proper 
meaning of the words in question? Joshua and his army 
destroyed the Canaanites; but did he annihilate them, soul 
and body? N ebuchadneazar destroyed Jerusalem; but did 
he annihilate it? Did not its “dust and ruins” still remain ? 
“O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me is thy help.” 
Hos. xiii: 9. Did these Israelites annihilate themselves? If 
so, with what propriety is it added, “in me is thy help”? Our 
Saviour is said “through death to have destroyed him who 
hath the power of death, that is, the devil.” Heb. ii: 14. 
But did our Saviour literally annihilate the devil when he 
hung upon the cross ? 

We may take the two strongest of the passages above quoted, 
the strongest probably which the Bible contains, and see if 
they import a literal annihilation. ‘ Behold the day cometh 
that shall burn as an oven, and all the proud, and they that do 
wickedly, shall be stubble, and the day that cometh shall burn 
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them up, that it shall leave them neither root nor. branch.” 
“He shall burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” Suppose 
a thing to be burned up, so as to leave neither root nor branch, 
is it thereby annihilated? By no means. To burn up and 
consume is only to change the form of things, not to annihilate 
‘them. The fuel which we burn upon the hearth passes into 
other forms of existence, but not one particle is lost. Water 
may be evaporated, gas may be burned, but the substance of 
both still remains. The dissolved particles may be again col- 
lected, and they will be found to weigh as much as before. 
“ And so through the entire range of substances of which we 
have any knowledge. Through every disorganization and re- 
construction, and under the action of every element—heat, 
light, electricity, no matter what—the particles composing the 
substance still exist, and, for aught we know, will exist for 
ever.” 

The state of the wicked in the other world is sometimes 
represented by the term Jost ; and to be lost is thought to be 
the same as annihilation. But a comparison of passages shows 
that there is no soundness in this conclusion. ‘ What man of 
you, if he have an hundred sheep, and Jose one of them, doth 
not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after 
that which is Jost, until he find it?” Luke xv:4. This lost 
sheep surely was not annihilated, for in that case it could 
never be found. ‘This my son was dead and is alive again ; 
he was lost, and is found.” Luke xv: 32. Here the prodigal 
son is said to have been both dead and lost ; and yet he was 
all the while alive, and ere long was restored to his father. 
** The son of man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost”—not annihilated ; for in that case there would be nothing 
left to seek or save. Luke xix : 10. 

It will be said, perhaps, that we use the word annihilate in 
too strict a sense. The particles of which a human being con- 
sists may never be literally annihilated; yet, if they become 
so disorganized and scattered that he no longer exists asa 
conscious, active being, he is, as to all punitive, practical 
purposes, annihilated. But how are the parts and particles of 
which a man consists to be so separated and scattered, that he 
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is no longer a conscious, active being? If he was all particles, 
altogether material, perhaps this might be done; but we are 
now at issue with those who believe that man has a soul as 
well as a body—a soul that can exist without the body, a soul 
that is not made up of particles, but is one simple, uniform, 
spiritual substance, like that of God; and how is such a soul 
to lose permanently its active, conscious existence, but by a 
literal annihilation? It cannot be dissolved and separated 
into elementary particles, for it is not made up of them ; such 
is not the nature of its substance or existence. Obviously, a 
soul, such as we all possess, must exist for ever—a thinking, - 
feeling, conscious, active being, or it must be annihilated. 

Finally, we are referred to certain passages in the Old Tes- 
tament, which are thought to teach annihilation. “In death 
there is no remembrance of thee; in the grave who shall give 
thee thanks?” Ps. vi: 5. ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest.” 
Ece. ix: 10. “ Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son 
of man, in whom there is no help. His breath goeth forth; 
he returneth to his earth; in that very day his thoughts 
perish.” Ps. cxlvi: 3,4. Jeremiah says of the princes and 
wise men of Babylon: “I will make them drunk, and they 
shall sleep a perpetual sleep, and not awake, saith the king, 
whose name is the Lord of hosts.” Jer. li: 57. 

Onr first remark in regard to these passages is, that if they 
prove any thing, they prove too much for the class of men 
with whom we now reason. They prove that the cessation ot 
active, conscious existence takes place im death, and pervades 
the entire region of the grave. ‘‘ In death there is no remem- 
brance of thee; in the grave who shall give thee thanks ?” 
“There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
the grave, whither thou goest.” 

But the probability is, that these and the like passages have 
no reference at all to the subject before us. Some of them 
refer to the state of the body which lies unconscious in the 
dust; others show that even the souls of the dead have no 
longer an active interest and concern, such as they once had, 
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in the affairs of the present life. “His breath goeth forth ; he 
returneth to his earth; in that very day his thoughts perish.” 
As much as to say, in the moment of death the designs, the 
plans of men for this world, are all cut off. The rich fool in 
the gospel was planning to pull down his barns and build 
greater, and enjoy life for many years. But death came un- 
expectedly, and in that very day his thoughts perished. 

Certain arguments from reason, and from the divine perfec- 
tions, have been urged against the eternal punishment of the 
wicked, and in favor of annihilation; but as they are the 
same in general that are brought forward by Universalists in 
support of their peculiarities, we shall have no occasion to 
examine them here. We proceed, therefore, to urge reasons 
against the doctrine which has been considered, to show that 
the wicked, in the other world, will not be annihilated, but 
will exist, and be punished for ever, as they deserve. 

1, The theory of annihilation contradicts, palpably and con- 
fessedly, the commonly received doctrine of the immortality 
of the human soul. The arguments from nature and reason in 
favor of the soul’s immortality, are some of them of the most 
convincing character. They are so strong that all nations, 
even where the light of the Gospel has not shined, have held 
to the doctrine.* The sense of accowntableness which every 
human being feels, and of which he can never entirely rid 
himself, directs him to a future, where every one must give an 
account of himself to God. Then the unequal distribution of 
rewards and punishments in the present life, points infallibly 
in the same direction. If God is a righteous moral governor 


* “The savages of North America, the Indians of Mexico, the islanders of the 
Pacific, the races of Southern Africa who seem to dwell in the shadowland that 
lies between the beastly and the human, Bushmen and New Zealanders, Kamt- 
schadales and Fijis, Peruvians and Esquimaux, Papuans and Caribs, the sad-eyed 
natives of Hispaniola, and the fierce Patagonians swift of foot, the scorched barba- 
rians of the South, and the bleached barbarians of the North, without exception, 
confess, fearfully and grotesquely enough, but all the more vehemently for that, 
their anticipation of another life. The form which the anticipation assumes may 
be fanciful, but the anticipation is clear and deep; clear enough not to be obscured 
by superstition; deep enough not to be obliterated by misery or fear.” —— Christian 
Examiner for Jan. 1861, p. 18. 
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and judge, then there must be another world, where the disor- 
ders of the present will be rectified, and every one will be 
treated according to his works. And then the capacities and 
faculties of the human soul, all fitted and accepted for a meas- 
ureless improvement, show clearly that it was made for eter- 
nity. This argument is as conclusive upon the final destiny of 
the soul, as is that drawn from the different structures of ani- 
mals in regard to their different habits and modes of life. 

These arguments from nature for the immortality of the hu- 
man soul, are all of them confirmed by the clearer light of 
revelation. Even in the Old Testament we have enough to 
convince us that, while the body and the brute are mortal, the 
human spirit is immortal. .“‘ Who knoweth the spirit of man 
that goeth upward, and the spirit of the brute that goeth down- 
ward to the earth?” Ecc. iii: 21. “Then shall the dust re- 
turn to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it.” Kec. xii: 7. “They that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.” Dan. xii: 2. But it is in 
the Gospel emphatically, that “life and immortality are 
brought to light :” dmmortality, not for a particular description 
_ of men, but for all. Whether righteous or wicked, all are par- 
takers together of immortality ; all have entered upon an ex- 
istence which is to have no end. 

Now, it is objection enough to the theory of annihilation, 
that it contradicts confessedly this great doctrine of immortal- 
ity. For all the wicked who die in their sins, there is, we are 
told, no immortality. They are to be annihilated. Shame 
upon the men, living under the glorious light of the Gospel, 
whose opinions, on this subject, are more gross snes false than 
those of the heathen ! 

2. Annihilation is no proper punishment for sin, and can 
not be regarded as the penalty of God’s law. According to 
the doctrine which has been considered, annihilation 7s the 
penalty of God’s law. This was the death threatened to our 
first parents, and the death which will ultimately come upon 
all thosé who obey not the Gospel. Thus Mr. Grew, one of 
the teachers of this doctrine, asks, “ What is the penalty of 
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the law? Not life in misery, but death. The wages of sin is 
death. The soul that sinneth, it shall die. Sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death ;” understanding by death, in 
all these passages, not life in misery, but annihilation. (Tract, 
p- 3.) 

Now, in contradiction of all such statements, we insist that 
annihilation is not, and cannot be, the penalty of the Divine 
law. We know what the penalty of the law is, for it has been 
executed. It was executed upon the angels when they sinned. 
For them, there was no probation of grace. They had no re- 
prieve. The penalty of the law fell upon them in the moment 
of their transgression, and has been upon them ever since. 
And what was it? They were not annihilated, but “ cast 
down to hell,” where they “ are reserved in everlasting chains, 
under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.” 2 
Peter ii: 4; Jude vi. The penalty of the law will be executed 
upon all the wicked at the close of the final judgment. The 
wicked of our race will then be brought up together for trial. 
They will have a trial, at the close of which their sentence is 
pronounced, and is immediately executed. “Depart, ye 
cursed, into éverlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels.” ‘And these shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment.” Matt. xxv : 41, 46. 

We know it is said that annihilation zs everlasting punish- 
ment, because it is everlasting as to its consequences. But as 
well might it be said that hanging or flogging is everlasting 
punishment; for these are everlasting in their consequences. 
Indeed, with more propriety may it be said of the ordinary 
modes of human punishment, that they are everlasting, be- 
cause they are followed by a train of consequences that will 
have no end; whereas, to the subject of it, annihilation cuts 
off all consequences. A perpetual nonentity is beyond the 
reach of consequences forever. 

And this shows us that annihilation, so far from being the 
penalty of the law, is, in no proper sense of the term, a pun- 
ishment. On the contrary, it cuts off all punishment. It 
renders it impossible that the subject of it should ever be pun- 
ished more. Punishment necessarily implies the existence of 
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a subject to endure it. If it is a just punishment, it implies 
the existence of a guilty subject, who feels, or who ought to 
feel, that his punishment is just. But on the theory before us, 
the subject of punishment is no longer in existence. He is a 
nonentity—a nothing; and how is it possible to punish 
nothing ? 

Mr. Grew does not seem quite satisfied, after all, to make 
annihilation the whole penalty of the law; and so he couples 
with it, at least in many instances, long periods of antecedent 
suffering. ‘The doom of the wicked,” he says, “ will be in- 
conceivably dreadful. The duration of their suffering may be 
a long period prior to their final destruction.” It is in this 
way that he accounts for the different degrees of punishment 
among the finally lost. (Tract, pp. 6, 10.) 

But this shows still further, that annihilation, so far from 
being a punishment, is rather to be considered as a release. 
How must the miserable subjects of these dreadful antecedent 
sufferings look forward to it, and pray for it, as their only re- 
maining hope? The devils who, we are told, are to be here- 
after annihilated,* have already been gnffering for many thou- 
sands of years, and are yet to suffer & know not how long. 
With what intense desire must they be looking forward to the 
time when their existence, and with it all their miseries shall 
come to a final end? And yet we are told that this longed for 
annihilation is the proper penalty of the Divine law, and all 
the penalty which is threatened to the transgressor. 

3. The doctrine of annihilation is disproved by many Scrip- 
tures. We have before seen that it is not proved by those 
passages which are most relied upon to support it; as where 
the wicked are threatened with death, destruction, perdition, 
etc. .These words signify, to the miserable subjects of them, 
the destruction, not of their being, but of their well-being ; 
the loss of spiritual life ; the death and ruin of all their comforts 
and hopes. 

We are now to show that the annihilation of the wicked is 
contradicted by a vast amount of Scripture testimony. It is 


* See Mr. Grew’s Tract, p. 10. 
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contradicted in the Old Testament. The prophet Daniel says 
of the wicked, in the last great day, that they shall be, not an- 
nihilated, but raised “to shame and everlasting contempt.” 
Dan. xii: 2. In the prophecy of Isaiah, the sinners in Zion 
are represented as afraid, not of annihilation, but of something 
infinitely worse. ‘“ Who among us shall dwell with the de- 
vouring fire? Who among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burning?” Isaiah xxxiii : 14. 

But in the New Testament, the evidence against annihila- 
tion, and in proof of eternal sinning and suffering, thickens 
and becomes more decisive. ‘Depart, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” Matt. 
xxv:41. Weknowit issaid: “Though the fire should be ever- 
lasting, they who are plunged into it may not live and suffer 
in it forever.” But this is a mere quibble. Suppose the sen- 
tence had ran thus: Depart, ye cursed, into a fire that shall 
burn a hundred or a thousand years; who could think other- 
wise than that the persons so sentenced were to suffer in that 
fire as long? Why should the duration of the fire be specified 
at all, if the suffering was not to be commensurate with it ? 

“These shall go aw into everlasting punishment.” Matt. 
xxv: 46. But everlasting punishment, we have before seen, 
implies the everlasting existence of its guilty subjects to endure 
it. Annihilation ends all punishment, as naught remains, after 
this, which can be punished. 

It is said of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the surrounding 
cities, that, “ giving themselves over to fornication, and going 
after strange flesh,” they “ are set forth as examples, suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire.” Jude 7. Itis pretended, we 
know, that the language here applies to these guilty cities, and 
not to theirinhabitants. But was it the cities, or their inhabit- 
ants, that “gave themselves over to fornication and went after 
strange flesh”? Besides, the cities, as such, have not suffered 
“the vengeance of eternal fire.” They were in a little time 
consumed and sunk; and the Dead Sea has rolled its waves 
over them ever since. 

The apostle Paul tells us that “unto them who, by pa- 
tient continuance in well doing, seek for glory, honor, and im- 
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mortality,” God will render “eternal life.” But “unto them 
that are contentious, and do not obey the truth,” he will ren- 
der, not annihilation, but “ indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil.” Rom. 
ii: 8,9. To all such “is reserved the blackness of darkness 
forever.” Jude 13. 

At the conclusion of his parables of the tares, and of the net, 
our Saviour sets forth the final destination of the wicked. 
“ At the end of the world, the angels shall come forth, and shall 
sever the wicked from among the just, and shall cast them into 
a furnace of fire. There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” Matt. xiii: 50. Again our Saviour tells us, that unto 
those who are finally excluded from his kingdom, “ there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Luke xiii: 28. Neither 
of these passages can, by any possibility, be made to teach the 
annihilation of the wicked. They imply a state of intense and 
continued suffering. 

In other passages our Saviour is, if possible, even more ex- 
plicit. “If thy hand offend thee, cut it off. It is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to go 
into hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched. Where 
their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. And if 
thy foot offend thee, cut it off. It is better for thee to enter 
halt into life, than having two feet to be cast into hell, into 
the fire that never shall be quenched. Where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched. And if thine eye offend 
thee, pluck it out. It is better for thee to enter into the king- 
dom of God with one eye, than having two eyes to be cast 
into hell fire. Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.” Mark ix : 43-48. 

And what are we to think of the following passages from 
the Revelation? ‘If any man worship the beast and his 
image, and receive his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, 
the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which 
is poured out without mixture into the cup of his indignation ; 

and he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the pre- 
sence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb. | 
And the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever and 
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ever: and’ they have no rest day nor night, who worship the | 
beast and his image, and whosoever receiveth the mark of his 
name.” Rev. xiv: 9-11. Again, the writer of this book, 
speaking of the wicked just before the end of the world, who 
have come forth in great numbers for the destruction of God’s 
people, says: “There came down a fire from God out of hea- 
ven, and devoured them. And the devil, that deceived them, 
was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast 
and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and 
night for ever and ever.” Rey. xx: 10. Mr. Grew has no way 
to evade the force of these passages but by saying that the 
words, “for ever and ever” may signify a limited duration. 
(Tract, p. 6.) But the wsus loguendi shows that such a suppo- 
sition is impossible. The writers of the New Testament have 
used these words more than twenty times, and the writer of the 
Apocalypse, fourteen times, and always (unless it be in the 
cases before us) to denote an endless duration. And yet, by 
these decisive, unambiguous words is here set forth the dura- 
tion of the miseries of the lost. Really, if this does not decide 
the question against annihilationists and Universalists, as to the 
endless punishment of the wicked, we may well despair of its 
ever being decided by words. No form of speech more con- 
vineing or decisive than that to which we have referred can 
ever be used. 

We shall quote but another passage in proof of the endless 
sinning and suffering of the wicked, and that shall be from the 
same wonderful book, the Revelation. Away down the track 
of time, beyond the millennium, beyond the final judgment, 
when the righteous have all entered upon their eternal reward, 
we are told of some who are not in the heavenly city. They 
are not annihilated, but they are excluded. And who are 
they? What is their character and state? ‘“ Without are 
dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and 
idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.” And are 
these guilty beings irrecoverably in this state of ruin and sin? 
Are they without hope? “ He that is unjust, let him be un- 
just still ; and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still.” Rev. 
xxii : 11, 15. 
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4, We urge once more against the annihilation of the wicked, 
that such an event would frustrate the ultimate end and pur- 
pose of God in their creation. ‘The Lord,” we are told, 
“hath made all things for himself, yea, even the wicked for 
the day of evil.” Prov. xvi: 4. God will be glorified in all 
his creatures, in all his works. He was as really glorified in 
Pharaoh as in Moses, though not, of course, in the same way. 
‘In very deed, for this cause have I raised thee up, for to 
show my power in thee, and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth.” Ex. ix: 16. The finally miserable, 
though lost to themselves, are not lost to the universe or to 
God. “We are unto God a sweet savor of Christ, both in 
them that are saved and in them that perish. To the one we 
are a savor of death unto death, and to the other of life unto 
life.” 1 Cor. ii: 15. ‘Though Israel be not gathered, yet 
shall I be glorious.” Isa. xlix : 5. : 

God will be glorified in the final doom of his enemies, and 
the universe will be benefited through their instrumentality for 
ever. Like theSodomites of old, they “ are set forth as examples, 
suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” They are held up, 
in terrorem, before the universe, to declare God’s justice, and 
deter from sin. There are certain traits of God’s holy charac- 
ter, traits of the utmost importance to him as a righteous moral 
governor, such as his inflexible regard for the honor of his law, 
his inviolable truth, his glorious justice, his holy hatred of sin, 
and his determination to punish it as it deserves for ever, which 
can not be adequately displayed but by his inflicting upon 
incorrigible transgressors the just penalty of his law, which is 
eternal death. To cut off this penalty by an act of annihilation 
would be to defeat these holy purposes, and show that God 
had made at least a portion of his intelligent creatures in vain. 
We may be sure, therefore, that this will never be. God’s 
truth, his justice, his honor and glory as a moral governor, his 
regard for the best interests of his holy kingdom, alike forbid 
it. Of course, it can never be done. The wicked will sin on 
and suffer on. They will grow more and more hardened, in- 
corrigible, and miserable to all eternity. 

_ Some tell us that the doctrine of annihilation, if it de an 
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error, is an amiable and harmless one, one which can be fol- 
lowed by no injurious results. But we can not be of this 
opinion. ll error is more or less dangerous; but the one we 
have considered is, in some of its aspects, peculiarly so. It 
detracts from the fear of God, and from the regard which we 
all ought to have for his holy law. In the same proportion, it 
diminishes our sense of the great evil of sin. The apostle 
Paul tells us, that “by the law,” the whole law, not only the 
precept but the penalty, “ by the law is the knowledge of sin.” 
And this is true. When we look at the fearful penalty which 
God has denounced against sin, the greatest which he can in- 
flict, or we endure, one differing in degree according to the 
degree of our capacity and guilt, but in all case3 measureless 
in its duration, we see at once that sin must be an infinite 
evil. Or, if-any dislike the term infinite, it must be the great- 
est evil which we can possibly commit, and deserves the great- 
est punishment which we can endure. 

Such are the views which the commonly received doctrine 
of eternal punishment is fitted to impress upon us as to the 
evil of sin. But if we take away from the fearful penalty of 
God’s law, if we remove it, or cut it short by annihilation, just 
so much we weaken the law. We detract from its majesty 
and its binding authority. Our sense of the evil of sin is pro- 
portionally removed, and the probability is that we shall never 
see it in its true light, or repent of it in dust and ashes. 

By detracting from our sense of the inviolable strictness of 
God’s law, and the dreadful evil of transgressing it, this doc- 
trine of annihilation tends to diminish the worth, and even the 
work, of redeeming mercy. Redemption from everlasting 
burnings is one thing; redemption from annihilation is quite 
another. The former requires an infinite atonement ; the lat- 
ter, being a mere act of power, may be accomplished in a 
different way. The former creates an exigency and a necessi- 
ty for the interposition of the eternal Son of God; the latter 
may be effected immediately by the Father, or, if he pleases, 
through the instrumentality of some inferior being. Hence 
the connection, logically, and in frequent instances, actually, 
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between the doctrine of annihilation, and Arian or Socinian 
speculations as to the person of Christ. 

The doctrine we have considered has also a lax moral ten- 
dency. It removes some of the strongest motives, or moral 
hindrances, which God, in his mercy, has thrown in our way, 
to deter from sin. The penalty which God has affixed to his 
law is a dreadful penalty, warning us from the perpetration 
of evil by every motive of terror and of fear. And yet even 
this is no more than sufficient to sustain the authority of law, 
and in myriads of instances has proved insufficient to prevent 
transgression. In full view of “the devouring fire and ever- 
lasting burnings,” creatures have had the madness to stand up 
and transgress. What then must be the effect of diminishing 
the penalty of God’s law, and ultimately of taking it quite 
away, of quenching and driving away the smoke which God 
has assured us shall ascend up from the bottomless pit for 
ever ? 

The natural effect of such teaching is perfectly obvious. It 
tends to weaken those good moral influences which God, in 
his mercy, has thrown around us. It tends to strengthen the 
wicked in their evil courses, and make them bold and easy in 
their sins. The worst they have to fear is annihilation, which 
puts an end at once to all suffering, and they are quite willing 
to meet such an issue, if they may be indulged at present in 
the practices which they love. 

We do not say that all believers in annihilation reason in this 
way, and draw from it encouragement in courses of sin. By 
no means. But we do say that the natural tendencies of the 
doctrine are such as have been indicated, and were it generally 
to prevail, these tendencies would soon be manifest in the 
utter prostration of evangelical religion, both in principle and 
practice. . 

Let us, then, avoid the insidious error. Mischief is con- 
cealed under it, and will ere long grow out of it. “A little 
leaven leaveneth the whoie lump.” “ Whatsoever aman sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap.” 

16 
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Arr. IL—SLAVERY AMONG THE ANCIENT HEBREWS: 
FROM BIBLICAL AND TALMUDIC SOURCES. 


By Dr. M. Mieuziner, of Copenhagen. 


[Tue following treatise on Hebrew slavery was published in German, at Copen- 
hagen, 1859, as a “‘ Contribution to Hebrew and Jewish Antiquities.” Its author, 
we understand, is a Jew of high attainments. The tract itself gives evidence of 
thorough learning and legal ability. For our knowledge of it we are indebted to 
Francis Lieber, LL.D., who speaks of it as “a work of sterling merit, of candor and 
simplicity.” Its use of the Rabbinic comments, as well as of the Scripture text, its 
comprehensive treatment of the subject, and its full digest of all the points, entitle 
it to careful study. Nowhere else, perhaps, can the whole matter be found so 
clearly and fully presented. The essay is translated with slight abridgments in 
the Introduction and in a few of the notes.—H. B. 8.] 


Job xxxi: 13-15. 

Aristotle, Ethic. Nicom. viii, 13: ‘0 yap 
dovAoc eupvyov dpyavoyv, 7d do dbpyavov 
dwpvyog dovAée éort. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Siaves formed an important element in the domestic life ot 
all the nations of antiquity. The differences in the moral 
traits of these nations are exhibited in the different position, 
which the laws and customs of each people assigned to slave. 
ry, as well as in their ordinary treatment of the slaves them- 
selves. It has seemed to us a desideratum to examine, from this 
general point of view, the relations of slavery among the He- 
brews. For this institution, as it existed among this people, 
differed in essential particulars from the same institution as 
found among other nations. Here, too, is revealed that high- 
er moral spirit, which is manifest to every unprejudiced mind, 
in the other relations and institutions of the Hebrew nation. 
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This subject has, indeed, been investigated by learned men 
in recent times; but usually in an incidental way in comment- 
aries and works on the Hebrew antiquities in general; and, 
of course, not so fully as were on many accounts desirable. 
And besides, the Talmudic sources have been but little used, 
although they are unquestionably of much value in all mat- 
ters pertaining to Hebrew and Jewish archeology. We 
often find in them a distinctly colored picture of what is given 
in the Bible only in slight outlines. As far as our present 
subject is concerned, too, it is to be noted, that at the time of 
the Talmud teachers, slavery still existed, at least in the shape 
which it assumed after the return from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. We propose, then, in this monograph, to give:a full 
exposition of the Relations of Slavery among the Hebrews and 
Jews, carefully collating and examining all the legal state- 
ments and hints laid down in the holy Scriptures and in the 
different Talmudic writings, and citing the sources. 

The chief legal investigations, traditions, and opinions of the 
Talmud writers on this subject are found in part in the Me- 
chiltha on Exodus xxi, and in the Siphra on Leviticus xxv: in 
part, in the Talmud treatise, Kidushin, fol. 14 to 25, in the 
treatise Gittin, fol. 87 to 45, and in many scattered passages 
of the other tracts. Among the so-called Seven Jerusalem 
Tracts, edited by R. Kirchhein, 1851, there is one in three 
sections, Miskath Ebdim, which, however, appears to be only 
a collection of those parts of the Talmud, that refer to this 
topic. 3 : 

From Maimonides we have a systematic arrangement of the 
prescriptions of the Talmud in respect to slaves, in the fourth 
part of his incomparable Talmudic Compendium (Jad Hache- 
saka), under the title Abadim, in nine sections. The first two 
sections were translated into Latin, with a commentary, by J. 
C. Kall: Maimonidis de Servis et Ancillis Tractatus, Hafnie, 
1744. With the exception of Maimonides, the Jewish learned 
men and rabbis of the middle ages gave on the whole little 
attention to this subject; though there are some noteworthy 
remarks in the commentaries on the Pentateuch by Rashi, Ibn 
(Aben) Ezra, Nachamanides, and Abarbanel; also in Rashi’s 
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explanations of the passages of the Talmud that bear on the 
subject. Wholly useless for our object are the compendiums 
‘ of the casuists, as they have reference only to the relations, in 
altered circumstances, of the non-Jewish slaves among the 
later Jews of the East. 

Of learned men, not Jews, besides Kall, the following have 
written on the subject in Latin: J. Alting, Opera, v, 222 sq. ; 
J. G. Abicht, De Servoram Hebraeorum Acquisitione atque 
Servitiis, 1704; Leon. Hoffman, Dissert. de Ancilla Hebraea. 
Jenae, 1712; J. C. Mieg, Constitutiones Servi Hebr. ex Script. 
et Rabbin. collectae. Herborn, 1735. The subject is treated, 
with more or less fulness, in several recent works, by both 
Christian and Jewish authors.* 


§ 1. 
The Principles of the Mosaic Legislation in respect to Hebrew 
and non-Hebrew Slaves. 


No religion and no legislation of ancient times could in its 
inmost spirit be so decidedly opposed to slavery as was the 
Mosaic; and no people, looking at its own origin, would feel 
jtself more strongly called to the removal of slavery than the 
people of Israel. A religion which so sharply emphasized the 
high dignity of man, as a being made in the image of God 
(Genesis i, 26, 27, v, i; Levit. xix, 2): a legislation, based on 
that very idea of man’s worth,t and which, in all its enact- 
ments, insisted not only upon the highest justice, but also 
upon the tenderest pity and forbearance, especially towards 
the necessitous and the unfortunate; a people, in fine, which 
had itself smarted under the yoke of slavery, and had become 
a nation only by emancipation,—would necessarily be solici- 


* Michaelis, Mosaisches Recht, IT, § 122-128. Jahn, Biblische Archiologie, II, 
292 sq. Salvador, Histoire des Institutions de Moise, livre vii, ch.v. J. MU. A. 
Scholz, Biblische Archiiologie, § 91. Munk, Palestine, p. 208 sq. De Wetie, Hebr.- 
jiidische Archaologie, 161 sq. Winer, Biblisches Realwérterbuch, Art. Sklaven. 
Saalschiitz, das Mosaiche Recht, cap. 101. Ewald, die Alterthiimer des Volkes Is- 
rael (1854), 241 sq. L. Philippson, die israel. Bibel, (1858), I, 423 sq. 

+ Genes. ix, 6: not elsewhere expressly announced, but implied, e. g. in Deut. 
xxi, 23, xxv, 3. 
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tous to do away, wherever it was practicable, with the un- 
natural state of slavery, by which human nature is degraded. 
Still at the period of the Mosaic legislation, slavery was 
so closely intertwined with the whole economy of all nations, 
that its entire abolition could not at once be taken in hand, even 
by the Israelites, without serious peril to the domestic consti- 
tution. Besides, slavery, under certain restrictions, offered 
many important advantages, to which regard must be paid 
under existing circumstances. The system of labor for daily 
wages was not yet established ; so that when any one, through © 
his own fault, or through misfortune, was reduced to so low 
an estate that he could not support himself and his family, 
servitude was the only means of providing for his necessities, 
the only way of escape from the temptation to open robbery 
or secret theft. And, further, as the most ancient Hebrew leg- 
islation did not recognize the punishment of imprisonment,* 
when any one was found guilty of robbery or theft, slavery 
was also a fitting means of chastisement, so that the thief, who 
could not pay the pecuniary penalty, might still be punished 
by the loss of his freedom. Under these circumstances, the 
Mosaic legislation allowed slavery to exist provisionally ; aim- 
ing at first to do away with all the inhumanity and harshness 
that characterized it in the other nations, and preparing for 
its complete abolition, in the first instance in the case of He- 
brew slaves, by so limiting its duration and conditions, that it 
hardly deserved to be called by the name of slavery. How 
much the law-giver had both of these points at heart, viz. its 
amelioration and final extirpation, is seen in the fact, doubt- 
less not accidental, that in the Decalogue (the basis of the 
whole legislation), after servants are mentioned in the 4th 
Commandment (not distinguishing them as Hebrews or other- 
wise), and the rest of the Sabbath has been assured to them, 


* Though the punishment of imprisonment was known to the Hebrews from 
Egypt (Gen. xxxix, 20; xl, 3, 4, xli, 10, xlii, 19), yet itis nowhere prescribed in 
the Mosaic laws. In Levit. xxiv, 12, and Numb. xv, 34, it is mentioned, not asa 
punishment, but as a duress of the transgressor until judgment was pronounced. 
Only under the later kings does it occur as a punishment; probably not as a ju- 
dicial sentence, but dependent on the will of the sovereign. 
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the very first law is one limiting the slavery of the Hebrew 
servant; and this law is thus put at the head of all special 
legal enactments (Exod. xxi, 2). 

. In the course of the further legislation, there are two prin- 
ciples brought out, which we may regard as the heart and 
soul of all the ordinances about slavery. 

The first of these principles is often avowed, especially in 
those laws which enjoin lenience and forbearance towards all 
strangers, towards the oppressed and the unfortunate (Exod. 
xxii, 20; xxiii, 9. Deut. v. 14, 15; x, 19; xv. 15; xvi, 11, 
12; xxiv, 18, 22), which had their special application to the 
case of slaves. The substance is this: “ Israel itself was once 
a slave in Egypt, and there suffered cruel oppression, from 
which it was at last delivered by the divine mercy; how then 
can it in like manner oppress the unfortunate, who are in its 
power, and not rather show them compassion ?” 

While this first principle determined all the special injunc- 
tions of the law in favor of all slaves, whether Hebrew or 
foreign, the second principle is the basis of the still more favor- 
able position assigned to the slave of Israelite descent. “ Is- 
rael, since his deliverance from Egypt, has been in the service 
of God, has become Ais servant. But the servant of the Lord 
should not be the slave of man. Permanent and real slavery 
cannot, then, exist in Israel, for this would be a virtual denial 
of the dominion of God ” (Levit. xxv, 42, 55 ; xxvi, 13). Hence 
the limitation of the duration of the servitude of an Israelite; 
and the ordinance, that, while it continued, he should be treat- 
ed as a hired servant rather than as a bond slave. Though this 
second principle originally enured only to the benefit of the 
Hebrew slaves, yet, when enforced, it surely prepared the 
way for the complete abolition of slavery, not only in Israel, 
but also among all nations. For, with the diffusion of the true 
knowledge of God among the nations, they would be elevated 
to the dignity of servants of God; and the principle, that he who 
serves God ought not to be the slave of man, would be applied, 
not only in respect to them,* but also in their institutions. But 


* That Judaism led to this, by strict consequence, is evident from the Rabbinical 
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as long as this was not yet the case, as long as the heathen na- 
tions had not come into the true relation to God, but still al- 
lowed that men be degraded into slaves, so long, too, the Mo- 
saic law viewed their slaves in the same light, only providing 
that they should in the mean time be treated with all possible 
humanity and mildness. 


’ § 2. 
General Designation of Slavery among the Hebrews. 


The most general term in the Hebrew language for slave is 
"2% (Ebed). This word which is derived from the verb 73> 
(abad, to labor, to serve), was at first used, not merely to desig- 
nate the condition of one wholly deprived of freedom, a slave, 
a bondman, but also as a common name for all who stood in a 
dependent or subordinate relation. Sometimes, in fact, it ex- 
presses only the idea of moral subjection, or even of mere 
accommodation to circumstances, or compliance with a wish ; 
see Proverbs xix, 29; 1 Kings xii, 17. Hence the term. itself 
had not the degrading sense, which we connect with the words 
slave or bondman ; but it often has the mild significancy which 
we associate, in certain relations, with the word servant. Thus, 
even the highest officers of state were called the servants 
(Zbedi) of the king ; just as we say, the servants of the state ; 
and the servant (Zbed) of God was the highest title of honor 
in the case of prophets and devout worshippers. In intercourse 
with those of high rank the same word was often employed as 
a term of courtesy, as when one spoke of himself, or of a third 
person, as “thy servant” (Gen. xviii, 3, and frequently).+ 


provision in the Talmud, in the treatise G@ittin, fol. 38 and 39, that the Hebrew 
master was bound to release his heathen slave, as soon as with his consent he had 
taken part in certain acts of religious worship. For, by this participation, the slave 
was raised to the position of a servant of God, and, as such, could no longer be the 
slave of man. In like manner it is determined, in the tract Jebamoth, fol. 46, that 
a slave, bought by an Israelite from a heathen (the rights of the new master not 
being yet assumed) might at once obtain freedom, by voluntarily accepting the pre- 
scribed baptism, and expressing his wish to be fully received into Judaism. See 
Maimonides. H. Issure biah, xiii, 11. 

+ This latter usage seems to have come into disuse in after times. In the later 
Biblical books it is only found in prayers, or, at the utmost, in the presence of ac- 
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Hence it is only the connection which can decide, whether the 
word refers to the actual relation of slave, or whether it is to 
be interpreted in another sense. 

The opposite of Hbed was, either yi" adon (frequently used 
in the plural form), meaning Zord—one who commands; or 
“wien (hophsht), a freeman, one who is independent. 

Stronger terms, but more unusual than Lbed, are those 
which also express the mode in which the master may have 
obtained possession of the slave, as by purchase, or by birth 
from the marriage of his slaves. Here belong such designa- 
tions as one bought with money (Genes. xvii, 12, 13, 23: Exod. 
xii, 24. Levit. xxii, 11); one born in the house, a son of the 
house, a son of a maid servant (Gen. xiv, 14; xv, 3; xvii, 28. 
Exod. xxiii, 12. Levit. xli, 6. Eecles. ii, 7. Psalm Ixxxvi, 
16; exvi, 16. Jerem. ii, 14), 

For the female servant there are two words, nix (amah, an- 
cilla, serva), and nnpw (shiphcha, famula, ancilla). The latter, 
often contrasted with the mistress (n133 domina), seems to de- 
note a more dependent, a lower, relation than amah.* (See 
1 Sam. xxv, 41. Exod. xi, 5). 


tual sovereigns. At the time in which the Talmuds were written, the word had 
already so completely lost its milder significancy, that to call a free person, an Ebed, 
was considered the highest stigma to his honor, punishable with excommunication. 
Kiduschin, 28. 

* Amah probably means the bond-woman in general; the corresponding and sim- 
ilar terms in Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic are used exclusively in the sense of fe- 
male slave; but Shiphcha is found only in the Hebrew (cognate with mpmpwn) 
and probably designates a class of bondwomen, who performed the most menial 
services, and were under the special orders of the mistress) Thus it may be ex- 
plained why Hagar, who in Genesis xvi is always called the shiphcha of Sarah, is 
afterwards constantly called amah ; with the birth of Ishmael she came out of the 
dependent relation in which she had before stood to Sarah, and became amah. 
Bilhah and 'Zilpah, on the other hand, always remained in their humble position 
in relation to Jacob’s two wives, to whom they were given by Laban; hence they 
are always called by the word shiphcha (excepting Gen. xxx, 3, in which amah is 
to be explained as mere euphemism in the mouth of the youthful Rachel). The 
Mosaic law, addressed directly to the man, where it speaks of the bondwoman, 
uses the general term “‘ thy a@mah,” his “amah.” Only once (in Levit. xix, 20) is 
shiphcha employed, manifestly to emphasize the degradation, which distinguishes 
this case of cohabitation from that in Deut. xxii, 23, 24. In the historical parts of 
the Bible, where there is no need of marking the distinction, and especially when a 
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Just as, in a familiar way, the Romans used the word puer, 
and the Greeks 7raic¢, for slave, so did the Hebrews employ 
their word “¥2, meaning, boy; and it is often applied to aged 
slaves, e. g. to Ziba (2 Sam. xvi, 2), who was already the father 
of fifteen children (2 Sam. ix, 10). For the female slave, too, 
the corresponding term 32 (puella, maid) was also employed. 

The whole body of servants belonging to a master, his family 
(the Roman familia), was called nay (ebdah); Gen. xxvi, 14. 
Job i, 3. 


I, SLAVES OF HEBREW DESCENT. 


§ 3. 
A. Tse Hesrew Man-Servant. 


“ay ‘22 


Some have conjectured that the name Hebrew (7739) is a 
more comprehensive term than Israelite, so that the ordinances 
in respect to Hebrew slaves were to be applied, not only to 
the Israelite servants, but also to slaves from other nations, 
descended from Abraham, the Hebrew (Gen. xiv, 13), or from 
Eber, the ancestor of Abraham (Gen. xvi, 21, 24; xi, 16). 
This view has been justly contested by Ibn Esra (in - his 
commentary on Exodus, xxi), by proving from Exodus i, 18, 
and v, 3, and Jonah i, 9, that Hebrew means only an Israel- 
ite ;* in respect to the Hebrew slave in particular, he appeals 


woman is speaking (not in a strict, but only in a general sense), either term is 
used. In the Mishna and Gemara, amah is usually employed for the Hebrew 
servant, and shiphcha for the heathen (such exceptions as Baba Mez. 1, 5, and 
Erubin vii, 6, are infrequent). Saalschiitz, Mos. Recht, p. 708, Note 911, conjec- 

tures that shiphcha is an unmarried, and amah a married maid-servant : against this 
is the fact, that in the Law, only amah is used, and in the only passage in which. 
shiphcha is there found (Levit. xix, 20), it has respect to a marriage relation. 

* Ewald, in his Krit. Gramm. d. hebr. Sprache, § 4, remarks, that all the de- 
scendants of Eber (the Ishmaelites, Esauites, etc.) might be called Hebrews; but 
since the side lines gradually received names of their own, the word Hebrew was 
restricted to the direct deseendants of Eber through Abraham. Ewald (§ 3) makes 
the difference of the two names to be this — Israelite, is the holy, the religious 
name; Hebrew, is the common, lower, and popular name, to distinguish this peo- 
ple from others, without respect to their religion. 
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to Deut. xv, 12, and Jeremiah xxxiv, 9, where the law is ex- 
pressly restricted to’ Hebrew servants. Michaelis (in his Laws 
of Moses, § 127) also refers to Leviticus, xxv, 44, where the 
Israelites are allowed to have slaves for life from the surround- 
ing nationalities. But these nations were for the most part 
direct descendants of Abraham, or of his brother’s son ; e. g. 
the Ishmaelites, Midianites, Edomites, Ammonites, and Moab- 
ites. And since, according to Deut. xx, 16 sq. no Canaanite 
could be made a slave, if the above nations are also to be ex- 
cluded, there would hardly remain any neighboring people, 
from which slaves could be acquired. According to the princi- 
. ple developed in the first section, which was to guide the Mo- 
saic legislation about slavery, it cannot any longer be a mat- 
ter of doubt, that by the Hebrew slave was meant only an Is- 
raelite slave, since the basis of the legislation (given in Levit. 
xxv, 42, 55) must in the first instance have had respect only to 
Israelites. 


1, The Hebrew Bondman in the Service of a Hebrew.’ 
§ 4. 
a. How a Hebrew could become a Slave. 


When the Mosaic legislation allowed the enslaving of a 
Hebrew, this was, as we have already seen, so opposite to its 
general spirit, though the slavery was only temporary, that 
such permission must be restricted to cases of extreme neces- 
sity. Two such cases, in particular, were conceivable in the 
circumstances of the times. 

1. When one had lost his patrimony, and could not sup- 
port himself or his family by free labor. To protect him 
and his family from extreme need, and the consequent 
temptations, and perhaps, also, to give him an opportunity 
by several years of service to acquire enough to redeem 
his lost possessions (Levit. xxv, 26), and to restore his 
prostrated family condition, he was allowed for a given 
time to sell himself to some rich man as a servant (Levit. 
xxv, 89). : 
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Guarded by that love of freedom, which burned in the 
breast of every Israelite from his perpetual memory of 
the deliverance out of Egypt, and by that sense of degra- 
dation, connected with slavery in the eyes of a people, who 
were told in ‘their sacred primeval history, that it was a 
curse (Gen. ix, 25), and the consequence of moral corrup- 
tion—such a law might well assume, that no one would 
make use of this permission of voluntary servitude, except 
in cases of extreme poverty, where no other resource re- 
mained.* 

2. When any one had been guilty of stealing, and was 
not able to make compensation for the theft. In this case, 
the object was, not only to restore the property to the 
one who had suffered the loss, but also, in the absence of 
all other punishment, to punish the thief by depriving 
him for a time of his freedom. (Exodus, xxii, 2.) 

According to Josephus, the thief was usually sold to the 
very one from whom he had stolen,+ not only for the bare 
value of the property stolen, but also for four or five times 
that amount; as laid down in the law (Exod. xxi, 26). 
The Rabbins say, that the thief might be sold to any other 
Hebrew, but not publicly in the slave mart, or “from the 
stone,” and that, at the sale, regard was had only to the 
simple amount of the theft, but not to a fourfold or five- 
fold compensation. 





These, now, are all the cases, in which the law allowed the 
sale of a Hebrew. Michaelis, Jahn, Scholz, Ewald, and even 
Saalschiitz, maintain, that insolvent debtors, or their children, 
could be made slaves by the creditor, or could be sold as 
slaves; but we believe that this view is decidedly incorrect. 
For such a case, there is no basis whatever in the Mosaic law ; 


* The Rabbins have even given to this presumption the force of a legal injunc-° 
tion, by teaching, that no one should sell himself for the mere sake of gain, but 
po after every thing, even to the last garment, has been sold for the support of 

(Maimonides, H. Abadim, i, 2.) 
ean bora roi¢ yaradixacapévors ; Joseph. Antiq: iv, 8, 27. 
{ Kiduschin, 18, a; Comp. Maimonides, Hilch. Gnevah, iii, 12. 
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and in the Rabbinic tradition there is not the most remote trace 
of its existence.* It is entirely incompatible with the spirit 
expressed in the provision of the Mosaic legislation in respect 
to debtors. That law which forbade the creditor to retain over 
night the pawned garment of the poor (Ex. xxii, 26, sq. Deut. 
xxiv, 12, sq.); or to take in pledge what was needed in house- 
keeping (Deut. xxiv, 6); or even toenter the house of the 
debtor in order to take as pledges whatever might best suit 
him (Deut. xxiv, 10, sq.); such a law could not by any possi- 
bility subject the body, and the freedom, of the impoverished 
debtor or his children, to the arbitrary will of a hard-hearted 
creditor. 

In 2 Kings, iv, 1, and in Nehemiah, v, 5, there are indeed 
two historical instances, in which creditors wished to reduce 
to bondage the children of insolvent debtors; but we ought 
not to overlook the circumstances in which these cases oc- 
- curred. The first is in the time of the dominion of the house 
of Ahab in Israel, when the Mosaic laws in general were not 
observed; the second is from the period soon after the return 
from the Babylonian captivity, when the legal status was not 
reéstablished. Besides this, the whole narrative shows, that 
the procedure of the creditor was against law, lawless, not sup- 
ported by any popular custom having legal force.t+ 

Still less is proved by the other passages relied on to show 
that enslaving for unpaid debts was customary among the 
Hebrews. In Proverbs, xxii, 7, we read, ‘The borrower is 
servant (bed) to the lender ;” but this is no more to be taken 
literally, than Prov. xi, 29, “The fool is the servant (Zed) of 
the wise.” In both passages, as in so many other cases, E’bed 
merely denotes dependence in civil relations, or a moral sub- 


*In the Talmud tract, Baba Kama, 97, a, even the case of one who wished 
to force the servants of his debtor to labor for him, is mentioned with disapproval. 
For this disapproval, however, another reason is there assigned, viz. it had the. 
appearance of usury. 

+ This seems to us to be implied in the word ppyx, which occurs in both these 
passages (as a verb in 2 Kings, iv, 1, and as a substantive in Neh. v, 1); since this 
word frequently denotes the crying out against severe injustice (e. g. Exod. xxii, 
26; Job, xix, 7; and particularly Isaiah, v, 7). 
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jection to one in a higher station. When the prophet in Isaiah, 
1, 1,saysin the name of God, “To which of my creditors have I 
sold you?” this only shows that the debtor, instead of paying 
the money, sometimes sold to the creditor things which he 
owned, perhaps slaves. But it by no means proves, that the 
debtor or his children could be taken as slaves or sold by the 
lender, against their will.* 


8 5. 
b. The Legal Limitation of the Time of Servitude, 


As the law, in the two cases above stated, allowed a Hebrew 
to be made a slave, it must also, in harmony with its general 
-principle—that an Israelite, being a servant of God, could not 
really be the slave of man,—necessarily limit the duration of 
this bondage; in order, by this limitation, to give to the per- 
mitted sale of an Israelite the character of a hired service. 
For this object two periods were fixed in which every He- 
brew slave was to regain his freedom without ransom : 


1. The seventh year, that is reckoning from the time at 
which he was bought. Exod. xxi, 2. Dent. xv, 12. 

2. The fiftieth year, or the year of jubilee. Levit. . 
xxv, 40. ° 


Ordinarily the man-servant became free after six years of 
service, that is at the beginning of the seventh year;+ but if 


* As to the proof atttempted from Matth. xviii, 25, Kall (ubi supra, page 3) 
justly remarks: “Ibi non historia scribitur, sed pingitur parabola eaque fortasse 
ad mores Romanorum adcommodata, qui pridem in Judaearerum potiebantur. Apud 
illos scilicet malae fidei debitores solebant vendi.” 

+ As this law was only intended to limit the duration of the bondage, the pro- 
vision, that the bondman was “to serve six years,” did not, of course, imply that 
& full service of six years was to be demanded under all circumstances; it only 
meant to define the utmost limit to which the servitude could extend. It follows, 
then, of course, that a shorter period than six years could be made the condition 
of the sale; when, for example, there was no need of a longer time of service than 
one or two years. The Rabbins confirm this view, but only in relation to the per- 
son who sold himself on account of poverty; one who was sold as a judgment for 
theft, they say, could only be sold for six years, not for a shorter time. Accord- 
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he had been sold into servitude a few years before the year of 
jubilee, he was not to wait for the seventh year, but he re- 
gained his freedom in the year of jubilee.* 


ingly, if the value of the things stolen was less than the customary hire for six 
years service, the thief could not be sold (see Kiduschin, 18, a, and Maimonides, — 
‘On Theft,’ iii, 14). It may also here be noted, that according to the prevailing 
views of the older Talmudiste, as well as of the’ Rabbinical commentators, there 
were several points of difference in the cases of one sold as a judgment for theft, 
and of one who sold himself on account of poverty; viz. the regulations spoken 
of in Exod. xxi, 2-6, and Deut. xv, 12 sq., applied only to the former, while the 
provisions defined in Levit. xxv, 40, were applicable only to the latter; so that he 
who sold himself for poverty could do ‘so for more than six years, and was to go 
forth free only in the year of jubilee. But this interpretation was early contested 
by Rabbi Eliezer, who (Kiduschin, 14, 6) maintained, that the man who sold him- 
self was in every respect subject to the same conditions as the one sold under a 
judicial sentence. In favor of this are the following grounds: 1. There is nothing 
in Exod. xxi, 2-6, and Deut. xv, 12, to indicate that these passages refer only to 
such as were sold for theft. The phrase ‘Jf thou buy’ (m3pn “5 in Exod. xxi, 
2), from which something of the sort might be conjectured, proves nothing, for in 
Deut. it reads ‘If he be sold’ (=>). “>, compare Levit. xxv, 39).. 2. Though Levit. 
xxv, 39, sq. refer primarily to the case of voluntary sale for poverty, yet the other 
case of sale for theft may be included, as a thief could be sold only when téo poor 
to make restitution. 3. In fine, the prophet Jeremiah (xxxiv, 13, sq.), alluding to 
the Mosaic law, speaks in general terms of emancipation after the sixth year, with- 
out hinting at a distinction between voluntary and involuntary slaves. It is very 
improbable, that all those slaves whose legal release had not been consummated, 
were only such as had been sold for theft. 

* With this explanation, the statements in Exod. xxi, 2 (also, Deut. xv. 12, sq.), 
and in Levit, xxv, 40, may be harmonised without contradiction as to the time of 
manumission, The last passage refers only to manumission in the year of jubilee, 
because this part of the law treats chiefly of that point; in Exod. xxi, 2 (and 
Deut. xv, 12,) on the other hand, the direct object is only to define the usual period 
of release, hence it does not refer to the freedom which the year of jubilee (occurring 
every fifty years) might bring to a slave before the end of his six years of service. 

Professor Saalschiitz in his Mos. Recht, 702, attempts an explanation of this 
same difficulty. He agrees with Rabbi Eliezer (in opposition to the Rabbins), 
that wholly different persons are intended in Leviticus and in Exodus. The 
passage in Levit. xxv, 40, he says, refers only to the case of an Israelite reduced to 
poverty, who had sold his possessions until the year of jubilee, and who was there- 
fore allowed to sell his services for more than six years, that is, till the year of ju- 
bilee. The other passages (in Exod. and Deut.) refer, not, as the Rabbins allege, 
to one sold for theft, but “‘ to a special class of servants, who, without being hea- 
then, were not considered as proper Israelites, but formed a middle class born in 
slavery, between the impoverished Israelites and the slaves purchased of heathen.” 
Under this category come, first of all, those born in the house of an Israelite from 
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That the seventh year, in which the servant was to obtain 
his freedom, was really the seventh year, reckoning from the 
time at which he was purchased, and not (as some assume) the 
Sabbath year, or the year of rest, is confirmed by the fact, that 
the law always calls it the “seventh year,” and never the 
“Sabbath year,” and that in the account of the Sabbath year 
(Levit. xxv, 1-7 and Deut. xv, 1), nothing is said of an emanci- 
pation of the slaves. ' 

This limitation of the period of service to six years, and the 
prescription of the seventh year as the year of release, is mani- 
festly connected (as Abarbanel and Ewald have noticed) with 
the general idea of the Sabbath and the Sabbath year.* The 
weekly Sabbath after six days of toil, and the Sabbath year 


the marriage of slaves; also, slaves purchased, who had become incorporated with 
the family by circumcision, and thus attained a kind of naturalisation. This class 
was known under the name of “Hebrew slaves;” and to them applies the ordi- 
nance, that, when sold by their first master, the second owner had no longer the 
same rights over them with the first, but must release them in the seventh year. 
Saalschiitz finds himself compelled to take this view, from the difficulty which he 
sees in the words of Exod. xxi, 2, “ If thou buy an Hebrew servant,” as this could 
not be said of one who up to that time had not been “‘a Hebrew servant,” but a 
holder of property. But the difficulty in the passages is less than that of the in- 
terpretation. Why does the phrase “to buy a servant” presuppose that he was 
already @ servant, any more than the phrases ‘to make a king’ (Judg. ix, 8), or 
‘to take a wife’ (creare regem, ducere uxorem), presuppose that the former was 
already a king, and the latter already a wife? And opposed to the interpretation ot 
Saalschiitz is the fact, that in the repetition of the law (Deut. xv, 12), about emanci- 
pation after six years’ service, the ebed is not named. And, in fine, we do not see 
why the whole special legislation in Exodus should be introduced with provisions . 
about this peculiar class of servants, even before the enactments as to the freedom 
of the Hebrews themselves, to which, according to the usual interpretation, this 
passage refers. 

* Michaelis, Mosais, Recht, assigns as the reason why freedom was given in the 
seventh year, that the law here perpetuates a custom found among the patriarchs, 
etc., as is seen in Jacob’s twice serving Laban for seven years. But here are seven 
years of service, and the law assigns only six. In Jerem. xxxiv, 14, referring to 
the Mosaic law, it is indeed said, ‘at the end of seven years let ye go,’ but imme- 
diately added, ‘when he hath served thee six years,’ which shows that the ex- 
pression ‘seven years’ is here to be taken collectively, and translated (with Phi- 
lippson) ‘at the end of a year-seven,’ i. e. in the seventh year; the time being 
defined by the beginning of the year at which the service was to cease. Comp. 
Nachamanides and Abarbanel on Deut. xv, 1. 
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after six years of service in the field, were to call to mind the 
Creator and Lord of the earth, who had assigned to man the 
labor and the fruits of the land; and so, too, the freedom given 
the seventh year, after six years of service, was to remind the 
master as well as the servant of the lordship of God, in whose 
service they both stood. This is expressly mentioned in re- 
ference to the deliverance in the year of jubilee (Levit. xxv, 
52). And, besides, this emancipation is there conjoined with 
other ordinances about the year of jubilee, which are plainly 
intended to restore the original equality of all Hebrews in re- 
spect to possessions and freedom. 


§ 6. 
c. Extraordinary Cases in which the Mam-servant was freed. 


Besides the seventh year of service, and the year of jubilee, 
the Hebrew servant, according to the Rabbins, could obtain 
his freedom in the following cases: 

1. By the payment of the purchase-money at any time 
due. As soon as the servant, during his time of service, 
obtained property (for example, by inheritance), so that 
he could support himself independently, and pay what re- 
mained due on the penalty for his theft, he could at once 
obtain his freedom, even in opposition to the will of his 
master, by making over to him the sum for which he had 
been bought, deducting a fair proportion for the services 
already rendered. Kiduschin, 14, 6, Maimonides, Abad. 
II. § 8. 

2. By a bill of manumission, voluntarily given by the 
master, in which he abandoned all claim to the further 
services of the servant and to the restitution of the pur- 
chase-money. Maimonides, ibid, § 11. 

3. By the death of the master during the time of ser- 
vice, if he left no son as heir; for the Hebrew man-ser- 
vant was bound to serve only the son during the unexpired 
term of service, but not any other heir of the deceased 
master. Maimonides, ibid, § 12. 
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$7. ’ 
d. The legal Duration of Servitude eatended by Boring the Har. 


‘Tt the Hebrew man-servant, from attachment to his master, 
or to a maid-servant of the master with whom he was living 
in marriage as a slave, or to his children the offspring of such 
a marriage, ‘did not wish to accept the freedom which 
was legally his right after the expiration of the six years of 
service, the law allowed him to prolong his servitude; but 
under the following conditions (Exod. xxi, 5, 6, Deut. xv, 
16, 17), to prevent abuse, and also, perhaps, as a punishment 
for despising the proffered freedom : 

The servant was in the first place to be brought before the 
judges, and in their presence to signify his determination. 
They probably were to point out to him the consequences of 
his decision, and to convince themselves that it was not formed 
in levity, nor from any coercion on the part of the master. If 
the servant adhered to his purpose, he must receive a perma- 
nent token thereof upon some exposed, yet least sensitive, part 
of his body ; and the boring of the ear was especially adapted 
to this object, as it was also a mark of servitude among other 
nations.* The master himself was to bore through the ear of 
the slave with an awl at the door of his house ;+ partly, that 


* The boring of the ear is mentioned as a mark of slavery among the Mesopo- 
tamians (Juvenal, 1, 204), the Arabs (Petronius, Satir. 102), the Lydians (Xeno- 
phon, Anab. iii, 1, 31). According to Knobel (Exodus, p. 214), the sign meant, 
that the bearer had open, hearing ears, i. e. was attentive and obedient. Comp. 
Psalm xi, 7. It is also found among other nations, not as indicating ser- 
vitude, but dependence in general; e. g. those devoted to asaint. Comp. Rosen- 
miller, Morgenland, II, 70sq. Knobel conjectures, that in the law the righi ear 
is meant,“as this was preferred in certain purifications and consecrations. The 
Talmudists held the same view (Kiduschin, 15, a). The latter, who see in this 
boring only a punishment for despising freedom, give the following ingenious ex- 
planation: Why is it the ear that is punished? ‘Because, though the man has 
heard with his ear the words, ‘I am thy God, who delivered thee from Egypt,’ 
he has yet made himself a slave to man, though made free by God; therefore must 
his ear bear this stigma. In like manner, they interpret 41d door pouti, at which 
the ear was to be bored, as intended to bring to mind the deliverance from Egypt. 
(Ibid. fol. 22, 6.) 

+ That this boring was not to be before the door but upon the door, is expressly 

17 
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the transaction might be more public; but also, in part, with- 
ont doubt, to symbolise distinctly to the slave the fact, that, 
standing on the very threshold of freedom, he was bound to this 
house, a8 a slave, by his own choice. The shameful and de- 
grading character of this transaction, and the indelible mark 
of servitude which the slave must henceforth ever bear, would 
deter him, if the last trace of self-respect had not expired, from 
consenting to such a prolongation of the legal duration of his 
servitude; and this was doubtless the intent of the law in all 
these prescriptions.* 

A slave whose ear had been thus bored through with an 
awl was called by the Rabbins bored through (2272). 

According to the natural signification of the phrase in Exo- 
dus xxi, 6, ‘he shall serve him forever,’ and of that in Deut. 
xv, 17, ‘he shall be thy servant forever,’ the slave was to re- 
main in the service of his master for the whole term of his life. 
But the Rabbinical tradition,t and also Josephus,{ interpret 
‘forever’ as limited by the year of jubilee ; so that such slaves 
in any case were made free at that time, as, according to the 
ordinance in Levit. xxv, 10, the year of jubilee gave freedom 
to all the Hebrews dwelling in the land.§ 


declared in Deut. xv, 17. Aben Ezra and Abarbanel interpret the “door” (n54p, 
Exod. xxi, 6), as meaning the gate of the city, where the court was held; but it 
should then read spy. Besides, when the law is repeated in Deut. xv, 17, the 
judges are not named ; and hence there is nothing there to favor such an interpre- 
tation of “the door.” Ewald (Alterthiimer, p. 245) understands by ‘door,’ the 
‘door of the sanctuary’ (for he explains ‘the judges,’ p»pj>yn Exod. xxi, 6, as 
signifying a supreme tribunal, consisting of priests under the direction of the high 
priest, which sat in the sanctuary). But then the master and slave would have 
had to make a pilgrimage to the holy place to accomplish their object, which is not 
at all implied in the phrase ‘ the master shall bring him,’ 

* This ordinance may never have been actually carried into execution; at any 
rate, it was hardly practicable, if the innumerable conditions, which the tradition 
made necessary, were really complied with (Kiduschin, 22, a, under Mechiltha and 
Siphri). 

+ Kiduschin, fol. 14 and 15. 

} Josephus, Antig. iv, 8, 28; fu¢ iwfjdov. 

§ To justify this traditional interpretation, Aben Ezra remarks, that forever (p> y) 
often means a period of time. To his proofs from Eccles, i, 10 (‘of old time’), and 
1 Sam, i, 22, (Samuel—to abide before the Lord ‘ forever’), Munk (in his Palestine, 
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Besides the year of jubilee, the slave “ bored through” in 
the ear, was also, according to the Talmudists, to obtain his 
freedom at the decease of his master, as he could not be be- 
queathed to the sons, nor to any other of the connections.* 


§ 8. 
e. Position and Treatment while in Bondage. 


The Mosaic law not only annulled the principle of slavery 
by limiting the time of bondage in the case of Hebrews, mak- 
ing the purchase to be in fact only a hired service for a lim- 
ited period, but it also demanded, in harmony with this, that 
the Hebrew bondman should take the position of a hired per- 
son, and be treated as such with all mildness and considera-: 
tion (Levit. xxv, 40, 42, 43). 

Only the time and labor of the purchased servant, not his 
person or possessions, belonged to his master for the period of 
service. Hence the master had no right either to sell or give 


141), adds a still more striking instance from Isaiah, xxxii, 14, 15, where ‘forever,’ 
in the 14th verse, is followed by the limiting word ‘until’ (+) in the fifteenth. 
As time, among the Israelites, was reckoned by the jubilee cycles, the beginning 
of a new cycle might be fitly called olam, age. Philippson remarks on Exod. xxi, 
6, that “the word olam is here chosen only because the year of jubilee was after- 
wards instituted”; but why then the same word in Deut. xv, 17, after the institu- 
tion? Saalschiitz (p. 699,) objects, among other things, to this traditional expla- 
tion, that there seems to be no good reason why, in the year of jubilee, without 
any hint to that effect in the law, the man-servant could exercise the right, previ- 
ously denied, of taking with him the maid belonging to his master with their child- 
ren; while if he could not do this he would not want to go. Knobel (ubi supra) also 
objects, that the slave’s declaration, ‘he would not go forth free,’ implies perpetual 
servitude. But against both these objections, it is to be remembered, that in the 
jubilee year every Israelite was to regain possession of his sold patrimony. Having 
this, free from debt, the man-servant would no longer be willing to part with his 
freedom, and would probably be in condition to purchase the wife with whom he 
had lived in contubernio, with their children—if this was necessary. That the law 
presupposes this, is evident from the fact, that when speaking of the year of jubilee 
it makes no provision for the case (as it does in respect to freedom after six years 
service), that a slave might not desire to avail himself of the freedom which was 
then legally his. 

* The Talmud derives this position (Kiduschin, 17, 6), from a literal interpreta- 
tion of the suffix to the verb in Exodus, xxi, 6, viz. ‘he shall serve him ;’ that is, 
he was to serve the master, but none of the heirs, 
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his Hebrew servant to another person.* If the bondman was 
married when his service began, the master had no claim 
at all to the service of his wife or children, although he was 
obliged to see that they were supported.t So, too, the master 
had no claim to any thing the servant might find, or get in 
any other way than by labor, during his period of service.t 
As to the labor to be performed by the servant, the master 
could only demand of him to do such work as he was accus- 
tomed to when free. He could not under any circumstances: 
compel him to those menial services, which were usually per- 
formed by real slaves, e.g. following the master to the bath 
and carrying his clothes, binding or loosing his sandals, wash- 
ing -or anointing him, or carrying him in a litter.§ In the 
work he was permitted to exact of him, he was in all cases 
to have regard to the strength of the servant, and to allow him 
needful rest and recreation.| While the bondman was bound 
to be always obedient and subject to his master, yet the latter 
was never to make him feel his dependent condition, nor to 
chastise him, nor to mortify him with rude speech, but always 
to treat him with fraternal mildness, and with friendliness.{ 
If he wounded him with blows, the servant had the same claim 
to recompense, which the law prescribed for the free citizen.** 


* Maimonides, Abad. iv, 10. 

+ Kiduschin, 22, and Maimonides, ubi supra, iii, 1, 2. 

¢ Mishna, Baba Mezia, i, 5. 

§ All these conditions are based upon the prohibition of the law, in Levit. xxv, 
39, ‘Thou shalt not compel him to serve as a slave.’ It is also worthy of notice, 
that all the above services might be performed by a free Hebrew, who was only a 
hired laborer, because the latter—so the Rabbins explain the difference—might do 
them of free choice, while the servant who was bought acted less freely, and might 
therefore be more easily humiliated by such menial employments; Maimonides, 
Abad. i, 7. 

|| Maimonides, ibid. i, 6. 

| Maimonides, Abadim, § 9. 

** Mishna, Baba Kama, viii, 3. The law in Exod. xxi, 26, 27 (if a man smite 
the eye of his servant, or smite out the tooth, the servant shall go free) is rightly 
applied by the Rabbins to the non-Hebrew slaves, since the Hebrew servant would 
at any rate be freed after six years, or in the jubilee year, and hence his immediate 
release would be no adequate compensation for any considerable injury done to him. 
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The servant had a right to such food, clothing, and ‘place of 
abode, as the circumstances of the master made seemly.* 

Only in one point was the position of the Hebrew man-ser- 
vant like that of slaves from foreign nations ; that is, according 
to Exodus xxi, 4, the master could give him one of his maid- 
servants to wifet during the period of his bondage. This 
union was not looked upon as a religious and civil marriage, 
but as a slave-marriage (Aiduschin, 68); and the children 
born of this marriage belonged to the master, being “born in 
the house,” and did not, any more than the mother, follow the 
bondman into freedom.t 


* The Rabbinical commentators undoubtedly go too far in demanding, that the 
food, clothing, and dwelling-place of the servant should never be worse than those 
of the master; which gaye rise to the proverb, ‘He that has bought a Hebrew 
slave has bougial a master.’ Kiduschin, 22. 

+ The Rabbins correctly assume, that a heathen maid-servant is here meant; for 
the Hebrew maid-servant, like the man-servant, went out free after six years of 
service, and it could not of course be said of her that “she and her children re- 
mained with the master.” Salvador in his Histoire des Institutions de Moise, and 
also Bertheau (in his work, Sieben Gruppen d. Mosais. Gesetze, p. 22) hold, that a 
Hebrew maid-servant is here intended, viz. one who came into service after the 
man-servant, and who therefore remained after the latter had left, until her six 
years were completed. But what interest could the master in that case have in 
giving to his Hebrew man-servant such a slave, as contubernalis, whom, after a few 
years, he would have to release with her children, before they had been of any 
use to him? For that the children in such a case would follow the mother into 
freedom is not doubted. 

¢ Michaelis (Mos, Recht, § 127, Note) has raised the question, whether these 
children, born in the state of slavery, would not at. any rate (see Levit. xxv, 41) 
obtain their freedom in the year of jubilee. He does not venture an express an- 
swer, but Philippson (Israel. Bibel, 424, 425) says that they were then freed as a 
matter of course. Josephus probably held the same view (Antigq. iv, 8, 20), saying, 
that the slave living in coniybernio, became free in the year of jubilee, po" adding : 
kal Ta réxva Kal Tv yuvaixa éAevdégav érayduevoc. The Talmudic interpretation 
is decidedly against this (Kiduschin, 68, 69), viz. that such children were to be re- 
garded as mere slaves, since they followed the condition of the mother ; and that the 
children named in Levit. xxv, 41, who followed the father into freedom, could only 
be children born of a free wife, who had come with him into bondage. Perhaps it 
is to such children, too, that Josephus refers, especially as he names along with 
the children rv yvvaixa, by whom he could hardly mean the before-mentioned 
female slave. 
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§ 9. 
f. Emancipation Gifts. 
Me 


At the release of the man-servant after six years’ service, 
and, the Rabbins say, in the year of jubilee also, the master 
was not to let him go out empty handed, but give him liber- 
ally out of the flock, and ont of the floor, and out of the wine- 
press (Deut. xv, 13,14). The amount of these gifts is not de- 
termined by the law, but is left to the circumstances and good- 
will of the master; the Rabbins say that the minimum must 
be of the value of thirty shekels (Kiduschin, 17). Such an 
emancipation gift had manifestly a twofold object. The freed 
man was to be put into a condition to begin his new house- 
hold, so that he might not be obliged to part again with his 
newly acquired freedom ; hence, according to the Talmudists,* 
the creditors of the bondman had no claim upon such gifts. 
Besides this, the prospect of such ifts would be a spur to the 
man-servant (who could not be physically compelled to perform 
his duties), so to conduct himself during his time of service as 
to give satisfaction to his master ; since the amount of the gift 
depended on this.t 

ft 

* Kiduschin, fol. 16, 6. 

¢ Those Talmudists (see § 5 Note 2) who say, that the enactments about the 
limitation to six years’ service, and consequently the boring through of the ear when 
the service was prolonged, and cohabitation with Canaanite maid-servants of the 
master, apply only to slaves sold for theft, are of course obliged to refer these ordi- 
nances about gifts at the time of emancipation to the same class of slavés, and to 
say that he who voluntarily became a slave had no elaim to such presents. They 
were perhaps led to this by the consideration, that the voluntary man-servant after 
obtaining his freedom could expend the received purchase money in establishing 
his own independent household, while in the case of the other slaves the purchase 
money was paid as a compensation for the theft. But we have already seen, § 5 
Note 2, that the opposite view of Rabbi Eliezer is more probable, viz. that there is 


no difference at all in this matter between the voluntary slave and the one sold for 
theft, 
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§ 10. 
g. An Ancient Custom at the Release in the Year of Jubilee. 


The freedom after six years’ service, dating from the time at 
which the service began, occurred of course at different times 
for the different slaves, and was bestowed quietly without any 
further formalities. But it was natural that the general eman- 
cipation of all Hebrew slaves in the year of jubilee should be 
celebrated with appropriate formalities and solemnities. The 
law itself prescribed, that at the beginning of the year of jubi- 
lee, on the tenth of the seventh month, the trumpet of jubilee 
should sound, and liberty be proclaimed throughout all the 
land to all Hebrew servants (Levit. xxv, 9,10). Tradition 
tells of an old custom, viz. that the men-servants as early as 
the first of the said month were released from their bondage, 
without however being allowed to go at once to their homes. 
In the interval they celebrated together the expiration of their 
bondage with joyful festivities, their heads crowned with 
wreaths. And then, at the sounding of the trumpets on the 
day of atonement, they went forth to their homes and their 
relations (Talmud, Rosch haschana, fol. 8, 6). 


2. The Hebrew Bondman in the Service of one of another Nation. 
8 11. 


When compelled by necessity, the law (Levit. xxv, 47-55) 
allowed an Israelite to sell himself to one who was not a He- 
brew, provided he dwelt in the land and was subject to its 
laws (Kiduschin, 16). In such a service, however, the Hebrew 
man-servant had no claim to freedom after six years, nor to 
emancipation gifts. Hence, an Israelite who was forced to 
become a bondman would prefer, whenever it was possible, to 
sell himself to one of his own nation, from whom, too, he might 
in general expect more considerate treatment. But in the year 
of jubilee, such a servant of a non-Israelite also obtained deliv- 
erance. As now, by so long a service in the house of a heath- 
en master, the faith and morals of the Israelite might be en- 
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dangered, the law further declared (Hiduschin, 20, b), not only 
that in case he obtained the means he might purchase himself, 
but, also, that his near or remote relations might free him by 
the payment of the ransom-money (Levit. xxv, 48, 49). But 
lest the master might make unjust demands, so as to impede 

or prevent the purchase, and, also, that the master’s rights 
_ might not be impaired by demanding the release of the slave 
for too small asum,* the law expressly declared, that the 
amount of the ransom should be in exact proportion to the 
purchase money and the years of service already rendered 
(Levit. xxv, 50-53). That is, if any one had sold himself for 
forty shekels ten years before the year of jubilee, and was to 
be ransomed after three years of service, the amount ‘to be paid 
was twenty-eight shekels, twelve shekels being deducted for 
the services rendered. 

The relative of the slave, who thus purchased him, had not 
in consequence any claim upon his services. Such a ransom 
was rather looked upon as a duty incumbent on the relatives ; 
under certain circumstances they might even be compelled to 
perform it.t 

The position of the Hebrew man-servant in the house of a 
non-Hebrew master was substantially the same as in that of 
one of his own nation. He could only be regarded as a hired 
person, and must be treated as such with all mildness. But 
while, in the case of the Hebrew master, such forbearance was 
left to his conscience alone (Levit. xxv, 43, ‘Thou shalt not rule 
over him with rigor; but shalt fear thy God’), it is declared, in 
relation to the heathen master (verse 53), ‘he shall not rule 
with rigor over him én thy eyes ;’ and in these words, the Rab- 
bins find it implied, that the magistrates are to see that he is 
treated with kindness. But the magistracy were allowed to 
interfere, only when the harshness and recklessness of the mas- 
ter were notorious.t 


* Rashi on Leviticus, xxv, 48. + Maimonides, Abadim, ii, 7.  t Thid. i, 6. 
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B. Taz Hesrew Mam-Servanr. 
ray TA 
§ 12. 


The Mosaic law manifests a tenderer solicitude for the He- 
brew maid-servant than for the man. Besides the considera- 
tion which it every where shows for the oppressive position of 
dependence and bondage in the case of a man, there was the 
additional circumstance in relation to the female slave, that 
her chastity would be constantly exposed to seduction and 
snares. This was particularly the case when a maiden of ten- 
der years was sold by her father on account of poverty ;* her 
blooming youth, her weakness and inexperience, enhanced the 
peril to her virtue. To secure it, the law decreed, that the 
master, in purchasing such a maiden, should silently assume 
the obligation to marry the maid at the age of puberty, or at 
least to choose her as a concubine. Only on this presumption 
was it in general conceivable, that a father in depressed cir- 
cumstances could determine to sell his daughter. This point 
of view throws light upon the particular injunctions contained 
in Exodus, xxi, 7-11. 

Thus, if the master was willing to fulfil the obligation vir- 
tually assumed, the maiden was not to go out free “after the 
manner of the slaves,” i. e. after the six years of service, or in 
the year of jubilee; since she was no longer regarded as a 
common maid-servant, but rather in some sort as betrothed 
to the master (verse 7). 

But if the master by his treatment of her made it evident, 
that it was not his intention to marry her, or to take her as a 
concubine, he was obliged to let her father or some one else of 
her family redeem her at once;t+ and, the Rabbins say, he 


* Only in her tenderer years (so long as she was nop) could a maiden be sold 
by the father against her will. At the age of puberty his paternal power was at 
an end, and he could only exercise a kind of guardianship until her marriage. 

+ This is the most natural sense of the word mypny, which has in Hiphil a 
causative sense—let redeem. It is to us wholly inconceivable, how Ewald (Gram. 
p- 246 Note) could give to the Hiphil the sense of woo, i.e, in order to make a 
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must make the ransom easier, by not laying claim to the full 
amount of the purchase money, but deducting for the service 
she had already rendered.* - But the faithless master had no 
right to sell her to others, e. g. to a stranger, as a maid-servant 
or a concubine (verse 8). 

If the master would not himself marry her, he could give 
her to no one but his son as wife. But in this case he was 
obliged to “ give her the right of daughters,” i. e. to give her 
an outfit as if she were his own daughter; and the son must 
treat her as if she were a free married woman (verse 9). 

But. if the master, or the son who had married her, took 
another. wife (a ‘‘half-wife”) besides, the former was not to 
have her rights impaired, nor food, raiment, or duty of mar- 
riage diminished (verse 10). 

If the master (after she had attained to puberty) would 
neither marry her himself, nor give her to his son, and if she 
had not been redeemed from bondage, she was at once to 
have her freedom without price, and without waiting for the 
seventh year, or for the year of jubilee.t 

Neither the master nor son could take the maiden to wife 
without her consent. Yet in this marriage the customary 
bridal gift was not required, for the sum paid to the maiden’s 
father was looked upon asan equivalent. This marriage, more- 
over, had the legal force and sacredness of ordinary marriages, 
and like them could only be dissolved by the death of the man, 
or by a bill of divorce.t | 


concubine; in that case it would be a mere tautology for the previous word (be 
troth), and yet it belongs to a conditional clause. 

* Kiduschin, 14, 6. 

¢ So the Rabbins interpret the 11th verse; see Rashi in the passage, and Mai- 
monides, Abad. iv, 9. Others (as Rosenmiiller, Philippson, Ewald) refer the TPR 
wow (“these three”) to the three points mentioned in the previous verse, which 
seems less appropriate, as we cannot well say ‘do food,’ ‘do raiment,’ Besides, in 
the case spoken of in this verse, it cannot be assumed that the master or his son 
had actually taken the maiden to wife, since then she would have already ceased 
to be a slave, and it could not be said of her ‘she shall go out free.’ 

¢ Maimonides, Abad. iv, 7,10, An historical example of such a marriage is 
perhaps found in that of Gideon with the mother of Abimelech ; hence the latter 
is sometimes called wa" (pellex concubina), Judg. viii, 31 ; ena erenntiante rae 
(Judg. ix, 18) in contemptuous allusion to her previous position. 
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There would naturally also be cases, in which the raising the 
maiden to the dignity of wife of the master, or of his son, was not 
to be thought of; and when too there was no ground of fear in 
respect to her chastity ; when, for example, a Hebrew woman 
somewhat advanced in years sold herself on account of poverty. 
In such cases the Hebrew woman (Deut. xv, 12-17) was put 
on the same terms with the man-servant in ee to the time 
of redemption and the presents then given.* 

Tradition says, that a Hebrew woman was never sold into 
slavery on account of theft.t So, too, according to the Rab- 
binical view, the boring through of the ear to prolong the 
period of service was never practised in the case of the Hebrew 
maid-servant.{ As she could never marry a slave, there was 
in most cases no reason for making provision for prolonging 
her ‘period of service beyond the legal limit. Besides, this 
boring of the ear would not be in her case a sign of debasement, 
as it is probable that the female sex, in antiquity, usually had 


* In this way is most easily settled the apparent discrepancy between Exodus 
xxi, 7 and Deut. xv, 12,17. The first passage refers to the special case, in which 
the father sells his daughter as a servant, which case generally presupposed that 
the master meant to make her his or his son’s wife. In Deuteronomy, on the other 
hand, the case is that of the sale of a Hebrew woman for common service, which 
did not include any such condition. Comp. Hengstenberg, Authentie des Penta- 
teuchs, ii, 438 sq.—That Hebrew women were in fact sold as mere laboring ser- 
vants is seen from Jerem. xxxi, 9-12. The Mishna, too, in some passages (Baba 
mezia, i, 5; Erubin, vii, 6; Maasar scheni, iv, 4, where, too, the inconsistent usage 
of shiphcha, and amah, is not to be overlooked) clearly seems to take for granted, 
that Hebrew women of mature age could be held to bond-service. The represen- 
tation in the Gemara (Baba mezia, 12, b, Gittin, 64, b) is indeed otherwise; it is 
there said that only a minor could become a Hebrew maid-servant; one, viz. who 
might be sold by her father, and who in any event, if the master did not marry 
her, obtained freedom at the age of puberty. 

+ Mishna, Sota, iii, 8; compare, also, Maimonides, Abad. i, 2. 

+ Kiduschin, 17, 6; Comp. Maimonides, iii, 18. Philippson, who, in other cases, 
has due regard to the traditional interpretation, maintains, however, here (loc, cit. 
424), appealing to Dext. xv, 17, that the Hebrew maiden could remain in service 
by such a boring through of the ear. The traditional interpretation, however, re- 
fers the clause—‘And also wnto thy maid-servant shalt thou do likewise, back to 
verse 13, and considers the 16th verse and the seventeenth up to this clause (to 
‘ for ever’), only as a parenthesis. The next verse (18th) seems to favor this, as it 
manifestly refers back to the 13th verse. 
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the ears pierced for fastening the ear-rings. And then, too, it 
may have seemed incompatible with propriety, for so public 
and degrading an act to be consummated in the person’ of a 
woman. 


. § 13. 
Final Abolition of the Enslaving of Hebrews. 


It cannot with certainty be determined, how long and to 
what extent the Mosaic laws about the servitude of persons of 
the Hebrew nation were carried into execution. That, gener- 
ally speaking, the slaves had the benefit of the mild treatment 
and the favorable conditions, which the law demanded, niay be 
safely inferred from the silence of the prophets ; for these ad- 
vocates of all the oppressed and injured would assuredly not 
have failed to rebuke any open violation of such enactments, 
Towards the end of the old Jewish kingdom, however (as ap- 
pears from Jerem. xxxiv, 14), the injunction about their release 
after six years of service had not for some time been com- 
plied with. The neglect of this particular provision is easily 
explained. The law itself, with a careful consideration for cer- 
tain circumstances, allowed the prolongation of the servitude 
beyond the limit of six years, if the servant desired it. The 
wealthier class naturally found it for their interest to make 
free use of this permission, and to induce their Hebrew bond- 
men to continue in their service by enticing promises. The 
prescribed notification to the judges, which was meant to 
guard against such a perversion, was probably in most cases 
omitted ; as the master would naturally be afraid that the ser- 
vant might be deterred from his purpose by the representations 
of the judges, and by the boring through of the ear to which 
he must be subjected. In this way the Mosaic law, limiting 
the service to six years, gradually came into such desuetude, 
that servants were retained against their will beyond this 
period; and it was even imagined that the masters had a 
well-grounded right to the unlimited services of those wlto had 
been once bought as slaves. Even in the reform of the king- 
dom undertaken by the pious Josiah, in the spirit of the Mosaic 
legislation, the attempt was not made to reintroduce the pre- 
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scription about the liberation at the end of six years, as it was 
evident that such an attempt could not have permanent suc- 
cess. It in fact appeared more practicable, and more in har- 
mony with the spirit of the Mosaic legislation, to abolish en- 
tirely the enslaving of Hebrews, and to introduce instead the 
system of hired service. Such an attempt seems to have been 
actually made before the fall of the old Jewish kingdom. 
For, at the time when Nebuchadnezzar began to lay siege to 
Jerusalem, King Zedekiah, probably led to this by the repre- 
sentations of the prophet Jeremiah—at a congregation of the 
people held in the temple for penitential observances in view 
of the imminent peril, made public proclamation, that every 
one should let his Hebrew man-servant and his Hebrew maid- 
servant go free, and that no one should in future enslave a 
brother in the faith.* The people and princes declared them- 
selves ready to obey, and the decree, sanctioned by a solemn 
covenant, was at once carried into execution. But hardly did 
the threatened danger seem to be passing away, than the rich 
and the mighty repented of what had been done, and again 
compelled the emancipated slaves to come under the yoke ot 
bondage. The enslaving of Hebrews actually came to an end 
only with the complete overthrow of the old kingdom, an event 
announced with new emphasis by the prophet in consequence 
of this breach of faith. After the return from the Babylonian 
exile an attempt was made to introduce it again; but this was 
summarily suppressed by Nehemiah (Neh. v, 5-10). From 
this time there were, in the restored Jewish state, only foreign 
heathen slaves, of which we are to speak more fully in the 


* Jerem. xxxiv, 8 sq. The assumption, that the deliverance here spoken of 
was only an expedient, prompted by present peril, “ to increase the numbers of the 
army by those thus freed, as was sometimes done in other nations,” is refuted by 
the fact, that the freedom was to extend to the female slaves, who could hardly be 
made use of in the contest. The solemn manner in which the decree of the king 
was sanctioned before the temple (vs. 15, 18, 19) rather indicates, that this emanci- 
pation was a means of propitiation, to avert the divine anger aroused by the enslav- 
ing of those of their own nation. That the decree had in view the abolishing of 
the slavery of Hebrews forever, seems to be declared in the express words of the 
ninth verse, ‘that none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a Jew his brother,’ 
and of verse tenth, ‘ that none should serve themselves of them any more.’ 





- 
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next division, Even after the destruction of the second Jewish 
kingdom, such slaves were held under the same conditions by 
Jews living in Palestine and the other nations of the East. 
The permission to hold a Hebrew as a slave was considered to 
have expired asa matter of course with the cessation of the 
celebration of the year of jubilee, i. e. about the time of the 
destruction of the first kingdom.* Accordingly from this time 
persons of the Hebrew nation could only be hired as free la- 
borers, or by day’s wages, as attendants and household ser- 
vants.t Under the despotic government. of Herod the old 
law, allowing a Hebrew to be sold for theft, was again re- 
vived; but the people seem to have set themselves against 
its execution by refusing to buy such as slaves; and hence the 
king sent thieves into foreign lands to be sold, a measure 
which naturally aroused still greater discontent.} 

When Hebrews came into bondage to the heathen by war, 
or in any other way, their redemption was always regarded as 
one of the most sacred duties, binding on every Israelite who 
had the means.§ 


* Kiduschin, 68, and Hrachin, 29; see also Maimonides, Abadim, i, 10, and 
Jobel uschemita, x, 8,9. — 

tT Joy SD wrw “aw 

¢ See Josephus, Antigq. xvi, i, 1. 

§ Nehem. v, 8; comp. Baba bathra, fol. 8 


[The remainder of this treatise, on Slaves of Foreign Descent held by the Hebrews, 
will be published in the July number of this Review.) 
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Art, IIL—ROTHE’S ADDRESS ON PHILIP 
MELANCTHON. 


Translated by Rev. ErskivE N. Waits, Richmond, Staten Island.* 


Wauze all Protestant Germany unites in commemorating 
the anniversary of Philip Melancthon’s death, the peculiar re- 
lations of the Theological Faculty of the Rupert-Carolina Uni- 
. versity to this great reformer especially forbid that it should 
withhold its tribute upon such an occasion. 

We remember, with becoming pride, that Melancthon be- 
longed by birth to our own Palatinate, and by descent, upon 
his father’s side, to our very town. He commenced his aca- 
demical studies at our university, and, while still a boy, here at- 
tained the honor of a baccalaureate in philosophy. At a later 
period, when himself known to fame, he labored to advance 
its welfare by his wise and prudent counsels, and some years 
before his death, with the same end in view, he again dwelt 
“ for a time within our walls. Finally, in accordance with the 
wish of the Elector Frederick IIL, he dedicated his last work. 
to the infant evangelical church of the Palatinate. 

A man whose death, after three hundred years, is still com- 
memorated by the grateful hearts of an entire people, must 
have left behind him deep and wide traces of his influence, 
and must himself have had a world-wide significance. Vivid- 
ly to portray this significance, is surely the appropriate duty 
of him who celebrates his memory. Bear with me, then, hon- 


* The following address was delivered before the University of Heidelberg, 
April 19, 1860, to commemorate the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the decease 
of the Preceptor Germanie. The reputation of its distinguished author, Dr. Rich- 
ard Rothe, Professor of Theology in Heidelberg, and the ability with which Me- 
lancthon’s theological position and influence are delineated, will insure it a cordial 
welcome in this country, such as it has already received in Germany. 
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ored hearers, while I attempt to recall to memory The Sig- 
nificance of Melancthon in the German Reformation. 

While I know full well the difficulty of the task, which, per- 
haps could have been more felicitously accomplished by some 
other person, and while I feel most sensibly the contrast be- 
tween the extent of the theme and the brevity of the allotted 
time, still, in view of the subject, I venture to count upon your 
forbearance. 

The revolution in the world’s history which we term the 
Reformation, and which presented itself at first as a reform 
within the Church, may be traced to a twofold cause. In the 
first place, it seems to have been peculiarly the natural result 
of the previous growth of Christianity upon the soil of the 
German nation, or, more properly, of the complete historical 
development of the latter under the infinence of the former. 

Christianity, under its exclusively religious, or, in other 
words, under its ecclesiastical form, had been engrafted upon 
the German character, and had exerted upon it, for a long se- 
ries of centuries, its unfolding and educating power. Through 
this influence there had been gradually generated, out of the 
fulness of the still fresh and unspent natural strength of the 
German character, a secular or moral life by the side of 
the ecclesiastical; and in this, resting as it did upon a 
Christian foundation, Christianity, itself an essentially moral 
religion, was for the first time to find its true realization. The 
turning-point had been reached in the history of Christianity, 
at which it was to pass from the first grand stage in its devel- 
opment to the second and final one, in other words, from the 
exclusively religious, or ecclesiastical, to the religious-moral, 
the secular, the political. In the more advanced minds, the 
ecclesiastical idea grew fainter and fainter, while, in opposition 
to dogmas, thrown more and more into the background, there 
was arrayed an ever-growing interest in the moral element. 
But aside from this, the mental revolution of which we are 
speaking, received a new and powerful impulse, at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, from the revival of the Roman 
and Grecian literature, and the re-blossoming of classical 
study. Guided by Providence, the old Roman empire of the 
East had preserved for centuries, under lock and key, the 
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treasures of classical literature, together with the external 
means requisite for its comprehension, awaiting the hour when 
German Christianity, grown to spiritual maturity under the 
pupilage of the church, should find itself in possession of the 
internal qualifications for its appropriation and use. Now 
that the time of the downfall of the empire had come, it must 
transfer the treasure committed to it to the hand of its plainly 
appointed heir. ' 

What a new world appeared before the astonished gaze of 
European Christians! What a store of pure moral ideals, be- 
fore which the world of saintly phantoms, that had been incor- 
porated into the legends of the church, sunk back into the 
nothingness from which they sprung! What a wealth of 
real practical work, confronted with which the industrious 
framing of ecclesiastical dogmas seemed but laborious tri- 
fling! In the writings of the Greeks and Romans, what new 
and rich views of the world of nature and of history, a world 
hitherto almost concealed ! 

Through the same influence, the historical circumstances 
that environed Christianity at the epoch of its birth, began to 
emerge from the clouds, and assume distinct form; while, as a 
fruit of classical study, there were developed the necessary ap- 
pliances for understanding the holy records of Christianity, 
as well as for a historical examination of the progress of the 
church in doctrine, in culture, and in constitution. How 
searchingly this new and surprising light must have fallen 
upon the traditional Christianity ! How clear must have been 
the conviction, that during a career of almost fifteen centuries, 
something must have been engrafted upon Christianity entire- 
ly foreign to the great spiritual work which the Saviour had 
inaugurated in the history,of our race! How evident that, 
under the influence of human misconception and impurity, the 
divine form of Christianity had become greatly distorted, and 
that even where it was not utterly degenerate, it must be puri- 
fied, and made to conform to its original pattern ! 

Unquestionably there were many, especially in Italy, the 
birth-place of this culture, who imbibed not only the in- 
tellectual cultivation drawn from the treasures of classical an- 

18 
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tiquity, but also the unbelieving, heathen opinions of the old 
world, or rather—for in its best and greatest days the old world 
was religious—there were those who saw in this classical cul- 
ture a long-desired cloak to cover up the nakedness of their 
religious degeneracy and bare materialism; but this was by 
no means the case with all. In our own Germany, for instance, 
it was very different. Such pioneers of classical study as a 
Rudolph Agricola, or an Alexander Hegius, labored in no 
such spirit. Instead of regarding the humble work of Christ- 
ianity as cast into the shade by this newly discovered and 
brilliant picture of classical antiquity, they recognized in it 
something unmistakably high and unexampled—something for 
which the old world had longed in vain, and for want of 
which, in spite of all its power, it fell into hopeless conflict 
with itself. 

They conceived, too, of the Gospel of Christ and of classic 
culture, as held together by an inherent bond ; not only because 
the latter gives the scientific means for recalling and compre- 
hending the precise, original sense of the former, but also be- 
cause the world of moral ideas there revealed, together with 
the accompanying conception of a humanity formed in accord- 
ance with such ideas, presented itself to them as the peculiar 
foundation upon which the Saviour, clothed with divine 
strength, would build his kingdom in this world. Impressed 
with this belief, these scholars strove to cast the beams which 
had dawned upon them in their studies upon the holy writings 
of the Christian revelation, that they might bring Christianity 
back to the light of history and present to the eyes of their 
cotemporaries its true, as distinguished from its traditional, 
form. 

Naturally enough, this end could not be accomplished mere- 
ly by learned expositions. It was necessary that the new idea 
should assume a practical form, and an attempt be made to 
restore the corrupt Christianity of the day to its genuine 
shape. In other words,.a reformation of the church must be 
attempted. 

A nature like that of the great Erasmus, gentle, idle, and 
careless in its intellectual strength, might, perhaps, find solace 
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in the formation of an elegant literature for the polished, 
classical circle, or in chastising the many follies of the current 
forms of Christianity with sparkling wit and the pungent salt 
of satire; but if the idea of which we speak once took posses- 
sion of a conscientious, energetic, and devoted man, he could 
not but draw fervor from its inspiration, nor fail of attempting 
the work, however dangerous, of improving and renewing the 
church. Such a man was sure to be found sooner or later, 
and it was not long before he appeared upon the scene in the 
person of Ulrich Zwingle. The reformation which he under- 
took was, from its very beginning, simply the energetic, con- 
scientious activity of a culture of that noble type, which would 
not allow him to rest satisfied with the consciousness of having 
his clearer insight into the essence of Christianity made avail- 
able only for himself and his learned companions. His heart 
sympathized with his people and their religious wants, and he 
was impelled to impart his better knowledge to the unlearned. 
Thus, by an enthusiastic assertion of the ideas and interests 
of Christian morality, by a thorough purification of the popu- 
lar morals, and the formation of a practical and fruitful piety, 
he undertook a Christian reformation upon broad and general 
principles. 

Here we see a reformation which was the direct result of the 
previous history of European Christianity, and especially of 
the great intellectual revolution that manifested itself in the 
fifteenth century. But this reformation, of itself alone, could 
not have compassed its end, for it was far from including all 
the conditions necessary to complete success. In the first 
place, though knowledge is a noble force in history, yet it 
is incompetent to carry out a reformation with success. Sci- 
entific knowledge, even when it dwells in the most honest 
and the truest heart, confines itself to the narrow circle of 
the learned. It can never spread far and wide among the 
people, and least of all can it inspire them with a real living 
conviction, and a glowing enthusiasm, sufficient to burst the 
strong fetters forged by fixed habits, and the venerable domi- 
nation of hallowed authority, thus giving freedom to the 
courage that will stake every thing for the discovered truth. 
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But on the other hand, and this is the chief point, as we have 
already seen, this was the very thing which the reformation 
must achieve, on which turned the great historical crisis of the 
time. 

Christianity was about to erect a new edifice in which to 
dwell and work, but not, as before, simply from the one mate- 
rial of an ecclesiastical piety, rendered exclusive by its want 
of adaptation to life; for life is practical, and based upon 
natural conditions. Rather would it make use of that which 
is not exclusively religious, of the so-called secular, or to ex- 
press it briefly and exactly, the religious-moral element. 
Every thing depended upon laying a solid, broad foundation 
for the new structure. What should this be ? 

The answer can only be found by analyzing the nature of 
the religious and moral life—of the religious and moral life as 
it is also Christian, which simply means, as it is in every re- 
spect truly human in the fulness of its purity and truth. In 
such life, the relation of the religious to the moral is this: 
While the former is properly the soul of the latter, so, on the 
other hand, it is only in the latter that the former finds its true 
realization. From piety alone can morality receive its inspira- 
tion, and derive the power of spending a life in assured and 
energetic activity, with clear and full consciousness of its aims. 
Morality can be truly understood only in the light of piety ; 
the idea of God, the living God, alone casts a clear light 
upon the world, and only as we learn our relation to him do 
we also understand our peculiar human relations to ourselves 
and to our race. Only in piety can morality strike its roots 
down to a depth from which it may draw inexhaustible strength. 
And so it proved at this new birth of Christian piety, when the 
purity, truth, and energy of its early life were revived ; and 
only upon such a foundation could be successfully built the 
edifice of a moral, or, so to speak, of a secular or political 
Christianity, including of course a Christian community. The 
power of such a piety could nerve the courageous faith and 
the unflinching abnegation necessary to break the chains of 
the past; and the restoration of such a pure Christian piety 
was at last possible; for, by the revival of classical study 
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the Scriptures of Christianity had become accessible. But 
human skill was plainly unequal to this ‘undertaking, or its 
origin would not have been so directly religious in its cha- 
racter. The only efficient power was the grace of God. It 
was necessary that God, by the awakening influence of his 
Holy Spirit, should bring a human soul face to face with the 
form of its Saviour, that thus it might experience the same 
revolution in consciousness and feeling, which the overwhelm- 
ing impression, received from the person and history of Christ, 
had accomplished in the case of his immediate associates. 

We all know that for this purpose God in his wisdom chose 
the noble and valiant soul of the monk, who, in the Augustine 
cloister at Erfurt, was struggling for an assurance of his salva- 
tion. It was necessary that Martin Luther, the true and humble 
son of the church, should make trial in his lonely cell of the same 
fierce wrestlings which Paul had first experienced. It was to 
no purpose that the apostle had unfolded in glowing words 
the result of his own experience, that it might be a testimony 
to all succeeding generations. His teaching had long become, 
even to Christianity itself, a dumb mystery. That it might be 
again understood, the son of the Thuringian miner must pene- 
trate anew the inmost depths of the human soul, where, in the 
immediate presence of his God, he might experience the awful- 
ness and the terror, as well/as the joys, of such a solemn near- 
ness to Deity. When vitally conscious of the presence of 
Christ, and of the fulness and grandeur of his nature, how 
surely even the noblest among men, thus brought before his 
Creator, must sink trembling to his knees, as a poor sinner 
destitute of worth. But at this moment of deepest humilia- 
tion, what joyous assurance he may receive from that Saviour, 
an assurance that he can be lifted out of his misery, and estab- 
lished in unfailing security and blissful safety ; an assurance 
that may be his, if he will but seize the hand of his Redeemer, 
and grasp the sure mercies of a God who pardons by grace 
alone; or, in a word, if, believing on Christ, he will but give 
himself without reserve to him. This experience Luther could 
purchase only by years of anguish. But he passed through 
the dark way, and reached the light, and there he stood in the 
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plenitude of such an experience—there in the full majesty of 
his faith, recognizing undoubtingly his God in Christ. Trans- 
formed by this consciousness, he rested upon nothing but the 
pitying, forgiving grace of God in the Redeemer. Thug in- 
spired by an unwavering assurance of his salvation, and by a 
triumphant confidence in God and his victorious omnipotence, 
he was indeed an incarnation of Christian godliness, in radiant 
majesty and spring-tide bloom, a prophet in the true sense of 
the word, such as Christianity had not seen since apostolic 
times. 

It was inevitable that the flame of such a piety should en- 
kindle surrounding spirits, and fling far and wide its burning 
sparks. It was a stream of fire which made its way even to 
the heart of the people, quickening and carrying with it all, 
whether ignorant or learned, high or low, who had a true 
longing for godliness—a stream of fire, which, impelled by the 
unceasing pressure of conscience, swept away the barriers of 
conventional custom and authority —a religious, spiritual 
power, such as was unquestionably called for, if a reformation 
was to be inaugurated. If this new awakening of pure Christ- 
ian piety was to prove the starting point for the new construc- 
tion of Christianity in the European race, if it was to prove 
effective in the development of a religious and moral Christ- 
ianity, it was an indispensable condition that it should place 
itself in vital connection and reciprocal action with that world- 
renowned movement which we have already mentioned, with 
the mental excitement and progress in regard to those moral 
ideas and duties in which was also found its own most effective 
and deepest expression. 

Had.it not done so, it could have had permanent existence 
only as a new sect; it could never have become a world- 
renowned and world-influencing revolution. Besides this, if it 
was to found a new church, it must unquestionably seek the 
aid of learning, particularly as it had to construct a new the- 
ology, which could only be done through classical scholarship 
and education. Thus the further task presented itself, of 
bringing this Christian piety, in its purified form, into cordial 
union, not only with the new spirit of history which had been 
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awakened throughout Christendom, and with the tendencies 
of the day, which looked towards secular and moral under- 
takings, but also into cordial union with classical culture. 

Luther was not the man for this work. Not that he was 
unacquainted with the classic tongues, or in fact not well 
versed in them. He had early acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the ancient languages (especially Hebrew), which 
instantly distinguished him at his first public contest with the 
theologians of the day ; and who does not know the solicitude 
with which he constantly urged the pursuit of linguistic study 
upon the maturing youth of the evangelical church? He did 
this, because it was only by such study that the knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures could be preserved and advanced, and 
the foundation of the new church stand secure. But, for all 
that, he was not thoroughly at home in classical. studies, and 
he took no personal satisfaction in pursuing them for their 
own sake. He esteemed them simply as the best and most 
efficient means for another and different end, that they might 
subserve the interests of theology and the church. Literary 
interests remained intrinsically valueless to him. He would 
not bathe his soul in classic lore, but, without forgetting the 
respect due to it, steadily resisted its influence, directing his 
soul more particularly to things exclusively religious. 

But the same God who had been fitting Luther from his 
infancy for the work of reviving the smothered Gospel, had 
early marked out another man for the task of which we speak, 
and had wonderfully educated and equipped him for the © 
work, Philip Melancthon was the wondrous youth whom He 
called to this service, and who so admirably accomplished the 
task, in one sense his alone, that he is counted worthy of a 
place in the illustrious line of reformers. 

Weare all accustomed to speak of an unusual and wonderful 
manifestation of the hand of God in the natural individuality 
of Luther, and we are right in so doing. Who can help 
being filled with wonder and admiration as he contemplates 
this mighty man, in whom were harmoniously blended iron 
strength, innate gentleness, and childlike simplicity? On the 
one hand, a glowing piety, an alacrity and a courage, which, 
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born of faith, found nothing too great or difficult, an almost 
intuitive knowledge and certainty of divine things, and a con- 
stant and most familiar intercourse with God in prayer ; on the 
other hand, a genial, attractive and sincere interest in every 
thing human, together with a bold consciousness of freedom in 
respect to religious and moral things, and a determined aversion 
to all mere conventionalities in Christianity, as well as to all 
false asceticism. On the one hand, the deepest penetration, and 
a soul so sensitive that it trembled at contact with the spiritual — 
world, and was thrilled with all the varied lights of the keen- 
est intellectual discernment; on the other hand, the clearest, 
calmest judgment and the coolest common sense, as well as a 
natural, popular mode of expression, a gift of speech, and a 
power over the minds of the masses, such as had never before 
been known. 

In the case of the quiet Melancthon, on the contrary, we 
are too apt to overlook the fact that he too became prominent 
on the basis of his native endowments, though his gifts were 
entirely different from those of Luther. If the qualities of the 
latter indicate genius, it must be admitted that those of Me- 
lancthon prove at least extraordinary talent—extraordinary 
in amount if not in kind; and thus they are none the less 
worthy of admiration, nor did they any the less constitute 
their possessor one of earth’s most favored sons. Melanc- 
thon was not, like Luther, gifted with a profound creative 
genius ; he did not, like him, destroy genial prospects in order 
to break new paths for the work of religious knowledge ; he 
did not descend into the deep places and sink new shafts; his 
soul did not wrestle with the tumultuous waves of feeling, nor 
did his clear conceptions glisten with the fresh colors of a 
glowing fancy; but, notwithstanding all this, we can contem- 
plate the endowments of the man only with the same aston- 
ishment with which his cotemporaries gazed upon the boy just 
blossoming into youth. Excepting, perhaps, in the case of a 
few of the most highly favored, such as Hugo Grotius or Leib- 
nitz, where else do we see so wondrous an aptitude for learn- 
ing? And, through the providence of God, this talent enjoyed 
from the first the rare favor of being directed in its appointed 
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path by the choicest teachers, who accounted it a rare delight 
to develop its power. 

Under such circumstances, Melancthon labored unceasingly 
to make new acquisitions ; and whatever he once learned was 
ever afterwards absolutely at his command. In every task he 
was aided by an enviably happy memory, at once quick and 
retentive, as well as by a peculiarly clear, flexible, and apt 
understanding, so that he could assign the newly acquired 
knowledge to its allotted place in the most systematic order. 
Thus, while the extent of his learning was constantly increasing, 
such perfect clearness was maintained, that the details were 
available at a moment’s notice. He was also able to pro- 
duce, with incredible ease and rapidity, works which, if not 
profound, were yet of sterling worth; presenting the subject 
with ready propriety, easy fluency, and elegant simplicity, in 
just the form called for by its particular character. Though 
his eager desire for learning was attracted first by the 
classics and ancient literature, yet, while in the university, he 
went through the entire range of study then included in the 
course; and, in fact, the classics did not entice him by their 
beauty of form so much as by their intrinsic worth. He 
gathered together all the then novel treasures of historical, 
physical, and philosophical science, and with a master hand 
moulded this mass of material, which to another would have 
been cumbrous, into succinct yet simple, clear, and pleasing 
text-books of Greek and Latin grammar, of dialectics, rhetoric, 
ethics, politics, psychology, and physics—text-books made ac- 
cessible to every one. Thus he early proved that his talent 
for imparting was no less remarkable than his talent for acquir- 
ing. Without apparent labor, he expressed his thoughts with 
unexampled clearness and distinctness, and in the most lucid 
form; while the desire to impart them to others, which devel- 
oped itself in his earliest youth, remained with him to old 
age, ever affording him his dearest pleasure. 

Learning and teaching, in their necessarily reciprocal action, 
was his element; but it was learning and teaching in the 
higher sense, viz. that by the constant appropriation of 
richer knowledge he might elevate and ennoble himself and 
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others. The “ta scholastica,” the work of nobly training 
youth, seemed to him the highest as well as the most agree- 
able of callings; and it was his deepest lament that an un- 
welcome fate constantly drove him from grateful tranquillity 
into the storms of public life. In this labor of instruction he 
developed an unparalleled activity and an untiring love for 
work, as well as an ability for achievement, which remained 
unexhausted even in the last days of his life, and under the 
influence of which every thing came from his hand as if such 
labor were mere recreation. 

But these wonderful intellectual endowments acquired their 
peculiar significance from the nobility and loveliness of his 
character. Here was a consecration raising the former above 
the range of merely natural gifts. It is not necessary to claim 
in his case any peculiar unction; the religious interests, as 
such, were not predominant, at least not at first; but for that 
very reason he was the more thoroughly alive to those inter- 
ests of morality which possessed him with such steady power. 
He had not, like Luther, wrestled with his God in inward 
contest for life or death; nor had he experienced a profound 
awakening, which powerfully and suddenly transformed his 
whole being ; but from his childhood a sincere Christian faith 
had taken root within him, and obtained more and more com- 
plete possession as years advanced. But in his case this piety 
did not direct itself, in its first manifestation, to matters of 
doctrine, nor to the question of the awakened conscience, 
** What shall I do to be saved?” It rather pointed him to the 
duties of morality, in order that through them he might ele- 
vate himself, and, as far as his influence could reach, others 
also, to a life of both internal and external morality, which, 
however, according to his constant statement, was to be 
founded only upon a believing Christian piety. 

Thus he was irresistibly led to classical literature, because 
he every where found in it pictures of human nobility, and 
vivid representations of those ideas which lend to human exist- 
ence its peculiar worth, together with earnest attempts to grasp 
these-ideas in their inmost life. Here, too, were those produc- 
tions of the human mind, which exhibit a perfect symmetry, 
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and conformity to nature, indicating the inherent dignity: of 
humanity. He really saw in the classic studies the “ bonae 
artes” —the “ humanioria ;” and therefore he gave them his 
heart, while, though their influence, his whole nature early 
assumed a noble, elevated, and beautiful form. They were 
able to accomplish this in his case, because the depths of his 
soul had been from the first purified and sanctified by the 
influence of Christianity. They carried with them to him no 
heathen sense ; on the other hand, they supplied nourishment 
to the pure and humble Christian faith within him ; a nourish- 
ment by means of which he became possessed of moral 
resources, and through which he was able not only to endue 
himself with healthftl strength, but also to acquire skill in 
the adjustment of secular matters. 

Melancthon has been termed a christianized Greek, or a 
Greek consecrated to Christianity. This he was only in a very 
limited sense. Assuredly, the marriage of a Christian soul 
with the beautiful and noble, though human, Hellenic nature, 
could not but be fortunate in an individuality so harmo- 
niously framed, so tenderly childlike, and so delicately and 
gently organized. A deep-rooted aversion to every thing un- 
fair and inharmonious, to all that was rude and immoderate in 
the moral sphere, to the “ vita cyclopica,” as he happily ex- 
pressed it, was a characteristic trait of Melancthon’s character ; 
and from this source there sprung, in spite of the great natural 
irritability of his disposition, an equal aversion to conflict and 
to the spirit of controversy, together with a love of peace, 
which has been ever admired ‘as the fairest ornament in the 
wreath of his virtues. Yet the moral beauty of his symmet- 
rical spiritual life, was derived from a higher source than the 
Grecian, which it sought to mirror forth; illumined by the 
Christian spirit of purity and humility, it shone with a far 
clearer light. 

Indeed, this childlike purity and innocence, this maidenly 
tenderness of spirit and of life, which did not desert him even 
on his death-bed, diffused a graceful dignity over an unpre- 
tending and’plain exterior; a dignity that commanded respect, 
and which Erasmus, when speaking of the youth of scarcely 
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nineteen years, denominated, “ verecunda regiwque prorsus 
indolis festivitas.” 

Such was the character of the man whom God summoned 
to labor by Luther’s side, that he might accomplish that por- 
tion of the work of the Reformation which was beyond the 
province of the latter, by insuring the union of the new-born 
cultivation, at once Christian and secular (which was on the 
point of establishing itself independently upon the foundation 
of classic culture), with the newly-awakened and purely Christ- 
ian piety. Most assuredly, if the right man for this work was 
any where to be found, it was Melancthon. Yet he did not 
himself choose the task; God placed it upon his shoulders; 
and he, for his part, often groaned under its almost crushing 
weight. 

While living in Tiibingen, teaching and writing, and filled 
with a glowing love for classic pursuits, he did not anticipate 
his vocation asareformer. He was, it is true, avowedly inter- 
ested in the attempt to restore Christian faith to the purity 
of the apostolic ideal, as well as in the reforming tendencies of 
such a movement; but to him personally, there was still nothing 
so dear as “ bonse liters,” and he did not feel called to put his 
own hand directly to the work. Certainly if such an idea had 
then got possession of his mind, he would not have taken 
part in the reformation in Saxony, but in Switzerland and the 
Oberland, which would have been more congenial to him, and 
where among the leaders were numbered many of his-near per- 
sonal friends. But God had otherwise ordained. By a plainly 
providential dispensation, Melancthon, already, next to Eras- 
mus, the most distinguished humanist in Germany, was called 
in the summer of 1518, from the position that seemed more 
naturally his, to the very heart of the reformation in Saxony, 
taking his place, as professor of the Greek language at Witten- 
berg, by the side of Luther. 

Thus, once for all, the die was cast, which decided his life- 
work; and neither to him, nor to Luther, could the signifi- 
cance of this work long remain hidden. This meeting of two 
minds, so extraordinary and yet so different, theif unenvying, 
yet wondering recognition of each other, their readiness to labor 
side by side for one end, and their ready acknowledgment that 
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the work could be fully accomplished only by their united 
efforts—these may well be termed the silver gleams of history. 
Luther proves himself truly great when, after Melancthon’s in- 
augural address (“ de corrigendis adolescentie studiis’’) at Wit- 
tenberg (Aug. 29th, 1518), he knows not how to give vent to 
his joy over the treasure which, so unexpectedly to him, God 
had provided for His work, in this prodigy, his new and youth- 
ful colleague. Filled with enthusiasm, he terms his Philip, 
“a most wonderful man, in whom almost every thing is super- 
human,” “a man who will outweigh many Martins;” and 
declares that his own peculiar mission will perhaps be reétrict- 
ed to his being “a forerunner of Philip to prepare the way 
for him in the spirit and power of Elias, to arouse Israel and 
_ the house of Ahab.” It is certain that Luther recognized 
clearly, at the first glance, more than the merely wonderful 
gifts, and noble and graceful presence, of the new-comer. He 
saw of what incalculable importance he might become, not 
only to the young and rising school at Wittenberg, but also for 
the furtherance of those great projects which God had laid 
upon his soul, With his keen perception, he saw in him the 
chosen instrument for engrafting the newly discovered gospel 
upon history, an end which could only be attained by bring- 
ing it in contact with the general culture and learning of the 
day, in order that through a scientific development and vindi- 
cation of the principles which it contained, scholars might be 
made to sympathize with it. To this end, the evangelical 
faith must be brought into a clearer and more precise form, 
that should demonstrate the inherent consistency of its varied 
forces with its external representation; in other words it 
must be couched in a concise confession. For this end, too, 
there must be cultivated in the new church a consistent eccle- 
siastical science, a theology founded upon its peculiar prin- 
ciples, and, especially, a profound and sure interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Finally, for the accomplishment of this end, 
there must be infused into the church a timely care for the edu- 
cation of the teachers who were to be trained for its work; and 
this was practicable only as systematic culture could be con- 
nected with it in every step of its progress. Plainly as Luther 
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felt the importance of these tasks, he was conscious of being 
deficient in those natural gifts necessary for their accomplish- 
ment, which he saw were possessed by Melancthon in an emi- 
nent degree. ; 

On the side of Melancthon, the result was the same in respect 
to Luther. We find him, from the first, completely charmed 
with this high prophet and brilliant champion of spiritual 
Christian piety, with that heroic childlike faith to which his 
own past experience found no parallel. Martin is soon to him, 
‘“‘his dearest father,” “the most godly man who treads the 
earth.” He “would rather die than be torn from such a man.” 
Not only was he charmed with Luther’s character, but his 
ideas and actions took possession of his inmost soul. Again 
he writes, ‘‘I love Martin’s studies and his pious knowledge, 
in short, I love Martin himself; and if upon any thing on 
earth I depend with~all the strength of my soul, it is upon 
him.” And so it was in fact. The great and fundamental 
religious ideas of the. Wittenberg reformer flashed upon his 
soul with overwhelming brilliancy, and kindled within him a 
most fervid and active enthusiasm for his high work. The 
pursuits in which he had hitherto engaged with almost vision- 
ary enthusiasm, now seemed to him but child’s play; and with 
all that nervous energy which was peculiar to him, he threw 
himself into the service as the personal ally of Luther, espe- 
cially as his assistant in every thing concerning the academical 
office, and as his literary proxy and herald. The part in the 
reformation that Luther had assigned to him, he voluntarily 
assumed with the most untiring earnestness and inviolable 
loyalty ; and severely as the task tried his courage in after 
years, never to his latest breath did he withdraw his hand. 
In this vocation, the extraordinary character of his gifts made 
itself at. once apparent. The amount of labor which Me- 
lancthon undertook and accomplished during the forty years 
of his activity as a reformer may well excite astonishment, 
and would seem incredible, were it not attested by well-known 
facts. Throughout the Reformation, from the year 1518 to the 
end of his life, he was really the chief worker. Whenever it 
was necessary to embody the evangelical faith in confessions 
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to defend it against opponents, or to seek an understanding 
with them; wherever questions concerning the cause of the 
Reformation were to be discussed and decided ; in short, in al- 
most every religious conference and convention, among the 
champions, spokesmen, and counsellors of the evangelical 
party, he stood in the first rank; and common consent, not 
only in Germany, but everywhere else, pointed him out, as 
beyond comparison, the most fitted for such tasks. It is hard- 
ly necessary to enumerate, in addition, the countless number 
of corporations and private individuals, who daily sought his 
advice, and to whom he always most willingly responded. 
What is there at this day in Lutheran Germany, either in the 
domain of exegesis, of dogmatic theology, or even of the his- 
_ tory of doctrine, so well fitted for building up an evangelical 
theology, as that which is exclusively his work? What was 
there in the new church, contributed by its educated minis- 
ters, and especially by those versed in theology, which did not 
receive its form from him, moulded by the indirect influence 
of his writings, and for the most part, at the foot of his pro- 
fessorial chair, drawn directly from his own mouth? 

During his life-time there was no theological school but his, 
in evangelical Germany. But this was far from being the 
most important result. It is not too much to say, that the uni- 
versity in all its departments, throughout Protestant Germany, 
is his creation. This is especially the case with the school of 
general literature, which he, with wonderful wisdom and ener- 
gy, established, in the first instance, upon that firm foundation 
of classical study, on which it still securely stands. It was his, 
to call the attention of his cotemporaries to the urgent neces- 
sity of such institutions of learning, and he pressed their estab- 
lishment with untiring activity. He imparted advice that 
determined their organization ; he prepared the text-books, by 
means of which instruction could be successfully afforded; he 
educated teachers as they were needed for these schools ; and 
when there was doubt in regard to an appointment to a pro- 
fessorship, he recommended appropriate persons. Under his 
immediate instruction and influence were brought forward all 
the great and model instructors of the times; such men as a 
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John Sturm, in Strasburg, a Valentine Trozendorf, in Gold- 
berg, a Michael Neander, in Nordhausen, who, attaching them- 
selves closely to his ideas and methods in training and teach- 
ing, became in a wider circle the founders of a permanent 
method in the science of instruction. But it is impossible 
even to enumerate those who were directly indebted to him 
for their education; for the number of his pupils not unfre- 
quently exceeded two thousand. In all these various ways he 
exercised a creating and a sustaining influence upon the school, 
particularly in Protestant Germany, which was felt, for more 
than a century, and which has indirectly continued even to 
the present time. Although, on account of his influence in 
this respect, he might well be adorned with that title of high 
honor, ‘‘Jnstructor of Germany ;” yet there is a far more com- 
prehensive sense in which the distinction belongs to him of 
being “ Praceptor Germania,” and it should be his to all 
coming time. 

But it was necessary that he should purchase it dearly, with 
many a bitter pang. It is evident that the peculiar vocation, 
which he filled with such distinguished wisdom, involved a 
tragic fate for him personally. Not only was the work upon 
which he expended his strength, most painfully trying to him 
during the latter half of his public life, but he received from 
the greater part of his evangelical cotemporaries, and even 
from succeeding generations, instead of thanks, misunderstand- 
ing, aspersion, suspicion, malignity. This was to have been 
expected; since Melancthon was not the man for bold, deter- 
mined action, nor to oppose a peaceful accommodation between 
contending parties; and, besides, where such compromise was 
impossible, he was averse to sharp and fierce conflicts. Thus 
in his careful prudence, bordering upon anxiety and timidity, 
he did not always prove himself equal to the exigencies of his 
situation. Still the heart of the difficulty was not here. With 
Melancthon, the scholar, an element had been introduced into 
the Saxon Reformation. which was completely foreign to it, 
and especially so to Luther; viz., a fundamental and pre- 
vailing tendency towards the moral aspects of Christianity. 
At first, this tendency did not distinctly manifest itself. As 
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we have already noticed, Melancthon was completely over- 
whelmed in his first interview with Luther, by the spiritual 
power of the lofty, prophet-like man. It was surely natural that 
the gentle and still youthful humanist, should at first yield 
completely to the influence of the high prophet and champion 
of the faith, who took him so warmly to his heart. Hence, he 
at once, with the susceptibility peculiar to him, transposed him- 
self into Luther’s circle of thought and feeling: The predomi- 
nating tendency towards the directly religious element master- 
ed the one more natural to him. Like Luther, he will hear 
nothing from any quarter, of a proper codperation of man 
uimself in the work of salvation, and particularly of a free 
codperation—nothing too of philosophy, or of human reason ; 
and he at once permits himself to lay aside nearly all of his 
classical studies that he may engage almost exclusively in the 
pursuit of theology. 

But this new inclination could not in his case be of long dura- 
tion; it stood in altogether too sharp contradiction with the 
natural bent of his character. Little by little this natural ten- 
dency must assert itself, and indeed, only as it did so, could he 
accomplish the special task which fell to him in the work of - 
reformation. Thus it proved, and his true character soon found 
free scope in the moral aspects of Christianity ; but he saw the 
fruits of the exclusive emphasis that had been placed upon the 
purely religious aspect, in the theological strifes that broke 
out even among those who were evangelical, and in their ver- 
bal contests and bitter animosities. While all this wearied him, 
it left a clearer conviction that the moral interests of Christian- 
ity were his peculiar charge. Indeed he often wished that he 
could entirely escape from his theological duties, and turn 
again with undivided attention to his dear classical studies— 
to the service of “done litera.” Of course, this wish could 
not be realized, but from this time, Melancthon pursued his 
own peculiar, independent course in theology, even though in 
opposition to Luther. 

He never again lost sight of his fundamental conviction, 
that there could .be no appropriation of the salvation in Christ 
excepting by means of a moral reconciliation. The most notice-. 
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able consequences, and most fatal to himself, of this position, 
were his doctrine of man’s “efficient codperation,” and the new 
ground that he took in the dispute concerning the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

The evangelical Christianity of to-day praises God that the 
noble reformer found again his own peculiar sphere, and re- 
mained unwaveringly true to it; but upon himself was im- 
pressed this bitter truth, during the latter years of his life, 
that the longer the trial endured, the keener was the pain. 
Especially was this true in his personal relations with Luther. 
Oh! how sharp a pang it caused him, that this first cherished 
friendship should, after thirty years, become so cool, in conse- 
quence of an ever-growing divergence from the views that 
they had held in common! How bitter, that in its place there 
should grow up about Luther an anxious distrust, which, es- 
pecially in the latter days of his life, amid the continual 
disquietudes of a mind enthralled by a feeble body, was con- 
stantly kindled afresh by evil-minded calumniators! Melanc- 
thon feared that he had lost that great heart which once beat 
so warinly towards him. But here Luther gave proof of his 
real greatness—of a greatness superior to that of his weaker 
friend. Distinct and irreparable as he saw the gap to be, 
‘which separated his views from those of the later Melancthon, 
the yet never really distrusted him; he never forgot his ines- 
itimable worth, or his right to be, in his own way, what God 
‘had made him; nor did he interfere with him in his independ- 
ent career. That Melancthon was an instrument of God to 
which none of his contemporaries could be compared; that the 
‘Church and the Reformation were indebted to him more than 
ito any other; and that the university of Wittenberg had found 
in him its peculiar defence—this he had often affirmed, even 
‘when his dissatisfaction was the most aroused. And more than 
‘this. He never ceased to cherish his Philip in his heart. In 
the year 1539, at Weimar, he, so to speak, prayed him from 
his death-bed, into life again; and as his pilgrimage on earth 
drew towards its close, he returned to his former friendship for 
the faithful companion of his labors and conflicts. 

But the evangelical church, including the great majority of 
its theologians, could not imitate this magnanimity of Luther. 
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It had no desire to place Master Philip by the side of Doctor 
Martin; and the longer he lived, the more plainly he became 
to it a stumbling-block, and an object of deep distrust. This 
was its return for so much labor, love, and self-devotion. It 
was not pure ingratitude, for we find a sad complication. It 
is true, as is commonly said, that Luther—not Melancthon— 
accomplished the German Reformation; the power of the 
latter would have proved insufficient. Naturally enough, 
therefore, the German Christians were, from the first, Lutheran, 
by a large majority; that is, their Christianity was distinctly 
marked in accordance with the type of the peculiar personal 
piety of Luther; and with this alone they felt themselves 
really satisfied ; while on the other hand, Melancthon’s theory 
of Christianity was strange and disturbing to them. A reiic- 
tion against the Melancthonian tendency was a necessary con- . 
sequence. But this would necessarily be peculiarly compli- 
cated, from the fact that Melancthon, not Luther, was the real 
author of the German evangelical theology; and was more- 
over, by far the most influential academical instructor in the 
domain of the German Reformation. It was unquestionably 
under his governing, scholarly influence, that the first genera- 
tion of German evangelical theologians was educated. The 
consequence was a most unnatural state of things. On the 
one hand, the German evangelical theology was from its very 
foundation essentially Melancthonian, and the number of per- 
sonal friends of Melancthon in the ranks of the clergy exceed- 
ingly great; while, on the other hand, the piety of the evan- 
gelical reformers, and even of the theologians, was just as 
unmistakably Lutheran. 

It was not possible that this condition of things should 
continue, This intrinsic contradiction must soon make itself 
apparent and an element be developed in theology, opposite 
to Melancthonism and tending to its expulsion. Thus broke 
out the long contest between the self-termed pure Lutheran- 
ism and Philipism—a contest which under various forms con- 
tinued down to the seventeenth century, and which for a long 
time moulded the principal interests of the German Lutheran 
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church. In this contest Melancthonism was finally slain; but 
its defeat was at the same time its clearest vindication, and 
carried with it the assurance of its resurrection. After obsti- 
nacy had completely accomplished its purpose in establishing 
in the church, as of exclusive value, the personal peculiarities 
of the evangelical Christianity of Luther, and in banishing 
that influence, represented by Melancthon, which looked 
directly to the moral side of Christianity, there followed as a 
result, a state of torpor and deadness, in which, to be sure, 
there was an attempt to copy Luther's personal Christianity, 
but at the same time a fearful caricature. 

Melancthon was for a long time renounced and forgotten by 
his own church ; in open debate his picture was trodden under 
foot by one of his successors in the professorship at Witten- 
berg; and the day of his death passed its first centennial anni- 
versary unnoticed. But still the effects of his ministry cannot 
be undone, and the seed sown by him in his own day has, 
however late, at length successfully germinated. 

The “Evangelical Union,” for which he so earnestly longed, 
did much towards opening the way for a reiinion with him; 
and certainly we joyfully congratulate ourselves that Melanc- 
thon’s earliest home was in our own fatherland. The evan- 
gelical Christianity of Germany has, for a hundred years, 
expressed its gratitude in unmistakable accents; and to-day it 
is every where striving to give proof, how much of its dearest 
treasure it owes to Philip Melancthon. It would have the 
whole world know, how iftmipressed it is with the conviction, 
that there can be no sound Christian piety which does not 
openly concern itself with moral ends; and that the interests 
of Christianity neither can, nor ought, to be divorced from 
those of morality, of intellectual culture and of humanity in 
its broadest sense. 

This is the only fitting explanation of the enthusiasm which 
greets his memory to-day. May it prove no transient excite- 
ment! May it take deep root in the heart of our German 
evangelical Christianity, as a plainly acknowledged and potent 
principle! Then will the triumph of Melancthon be com- 
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plete! To labor with earnestness and fidelity for this end, is 
the noble task, which, while offered to us all, is to-day more 
especially presented to our universities. In this duty, may our 
honored Rupert-Carolina be ever foremost among her sisters! 





Art. IV.—THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 


By Rev. LyMan WHITING, Providence, R. I. 


‘‘ Tae Old Testament is done away in the New.” Indeed, 
itis! By absorption, transfer, or reproduction, is it? Done 
away, as are the foundations of a temple by the glorious 
edifice set upon them ; in a sense, growing out of them ? 

The notion above set down, is not alone that of an uneasy 
and illogical ignorance ; but some honest and well-read people 
think so, and say so; do it, we are sorry to know, to rescue 
their bigoted and petted sm from scriptural demolition. 
Others, with an economic faith, hold to it as a convenient way 
of having the Divine Word epitomized; as if all the essential 
virtue of the Old was held in extract in the New Testament. 
Others still say so, as a pious way of exalting the Gospel to a 
revered supremacy of grace as against the law. It seems to 
these, that the Gospel Scripture is endowed with more glory, 
by esteeming the law and the prophets as a vesture that has 
waxed old, and is fit only to be folded away. Some ministers 
even take a secret unction to themselves that their texts are 
New Testament texts. Preach from the “old dispensation” ! 
Not they. And some disciples encourage their hopes of growth 
“in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour” by 
an exclusive reading in the gospels and in the epistles, treat- 
ing “ Moses and the prophets” as “ things behind ;” forgetting 
that, beginning with them, our blessed Lord “expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself,” and 
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that “ al/ Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and ¢s pro- 
fitable.” 

We feel no special alarm at these things, discern no signs 
as of an east wind to spread a blight on the graces of the 
whole Church in them; but we do think that, knowing the 
way of God in Scripture more perfectly, would perfect the 
affections of many, and help all to hearken more reverently to 
Christ, saying, “ Search the Scriptures,” ete., while no Scriptures 
existed but those known to us as the Old Testament. Unless 
that command has been recalled, our divine Lord is yet saying 
to us: ‘‘Search the Scriptures of the first Testament, for in 
them ye have eternal life.” 

Now, if the body of Scriptures which we term the New 
Testament can be shown to hold, as the setting holds the gem, 
multitudes of sentences, words, and ideas which were first 
uttered by “holy men of old, as moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
that through all the fabric of the latter covenant run lines of 
thought and utterance, charged with the double vitality of the 
original inspiration and of the selecting inspiration, that the 
former claims to be fundamental to the latter, and the latter 
meets the claim by hundreds of consenting recognitions, then 
will not the reproach of superannuation and of displacement 
be at least rebuked and shamed? Christ’s prayer, “sanctify 
them through thy truth,” is of none effect through this tradi- 
tion of ignorant unbelief upon those deluded by it. Rejecting 
a portion of God’s word, proverbially plunders from all the 
rest its sanctifying force. Disowning a section, book, or chap- 
ter of the eternal word, is just thrusting a line of ice in among 
the flowers and fruits of paradise. A silent frost-stroke be- 
numbs all that is growing there. Let us rather testify to the 
grand organic oneness “ vital in every part.” 

In a somewhat homely, but we hope convincing form, we 
will plead this case; do it by a careful numerical summary of 
passages chosen by New Testament writers out of the Old 
Testament. . 

One of the incomparable helps to Bible study furnished by 
the Bagsters, London, is a tabulated summary of “ passages 
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in the Old Testament quoted or alluded to in the New Testa- 
ment.” ; 

As the title shows, these extracts are placed in two classes. 
The tables name and classify the passages. The counting, 
comparing, and arranging, as found hereafter, are ours. 

To begin with their sum total, viz. eight hundred and 
fifty, which is about the number specified, we have at once 
the numerical argument in outline. Very few of these occur 
twice ; i, e. no author repeats his reference to the same passage, 
nor do two or more authors select the same; so that the above 
number fairly represents the intimacy of the two authorships. 

The distinction between the two classes of quotations will 
be seen by examples. The first return to the Old Testament 
by the New is in Matt.i:23, the acts recounted as “ done 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, 
saying, ‘ Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son,’” etc. In Isaiah vii: 14, the original is found, 
not in the same words, but in the same thought and order. 
The first example of allusion is in the 5th chapter 5th verse ; 
the words “blessed are the meek” are an allusion to Ps. 
xxxvii: 11, “‘ but the meek shall inherit the earth,” etc. These 
show the mode of classification. Where the transcript claims 
to be the words or sentiment of the first Testament, it is rated 
as a quotation. Where there is resemblance in phrase or 
thought, reference to fact or ordinance, ceremony or locality, 
it is classed as an allusion; both alike showing that the spirit 
of inspiration in the latter, adopted and perpetuated by 
actual transference the former Scripture. A field of most 
engaging study at once opens through these singularly impres- 
sive and sympathetic transcripts, The personalities of evan- 
gelists and apostles are acutely etched by the former Scrip- 
tures which they transfer to their pages. Each one carves his 
spiritual picture into the elder Scripture,—sinks it, by extracts 
which he takes out of it. 

Of the evangelists, Matthew is the most frequent and vari- 
ed gleaner from preceding revelation. Highty-eight instances 
are ascribed to him, and of these forty-five are quotations— 
literal transcripts. His range of contact with the previous 
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Scriptures. is remarkable. About twenty of the older writers 
reiippear in his chapters. All classes of Old Testament author- 
ship are appropriated by him. All portions of the Pentateuch, 
the Psalms, Proverbs, the prophets—Isaiah chiefest (fourteen 
instances), Daniel and Malachi next. He plainly was minutely 
attentive to the Christology of the prophecies. 

In the 5th chapter alone are twelve recurrences, and these 
to four books, and in the 21st chapter ten like examples are 
found. Only four chapters of the entire gospel are without 
one or more returns to the great storehouse to which it 
suggestively stands adjacent, and the average through is more 
than three to each chapter. 

We are thus particular with this first gospel, as, by its more 
frequent return to the former canon, it discloses the “ mind 
of the Spirit” about the entire new record it inaugurates, and, 
since it indicates the mind of this writer, followed by all the 
others, as to the perpetuity and character of the Scripture 
made old by the writing which they made new—only or 
mainly by relations of time. ; 

Mark is less frequent in extracts, showing but thirty-four ; 
though his gospel is much shorter than Matthew’s,—a differ- 
ence of twelve chapters. He however uses more direct 
quotations or entire sentences, having in the 7th chapter alone, 
five; one from Isaiah, one from Proverbs, and two from 
Exodus; and in his 12th chapter are found seven transcrip- 
tions from history, poetry, and prophecy. He shows less 
fondness for the prophets than Matthew ; is less imaginative, 
more prone to compend and facts. 

Luke is profuse but partial; fifty-eight recognitions are 
found in his gospel, thirty-four of them quotations, and only 
seven of these reaching the hagiographa of the canon. 
Twenty-one of his extracts recall passages in the Pentateuch, 
and twenty are from the prophets. The ‘‘law and the pro- 
phets” seemed literally to engage his affections to the prior 
Scripture. 

In the twenty-one chapters of John, forty passages are set 
among his sentences, but more than half of them are allusions. 
His intense spirituality often appears in an apparent extrac- 
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tion of the spiritual essence of a former Scripture, and trans- 
ferring it in his own divinely select phrase to the new record. 
His exquisitely creative genius shows itself in his remarkable 
preference for the poetry and visions of past inspiration. 
Thirty of his forty returns to it, are to the poets and prophets. 
He was an admirable annalist of spiritual acts, a very indif- 
ferent one of physical deeds. What other disciple could have 
drawn those inimitable four chapters (14-18 inclusive) with 
scarce a visible act in them, but packed with the summaries of 
the glorious Gospel? His seventh chapter is a specimen of his 
exquisite skill in promoting the great aim of his gospel. It 
exceeds any other equal portion in recognitions of the former 
covenant. In it occurs our Lord’s great combat with the Jews 
at the Feast of the Tabernacles, and nearly all of the nine 
references found in it, are set down in the words of Christ 
himself. This, the reader perceives, gives a three-fold sanctity 
to those words ; that which they had in their original position 
as written by “ holy men of old,” that which Christ’s selection 
and use of them gave, and that which the insertion of them 
by this inspired disciple superadded. What a token against 
the “lying delusion” that the Old Testament is done away 
by the New, such passages are. 

The Acts of the Apostles, in the varied voices mingling in 
the thrilling annals therein, keep fully up to the pattern set 
in the gospels. Fifty-seven times the reader’s eye is turned to | 
the great first covenant in these victorious chapters. Entire 
narrations, indeed, are taken and used as chains held at one 
end by the popular faith, through which to shoot the electric 
fire of the Gospel from inspired lips at the other end. The 7th 
chapter is a remarkable enforcement of our argument. It 
contains the awful plea of the martyr Stephen—that terrible 
last word which “cut to the heart” his murderers. This 
chapter alone shows twenty-two instances of return to the 
former Testament; and the portions thus taken were the very 
barbs to his arrows, the edges to his lances. If those words 
were “ done away,” the heroic saint, inspired too at the time, 
greatly erred in so profuse election from them. 

With the close of these New Testament chronicles, a new 
class of Scriptures are reached. The narrative of the Gospel 
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is ended. The magnificent task of exposition and organization 
of its blessed truths begins. The first generation of Scripture 
authors have finished their work. One part of it was to put 
down a foundation for those coming after to stand upon. 

More remote from prophets and “holy men of old,” the life 
and words of Christ variously written out, the religious life 
life lifted to a more intellectual and doctrinal form, we shall 
expect now, if ever, that the marked disuse of the first Testa- 
ment will begin. Shall we find any longer this incessant 
reminiscence by the spirit of inspiration? Will not the past 
give place to the now triumphant present and splendid future ? 
This ‘great apostle” Paul, having “the care of all the 
churches,” and the visibly “ chosen vessel” in which to convey 
the remaining messages of inspiration to men, is Roman born 
and bred, and not bound by any Judaistic sympathies or modes 
of thonght. He will be able to speak out of his great impulse, 
his mastership in all the knowledges the world then had, and 
genius for logical, philosophical penetration, for ever un- 
matched. Surely this convert by miracle, this commissioner 
to the extra-Judean world, is the,man to begin a new style of 
New Testament writing, “ forgetting the things which are 
behind,” and showing that the old is done away by the new. 

We open the great epistle of the canon, first in order though 
fourth in time, that to the Romans. It is really a grand spirit- 
ual summary. It depicts man’s moral character, the apostacy, 
universal sinfulness, and utter hopelessness before a holy God. 
Then comes the work of sovereign love; its executor Christ ; 
man’s access to it by faith ; and thus, in a sense, law, prophets, 
and gospel yield their vitalities to form this matchless creed 
for the world. But granting this, is there any reaching back 
to past oracles such as shows he is not, by this very doctrino- 
spiritual manifesto, just meaning to emancipate the world 
from any bondage to former testimony? Let us look. Six- 
teen brief chapters, with four hundred and thirty-three verses, 
make the epistle; and among these are seventy-four inspired 
recognitions of the ancient books, an as yet unprecedented 
average of nearly five to each chapter; and what is most 
noticeable, only thirteen of the number are not direct, full 
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quotations, Mere allusion was not enough ; the literal phrase 
must come out from the Law, Psalms, and prophets, and 
swollen with mightier meaning, serve in his gigantic argu- 
ment. 

Nearly every book is under tribute in this single epistle, as 
the author arrays his stupendous witness against man the 
apostate, and for Jesus Christ the propitiation. 

If any where the former Scriptures have in the latter pecu- 
liar honor, surely it is here. The missive throbs with pulsa- 
tions driven through it, from the “lively oracles” which came 
from men moved with the “ Holy Ghost.” 

The two letters to the Church at Corinth, with fifty-three 
transfers from the “former treatise” or testament, Galatians 
with sixteen, Ephesians with ten, and the minor epistles in 
about that proportion, extend the evidence that later inspira- 
tion was as an outgrowth or complement to the earlier. Then 
comes the grand Messiah epistle—the final argument of inspi- 
ration against legality, Judaism, and all anti-Christ forms 
offaith. In the epistle to the Hebrews, of only thirteen brief 
chapters (and three hundred and three verses), we count with 
surprise eighty-five returns to the former covenant, and in 
the famed eleventh chapter éwenty-seven of these are traced. 
As signatures to bank notes create their value, so this epistle 
is a species of credit signature to the examplars of the people 
of God; it certifies them to the posterity of faith. No single 
section of the New Testament yet met, is so infused and fabri- 
cated from the Old as this. Its great thought, salvation by 
faith in Christ our sacrifice—i. e. the atonement, the very life- 
germ of all the word of God,—is made most dependent upon 
the old covenant. So that if the atonement is the vitality of 
the Christian faith ; that faith has the springs to its life in that 
covenant. 

With little variation from these enumerations, James, Peter, 
John, and Jude fill out the sacred volume to the Apocalypse. 
But this coronal scroll, this jewelled band upon the awful and 
glorious “‘ volume of the book,” glows in singular profusion 
with gems and hues from former authors. Written seven or 
eight years after all the other parts of the New Testament, 
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except the gospel of John, which was a few months or a year 
later in date, it largely exceeds all of them in quotation usage. 
Two hundred and forty-five Old Testament recognitions gleam 
on the reader from its twenty-two chapters. The book might 
be termed the chromatic lens of Scripture, gathering rays and 
hues from all gone before; projecting them in an image of inex- 
plicable form and beauty upon the future. We doubt if any 
composition is known to man, drawn in such exquisite filaments 
and tintings from other and long prior composition. The Holy 
Ghost in that authorship is bidding farewell to the world; 
taking leave of a ransomed race through inspired words, and 
seems to traverse the whole field of past communications, re- 
calling and so confirming as its own message, each separate 
portion. Above one fourth of all the numerous confirmations 
of the Old Testament Scriptures found in the New, singularly 
enrich this parting message to man. If 2 is inspired, it con- 
firms the inspiration of all that went before. 

What now shall we think of a faith, or of ordinances which 
find the whole Word of God troublesome, and so much so, 
that it is easier to reject that wholeness of the Word than the 
favorite opinion? What shall we think of a piety that boasts 
its rejection of Moses and the prophets, or that finds in the 
Gospel that which makes the Law useless? Can any man 
truly love one part of the Divine word while rejecting or even 
dishonoring any other part? ‘The song of Moses and the 
Lamb,” sung before the throne, is the song of the Law and the 
Gospel. If disjoined by our faith here, how shall they be 
united there? The Apocalypse, as shown, reaches in singular 
carefulness its inspired recognitions to each portion of the 
divine word, and so makes it all a part of itself, blending all 
the parts into one message, and then underwrites the whole 
with the dread adjuration: “If any man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues that are written in 
this book. And if any man shall take away from the words 
of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part 
out of the book of life, and out of the holy city, and from the 
things which are written in this book.” Rev. xxii : 18, 19. 
With St. Augustine we respond: Novum Testamentum in Ve- 
tere latet: Vetus in Novo patet. 
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By Rey. SzRENO D, CLARK, Sunderland, Massachusetts. 


Zrau is ardor of feeling. It has been defined ‘‘a passionate 
ardor.” It is the heart on fire—a strong, vehement desire, in- 
citing to a fixed determination of will and accordant energy 
and perseverance of action. It is the whole soul inflamed in 
pursuit of some object, and will not be satisfied without it. 
. Labor for its attainment is not toil, but a spontaneity. Christ- 
tan zeal is the soul thus inflamed and borne on by a rational, 
yet resistless impulse or spontaneity of sustained action, to- 
wards the acquisition of an object connected with immortality 
and reedeming mercy. It is the controlling love of Christ in 
the soul. It is being filled with the Spirit and bearing its pre- 
cious fruits. It is making the salvation of man, thereby 
glorifying the Saviour, the simple end of life. 

Christian zeal, then, in its essentiality, is a fervor in view of 
truth and obligation, of sin and misery, of purity and blessed- 
ness, of Christ and redemption, at once rational and passionate. 
It is the spirit of humility and dependence, and yet of uncon- 
querable determination. Every power of the soul is wrought 
up to its highest capacity. All one’s effectiveness is brought 
out by it. The reason energized and yet directing, the heart 
glowing, the will resolved, the man weak in himself, and strong 
in God, is moved on in his course of moral activity resistlessly. 

But the Scriptures speak of a wrong zeal as well as a sound, 
healthful zeal. The mind may be as fully roused, and the will 
as resolutely set in doing evil as in doing good. The heart 
may burn as intensely with the fires of hell as with the fires of 
the Holy Ghost. Saul sought to slay the Gibeonites “in his 
zeal to the children of Israel and Judah.” Jehu had a zeal 
which was but the fumes of pride when he said: ‘‘ Come, see 
my zeal for the Lord.” The Jews, in the time of Christ, were 
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zealous for the law of Moses. The zeal of the Pharisees led 
them to take the life of their long-expected Messiah. Ani- 
mated by similar feelings, James and John were ready to ask 
for fire to come down from heaven to consume those declining 
to entertain their Lord. Paul, before his conversion, was filled 
with zeal to destroy the disciples of the Nazarene, All these 
are instances of a passionate ardor in the pursuit of some ob- 
ject, deemed, by those who felt it, desirable ; but which was, 
nevertheless, not a zeal kindled by inspiration from heaven, 
and hence wrong. 

Zeal is wrong, either because the feelings or motives dictat- 
ing the conduct to which it leads are wrong, or because the 
object at which it aims is wrong, or because the mode in 
which it is pursued is wrong. Paul said of the Jews: “They 
have 4 zeal for God, but not according to knowledge.” Here 
the object, the kingdom of God, was right, but the feelings and 
mode with which it was sought to be advanced were wrong. 

Right zeal invariably has its origin in love to God and holi- 
ness, in a regard to the divine law and devotion to the cause 
of Christ ; and is always directed by the wisdom of the Gospel. 
Wrong zeal has its source in some form of selfishness. True, it 
may not so appear to him who is actuated by it. The heart’s 
depravity may throw sucha mist around his moral perceptions, 
that he may not himself be conscious of its real well-spring. 
It may originate in covert ambition, love of domination, envy, 
or ill-will, in a determination to compass one’s ends merely 
because they are Acs own ends, in party-spirit or pride of opin- 
ion, sanctified in his own eyes. False zeal may have ever a 
more benignant origin—in a sense of natural justice, benevo- 
lence, humanity, or sympathy, fired by self-emolument and 
unillumed by Gospel discretion. But whatever its immediate 
source, it is ever the outworking of some element of the selfish 
principle, 

Hence, right zeal is disinterested; wrong zeal self-interested. 
Right zeal seeks the honor of God; wrong zeal the honor of 
self. The one seeks the gratification of its own will; the other, 
the fulfilment of the divine will. The one is humble, distrust- 
fal of self, “poor in spirit;” the other proud, self-confident. 
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The latter boasts of its works of justice, humanity, and love, 
and piques itself on its own consequence in the progress of 
virtue and the world’s amelioration ; the former glories alone 
in the grace of God, exclaiming in the courage of faith: “TI 
can do all things through Christ strengthening me.” While 
wrong zeal is sometimes headstrong, fiery, regardless of conse- 
quences; and sometimes sly, underhanded, trickish, artful, as 
circumstances or natural character dictate ; right zeal is wise, 
cautious, feeling its way, stepping surely, carefully retaining 
what it gains, but ever above-board, noble, magnanimous. 
The one, though overflowing, perhaps, with compassion to its 
specific object, often disregards the feelings of those who stand 
in its way, riding over them with as little mercy as the war- 
horse tramples on the mangled corpses that strew the battle- 
field; the other, in its most impassioned work, glowing and 
softened with love, is thoughtful and kind, would not need- 
lessly cause the slightest vibration of pain; even itself feeling 
the wounds it sometimes in duty inflicts. The one, in its 
aroused moments, is like the sun shining in its vernal strength, 
awaking the earth to beauty; the other, like the hurricane, 
desolates wherever it goes. 

Hence, while the one is cruel as the Inquisition, the other is 
serene and mild as angelic ardor. Wrong zeal can go forth 
with Mohammed to conquer the nations to the faith of Islam- 
ism, can butcher and burn and ravage, leaving desolation, 
blood and anguish, tears and groans in its train; right zeal 
goes forth with Carey, and Swartz, and Martyn, and Brainerd, 
and Harriet Newel, and Mrs. Judson; carrying the Gospel of 
peace to the benighted; kindling in hearts unused to praise 
the sweet song of Christian joy ; spreading the beauties of the 
rainbow over regions darkened with reeking corruption ; purg- 
ing habitations of cruelty, and filling them with the sunshine 
of redeeming mercy. The one vindicates its opinions with the 
axe, the faggot, imprisonment and torture—deeds of woe which 
make even selfish humanity weep, and promotes its interests 
by sneers, bitter words and denunciations. The other sits en- 
throned on the calm summit of reason and love, and issues in- 
structions radiant with its own heavenly light, attended-by the 
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Spirit’s unseen, but subduing power. The one stands beside 
Nero and Domitian, Laud and the bloody Mary, and smiles at 
the butchery, the streams of Protestant blood, and the shrieks 
of anguish which forever stamp with infamy and the curse of 
God St. Bartholomew’s day. The other sits in the study of 
Augustine, of Calvin, of Edwards, in the prison with Baxter, 
and “‘the mighty dreamer” so skilfully embodying the subtle 
workings of Christian experience in his “ Pilgrim’s Progress ;” 
it rejoices in all the good which these giants of thought and 
consecrated imagination and theological lore achieved ; and 
it leaps for joy over the revival scenes of Northampton, and 
the wide-spreading results of Whitefield’s labors. 

Right zeal is guided by the truths of the Gospel in their 
symmetrical proportions—by correct views of God’s character, 
of his requirements, of his purposes and providences, of man, 
his ruin and his responsibilities—truths that shine along every 
pathway of life,—is a zeal according to knowledge, is wise as a 
serpent and harmless as a dove ; and moves forward with effect, 
leaving verdure and flowers springing up in its footsteps. 
Wrong zeal is guided by some one truth or duty, while others 
are disregarded, or perhaps by a mere blind impression of 
duty ; and hence though active, energetic, full of fire, some- 
times hits, but often misses; it is like a loaded wain driven 
furiously on, sometimes in the path, but more frequently out 
of it, rushing on over stones and rocks and logs, jolting, creak- 
ing, bounding, till dashed and broken, its fragments are strown 
along its path, and the object for which it started in such good 
earnest, is lost. 

_ Right zeal enlists in its service all the powers of the mind, 
suitably and equably excites all its tendencies and susceptibili- 
ties; so that the whole mental organism is well balanced, all 
its parts being poised and regulated by love. It works like the 
summer heat, hidden and noiseless, yet irresistibly diffusing 
itself through field, and wood, and meadow, covering the whole 
with freshness and bloom. Wrong zeal, with but half the 
mind in action, or swayed by some prejudice or passion, led on 
by some object or interest magnified out of its true proportion, 
or frenzied with some side issue, pulls vigorously at some one 
string in the network of society, which, by the effort, soon 
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becomes snarled and kinked, and the more it is pulled and 
jerked, the worse it is. Fit illustration this of our modern wn- 
christian reformers, who would unwind the skein of society to 
rewind it on better principles; but the only result of their un- 
skilful handling is to entangle it worse than before, and the 
more earnestly they work the more entangled it becomes. 

The difficulty is not, that he who is actuated by this wrong 
zeal has not strength of feeling enough, resolution enough, or 
energy enough ; the trouble is, selfishness, in some of its subtle 
forms—pride, ambition, envy, party-spirit, or self-love, con- 
trols; or for want of Gospel knowledge he aims at some chi- 
merical object, or pursues it by unscriptural medns ; and thus 
he who, perhaps, has some ill-defined intention of being an 
. angel of mercy, becomes one of those seemingly reckless beings 
who scatter around them firebrands, arrows, and death. 

Wrong zeal is therefore always disastrous, in a greater or 
less, degree, both to the church and to society. It is indeed 
one of the worst of evils. Blood and havoe, desolation and 
misery, present or prospective, have marked its footsteps. His- 
tory assures us that aside from the general cause, native de- 
pravity, it has made more infidels than any one cause; forged 
more weapons against the church than any other agency. Its 
history has never been fully written, but when it is, it will 
constitute one of the darkest chapters of human conduct. On 
the other hand, right zeal is good and only good—good in 
itself and good in its influences, It is that fire of love which 
identifies us with Christ, makes us one with him as he is one 
with the Father—one in affection, one in desire, one in pur- 
pose and moral action. While wrong zeal, in its essentiality, is 
grovelling, revolving, like a slave in the treadmill, around the 
little point, se/f ; true zeal is the glory of our natures, that which 
refines.and dignifies, that which it is the great end of our exist- 
ence to exercise. It alike honors God and exalts ourselves, 
fastening us to the throne of heaven, and rendering us lights 
amid the darkness of this apostate world. While it reproves 
sin, it awakens the songs of joy and praise. 

It is consequently of vast moment that we have the one and 
avoid the other. To this end we must carefully discriminate 

20 
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between the two, clearly understand the marks by which they 
are distinguished, both in their elements and manifestations. 
Otherwise we shall be exceedingly liable to be imposed upon 
by the exceeding subtlety of the selfish principle, often trea- 
cherously coloring our thoughts, shaping our motives, leading 
the undiscerning to regard both the true and the false, in 
their elementary principles, as blending harmoniously like the 
rays of light; and thus obscuring the great fact, that in their 
natures and developments, the difference between them is im- 
measurable—the one working with God, the other with the 
enemy of all good—the one leading to heaven, the other to 
perdition. 

The spirit of the age should also awaken caution on this 
point. The human mind is in a ferment; mankind are in 
motion. The slumbers of the past are breaking; quietism in 
religion is passing away. Demosthenes’ three great requisites 
of oratory—“ action, action, action,” is seemingly the motto of 
the moral workers ‘of the times. Vices, immoralities, and 
erimes are attacked with an unsparing hand. The belief is 
wide-spread that these cannot be removed without direct 
effort. The wrongs of society and the defects of the church 
are seen; and there is a determination to work their purifica- 
tion. The reformer has arisen in his might, and, like the icono- 
clast, is dealing his blows around him. The spirit of missions 
is reviving. The promises relative to the final triumphs of 
‘Christianity are viewed with fresh interest. Many think they 
already discover through the murky atmosphere the morning- 
star of the latter-day glory. It is a common conviction that 
the signs of the times demand new moral enterprises, more 
vigorous effort ; that there must be a better spirit in the church 
to bring about, and harmonize with, the spirit of the better 
times coming. There is much high endeavor, not a little en- 
thusiasm, and perhaps some fanaticism. This waking up of 
the moral elements is hopeful. We would by no means check 
the fervid wheels of moral and spiritual progress. On the con- 
trary, we desire to see the activity of the age spreading and 
deepening till every member in our churches shall feel the 
energies of his soul stirred to their utmost capacity. But we 
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may not take dross for gold; the appearance of spiritual in- 
terest for the reality of it. As moral activity may have a 
wrong basis and a wrong spirit as well as aright basis and a 
right spirit, we must search to the bottom the ground of our 
activity——the spirit of our enterprises, remembering that in the 
view of the heart-searching Jehovah action in itself is nothing, 
the spirit of action every thing. . That effort which is animated 
and informed by the spirit of Christ is the only instrumental 
power which is to bring the nations under his dominion. 
Ifence, amid the general stir and waking up of the moral ele- 
ments, especially while there is the appearance of much that 
is desirable and yet questionable, the necessity of discriminat- 
ing between true and false zeal. We may not thoughtlessly 
. abandon ourselves to the roll of the tide that is sweeping around 
us. Our motto should be, “ Act, and act with earnestness, but 
act with forethought.” Never was there an age demanding 
more self-examination, more steadiness and depth of view, 
more searching into the spirit of action, than the present. Fail- 
ing here, we shall become devastators rather than benefactors 
of society—corrupters rather than purifiers of the church. Our 
zeal must originate in, and be sustained by, symmetrical views 
of Scriptural truth. 

Let it be ineffaceably impressed, that to the sustenance of true 
Christian zeal, there must be thorough apprehension of those 
truths that lie deep in the systems both of moral government’ 
and redemption, which, coming up before us at every turn of 
life, form the motive power of all accountable actions; thus 
the universal and special providence of God, his immutability 
in purpose and in law, his glory as the ultimate end of being, 
the unchangeableness of obligation and of absolute dependence, 
the total depravity of man and its hatefulness to God, regene- 
ration by the Spirit, justification alone by the vicarious sacri- 
fice of Christ, the unalterable conditions of salvation and the 
eternal woe of those who reject them—all are of incalculable 
moment. These principles, lying at the foundation of the 
gospel scheme, strike their influence through the whole; 
guiding and prompting to all specific acts, they constitute the 
fuel of sustained Christian activity, tirelessly moving onward 
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over the varied obstacles of human corruption. With these 
in view we never find time for sloth or procrastination. With- 
out them the flame will be liable, at any moment, to flicker, or 
rage into fanaticism. Altogether unscriptural and absurd is 
the idea that earnest and steadfast activity in the cause of re- 
demption and man’s amelioration can be kept alive without 
clear discriminating knowledge of the great doctrines of Rev- 
elation. All’ moral enterprises undertaken withont them, 
though they may for a time succeed, will ultimately fail. The 
vital principles of the Gospel can alone nerve us with sufficient 
energy, inspire that unfaltering purpose, incite to that endur- 
ing activity, which the world’s regeneration demands. While 
such men as Theodore Parker, who has just gone to his sad 
reckoning for high talents perverted, and others with a variety 
of religious creeds and no creeds, are cherishing and propa- 
gating a zeal for human improvement kindled at the fires of 
human sympathy, Christians sbould make it their special con- 
cern to evince a zeal kindled by divine truth, attended and 
illumed by the Holy Ghost. The latter should surpass im- 
measurably the former in their earnestness for man’s welfare, 
both temporal and spiritual; and would they but do it, the 
world would sooner learn the vast superiority of true zeal over 
all its counterfeits. The supineness of those professedly resting 
on the Bible, and accepting Christ as their king in works of 
philanthropy and holiness, gives the false zealots of the times 
their chief power. 

Our obligations to exercise true Christian zeal are therefore 
worthy of very serious consideration. Its nature being such as 
we have represented, absorbing the interests of the soul and 
controlling it; its ennobling and far-reaching influences on 
ourselves and the world ; its origin in the heart of divine love, 
and its aspirations, not only itself soaring to the sky, but en- 
deavoring to allure the world thither also—all show that our 
obligations personally to exercise it are immense. A voice 
from the throne, and a voice from within, alike impose it upon 
us. 

The first ground of our obligation lies in the fact, that Christ 
evinced zeal in accomplishing the work of atonement, and in 
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establishing the throne to which he was appointed. When he 
came to his own, and they refused to receive him as Lord ; when 
he “entered the temple built and adorned as a symbol of his 
church purchased with his own blood, and found it desecrated 
by those who would make a gain of godliness,” his love to his 
Father, and his indignation against those defiling that holy 
place, kindled toa blaze. He could not endure their polluting 
presence; and he drove them from the sacred inclosure with 
such violence that they who saw this fearful manifestation of 
his holiness, applied to him the words of the Psalmist: “The 
zeal of thine house hath caten me up.” A righteous enthu- 
siasm inspired him, and nothing could stand before it. All 
fled as if driven by the heat of a furnace. His soul glowing 
' with the calm, but all-engrossing emotions of Deity, would not 
be satisfied without the cleansing of that house which was ap- 
pointed as his own abode. 

The same strength of feeling hurried him on to the comple- 
tion of his great work, the offering up of himself on the cross. 
“T have,” he says, “a baptism to be baptized with, and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished.” This opening the 
way for the display of divine mercy, this revelation of the 
highest glory of the divine character, this restoration of the 
ruined to holiness, was a work so marvellous, so transcendently 
glorious to God and beneficent to man, that it became the mas- 
ter passion of the Redeemer’s soul to effect it. He could not 
be checked or staid in his course till it was done. 


“That flame which lights an angel’s eye, 
Burned brightly—blessed charity.” 


He panted for the joy that was set before him in souls 
redeemed. Would that his professed followers felt but half 
the desire to spread a knowledge of his redemption, that he 
felt to endure the anguish of procuring it. 

That we are under obligation to feel the same we need not 
linger to prove. For Christ’s zeal was peculiarly the result of 
all the divine attributes combined, the highest manifestation 
of the divine character, the meeting of all the rays of the 
divine excellencies in action, the blazing forth of the divine 
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nature in favor of righteousness and in aversion tosin. The 
like zeal, the like concentration of all the holy activities of the 
soul, is peculiarly our duty as the professed followers of Clirist. 
It is thus, and only thus, that we harmonize with him, desire 
what he desires, and with the same intensity in proportion to 
the strength of our capacities. Indeed, this Christ-like zeal— 
this heart-burning to diffuse a knowledge of salvation to the 
ends of the earth, to check sin and thwart its designs, is the 
noblest activity of the mind, inspired by the noblest principles. 
It is the going forth of all that is divine in the renewed heart. 
If, therefore, we only have regard to the true dignity of our 
natures, we shall endeavor to exercise it. 

The second ground of obligation is man’s capacity for the 
most impassioned feelings and desires. We have seen the 
passion of anger overmastering the reason, deadening every 
moral sensibility, driving away every kindly affection, even 
burning with madness, and causing the heart to boil like a 
cauldron; thus evincing the amazing capabilities of man for 
strength of passion. Revenge will work for years, as is the 
case with the savage, inducing him to devise every means, 
endure any hardship, suffer any privation, in order to its fiend- 
ish gratification. The military chieftain is sometimes wrought 
up to an enthusiasm of feeling and energy of purpose, which 
carries him without quailing up to the very mouth of the bat- 
tery belching forth its iron hail, cutting down his ranks as the 
mower’s scythe the grass. An entire detachment of soldiers, 
sent on some desperate charge, will rush between blazing lines 
of artillery where they can expect nothing but mangled limbs 
or instant death ; or will stand to be shot down with an intrepid 
bravery, which is the result of a passionate determination, 
assuming the form of coolness, and which no personal torture 
ean shake. It is not indifference to pain or toil which enables 
them thus to do or dare, but the roused-up spirit prepared to 
act and to suffer : 

We have the like manifestation of human passion, when the 
mind is bent on the acquisition of property or fame. It be- 
comes engrossed with its object, which is pursued with an 
ardor, a resolution, and perseverance that will not cool or give 
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over. All the powers of body and mind are put in requisition 
to secure it, Death seems preferable to failure; and hence, 
when success crowns not one’s efforts, the reason sometimes 
reels, and he prefers strangling to life—a sentiment embodied 
in the youthful motto of Dr. William Robertson—“ Vita sine 
literis mors est ;” indicating his absorbing passion for literary 
treasures. We have seen the feeble mother toiling and weary- 
ing herself for days and nights, unmindful of her own weak- 
ness and pains, in solicitude to relieve the sufferings of her 
habe cheerfully expending her life for the sake of prolonging 
a life dearer than her own. We have seen the father, to 
rescue his child from the flames, from a watery grave, or the 
butchery of savage foes, perform acts of daring and feats of 
strength, which seemingly surpass all human capabilities, 
We have seen the confessor of the Gospel confronting opposi- 
tion most painful to bear, meeting threatened imprisonment 
and death with a persistent courage which neither racks nor 
stocks could intimidate. We have seen the martyr bidding 
defiance to the horrors of the Inquisition, encountering the 
flames, or the fangs of wild beasts, without fear, even with ex- 
ultation, counting it all joy that he was worthy to suffer for 
Christ. We have seen the young man and woman delicately 
trained, glowing with love to spread the salvation of the Gospel 
which filled their own bounding hearts with joy, dash the fair 
prospects of ease and fame bursting upon them in their native 
land, tear themselves away from childhood’s “sweet home,” 
break the tenderest ties of affection, of endeared and refined 
society, to take up their abode in far distant regions and in un- 
healthy climes, amid wild and barbarous men, for the sake of 
publishing the glad tidings of redeeming grace to those who, 
for this deed of love, might take their lives. 

But in proof that God has endowed man with.vast capacities 
of feeling, emotion, will, purpose, we need not fix our eyes alone 
on the strength of passion in others. We ourselves are con- 
scious of possessing the same moral elements. We have felt 
our own souls stirring with a mighty energy, even agitated till 
they shook our whole frames; we have felt our hearts glowing 
within like a furnace, swelling and heaving till it seemed they 
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would burst; we have been conscious of conflicting emotions 
and desires, strong and wild as the sea in a storm; we have 
felt our souls sinking within us under the pressure of over- 
whelming affliction till they seemed crushed, and then again 
erecting themselves for some gigantic enterprise, putting on 
strength as though they could wrestle with the very elements 
and overcome them. 

Thus we have abundant testimony, both within and without, 
that there is no undertaking, no hardship, no suffering, no tor- 
ture, no form of violent or lingering death, which the human 
heart, when roused and braced, dare not encounter, will not 
even bear one through exultingly. 

Now for what were all these powerful sensibilities given us? 
Our Creator had some design in kindling these fires in the soul. 
What was that design? Surely if these susceptibilities were 
only intended to glow with revenge and hate, to dilate with 
pride and ambition, to canker with envy, to inflate us with 
vanity and self-estimation, or to agitate us with those feverish 
- emotions which actuate half the world, and toss them as roll 
the tempestuous waves, it were a useless expenditure of crea- 
tive power; nay, worse, it were to qualify us to become the 
devastators of society. But ah! this vast capacity of emotion, 
affection, will, was given us for the noblest purposes—it was 
designed as the soi in which Christian zeal might take root, 
and work, and thrive for the world’s redemption—that we 
might be filled with those loftiest emotions and sublimest as- 
pirations which are fitted to bear us on in the service of Christ 
amid the severest difficulties ; to nerve us to tread those thorny 
paths which lacerate even to torture the susceptible spirit, and 
energize us to encounter enemies the bitterest, the most viru- 
lent that earth or even hell can raise. For the accomplish- 
ment of such high achievements—achievements which Christ 
has made it our duty to accomplish in his name, this capacity 
of strong, all-controlling emotion is just what we need. When 
filled with holy affections, what will it not inspirit us, with 
God’s help, to perform? It will urge us forward in the path 
of duty as irresistibly as the force which moves the earth on 
its axis, bringing day and night with unfaltering certainty. It 
will work incessantly as thesteam that works the engine, ren- 
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dering us every-day Christians, inducing us to sow beside all 
waters, to shed around us the sweet dewe of Christ’s love, to 
make home and its surroundings a garden of rich perfume; 
as well as to become messengers of love to carry salvation to 
distant regions, diffusing the verdure and loveliness of spring 
over every moral desert which disfigures our earth. . 

Now since this capacity, when occupied with holy affections, 
qualifies us for this highest work, and since it was designed by 
our Creator for this very purpose, it becomes our indispensable 
duty to employ it thns, and to employ it in no other way. It 
should not be filled with affections centred on self, but on God. 
It should not glow with anger, but with love to Christ and 
holy indignation against sin. It should not swell with pride, 
but with the glorious hope of the Gospel; not corrode with 
envy and jealousy, but glow with a genial regard for man in his 
trials and sorrows ; not heave with aspirations for worldly gain 
or renown, but with aspirations to become rich in good works, 
and to save the souls of the wretched. When our power of 
strong emotions is thus employed, we shall be Christlike in 
activity and usefulness here, and fitted, when the present scene 
is over, to burn with seraphic love and to join in immortal hal- 
lelujahs before the throne. Then, indeed, our capacities for 
enrapturing emotion and the resistless energies of zeal will find 
their full activity, demonstrating that we were made for a 
higher sphere of service—the unending beatitudes of the divine 
presence. . 

In the third place, this high state of emotion, affection, and 
will, constituting Christian zeal, is the normal state of the soul. 
God made us for a certain end, to oceupy a certain niche in 
the great temple of intelligent existence. He gave us just the 
capacities and tendencies we need; all have offices to fill— 
work to do; otherwise some are useless, made for no valuable 
purpose — a supposition impeaching alike the wisdom and 
goodness of our Creator. But to suppose we possess any degree 
of power not employed, nor intended to be employed, the re- 
sult is the same—a useless power is equally imparted. But 
the soul was constituted not only for activity, but for specific 
activity. We were to glorify God, to love and obey him—to 
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be ourselves holy, and to promote the holiness of others. It is 
not then enough to say that the human mind was made for the 
highest activity, but for the highest holy activity. The divine 
service is its appropriate sphere. When, therefore, all the ca- 
pacities and susceptibilities of the mind are excited or drawn 
out in their full energies towards God and the honor of his 
name, the mind is in the state in which it was created to exist. 
The divine ideal of the human soul before the creative fiat 
was spoken, is realized. When a machine, with its several 
wheels and cogs, bands and springs, all occupying their proper 
position, and whirling with their proper motion, is producing 
the finished fabric, the machine is answering the end of the 
inventor. When the muscles and ligaments of the body, 
all its secretions and functions, are in full action, it is in a 
healthful or normal condition. So with the human mind, 
when all its wheels and springs are working in the fervor of 
their power, are animated by the Holy Ghost and suffused 
with holy love, the organism is moving in its perfection; it is 
in its normal state. 

This completeness of mental and moral activity accords with 
our conception of angels. They are the personifications of 
spiritual energies, moving like flames of fire. They are cum- 
bered with no dormant faculties. Holy love, rising with an 
intense flame in the very centre of their being, and controlling 
the whole, moyes all their powers and moral proclivities in the 
direction of duty. We can conceive of nothing less than this 
profoundest activity as constituting their normal state; for to 
suppose them less vitally energetic than their capacities allow, 
would destroy at once that idea of purity and exaltation which 
we attach to angelic existence. 

The same elevated conception is also our idea of the glories 
and immunities of the human soul when separated from the 
body. We conceive of it as free, buoyant, springing, from its 
prison in all the living energy of its nature, no clog weighing 
it down, no impediment hindering its movements. It is this 
conception of the soul’s inherent life, its capacity for spontane- 
ous and tireless action when freed from the body, which, 
sometimes, when we feel the workings of heaven-born powers 
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within us, the aspirations of unutterable thonghits, the fine deli- 
cacy of emotions too etherial for a lodgment in this gross dwell- 
ing of clay, when the soul seems shackled, even entombed in 
the body, the organs of speech but the mockery of imple- 
ments to express what is yearning for expression, and yet can- 
not find development—inspires us with undefined longings to 
break from our confinement within the walls of the body, that 
our freed spirits may act with all their native vigor, soaring as 
flames of fire on angels’ wings and with angelic ardor. To 
attain this spontaneous and glorious activity we instinctively 
desire as the perfection of our being; and these deepest long- 
ings of our natures can never be satisfied without attaining, or 
the prospect of attaining #t. The thought of remaining as we 
are, bound down by sin and flesh forever, would be most 
oppressive. 

Besides, whom do we regard as the model man in the 
church, or in society? Him who is putting forth, in full, the 
etiergies of his entire being. To satisfy our sense of right, 
judging of the conduct of others, it is by no meens enough 
that they are thus energetic in amassing wealth, in promoting 
political or social improvements, in cultivating science, litera- 
ture, or art; all their efficiency must be exerted in the service 
of holiness or of redeeming mercy. It is only such men as 
Baxter, Whitefield, Nettleton, and Harlan Page, men who ap- 
proximate, in spirituality and purity, the sinless man, Christ 
Jesus, and who are ever struggling for a closer and closer re- 
semblance to that brightest ideal of human perfection, that 
receive our bighest approbation; even they fail to receive 
it entirely, because we are constantly discovering in them 
some shades of selfishness, some languor in religious zeal. 

Our consciences demand the same earnest spirit and con- 
duct in ourselves. We carry with us the living conviction 
that all the powers which God has given us onght to be em- 
ployed in his service, and that to their utmost capacity. For 
the least coldness, supineness, or formality, we feel con- 
demned. We may, indeed, become encased in self-right- 
eousness, or frozen in stupidity, and justify ourselves in ex- 
ceedingly defective conduct. But even in such cases, we in 
some way convince ourselves that we are doing all we can for 
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Christ in the circumstances ; otherwise, our consciences trouble 
us. They demand the glow of the whole sonl—the kindling 
of all its fires, else they compel us to hear their condemning 
voice. Thus this fervor, denominated Christian zeal, is alike 
the dictate of our reason, of our hearts and our consciences, 
both in respect to ourselves and to others. 

All sin inevitably hinders the movement of the mental or- 
ganism. It is in the soul like gravel in the eye, fretting its 
muscles and integuments, destroying or impairing vision. It 
is like the blood infused on the brain, paralyzing or benumb- 
ing parts, or the whole frame. Thus sin cannot fail to throw 
the soul from its normal state—to cripple or weaken its pow- 
ers. To indulge the settled slumbers of any moral suscepti- 
bility must be offensive to God, because the soul is not then in 
the state in which it was constituted to exist. As it came 
forth from its Maker’s hand, and moved according to its laws, 
every part in full play, stretching upward toward the throne 
in holy aspirations, and exulting in the joy of obedience, he 
pronounced it very good. As he now sees it under the paraly- 
sis of sin, its parts in conflict and jarring in their motion, 
the whole halting and laboring on in its revolutions, he can 
no longer be pleased with it.. It is like the dwarfed tree, bent 
and twisted und misshapen by excrescences, instead of the 
well-proportioned oak, with its crown of branches and foliage 
towering in its princely grandeur. It is like the stately edi- 
fice with its timbers wrenched, its roof cracked, its walls 
yawning, standing beside the magnificent temple rising in the 
symmetry of its proportion and the beauty of its architectural 
ornaments, the ideal of what the builder intended. Man, the 
sinner, man, the spiritually indolent, is not the model being 
which the Creator made to reflect his intellectual and moral 
image, heralding forth his glory. The least languor or halt- 
ing in his movements diminishes the lustre which the divine 
ideal man was designed to throw around him. 

Man, therefore, is truly man, only when he is spiritually 
alive, stripped of selfishness, permeated and actuated by love 
ta God and good will to his fellow-immortals, consecrated, soul 
and body, to Christ, and absorbed in the interests of his holy 
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kingdom ; otherwise he is no more man than the stinted tree 
growing on the sand-bank is the lofty oak of .the mountains, 
or the dilapidated edifice is the magnificent temple of Grecian 
taste. Man can rise to his true dignity only by existing in 
his normal state—by being what God intended him to be— 
“steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.” 

The fourth ground of obligation lies in the revealed law of 
God demanding Christian zeal. The divine law revealed is 
in perfect agreement with the law written on the mind. It 
winds itself around the whole man, and binds him, as an in- 
tellectual and moral being, to the throne. It is briefly com- 
prehended in a single precept; ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength.” This is an intensive 
mode of expression. Its real import is, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with every power of the soul wrought up to its 
highest energy. It demands not love beyond mental and 
bodily capacities, only to the extent of these capacities. Up 
to this point there may be no languor, no coldness, no indiffer- 
ence. It demands the kindling up of all our powers into one 
pure, intense flame of love to God. It must be a vital prin- 
ciple, working vigorously outward—a well of life, sending 
forth its deep and fertilizing streams. If we possess all these 
affections which the law prescribes, we shall cherish the ut- 
most dread and abhorrence of sin, and the deepest sorrow on 
account of it wherever it may be found; entire confidence in 
God and the atoning sacrifice of his Son; the most implicit 
resignation to his will as manifested both in his law and in his 
providences ; we shall feel the deepest interest in the welfare of 
all men, even in regard to our bitterest enemies, those who are 
defaming our characters, or heaping injury and insult upon 
us; we shall exclaim with our dying Lord: “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Indeed, every feel- 
ing and affection which a soul wrought up to the strongest 
intensity of love can feel, must be experienced by him who 
fully obeys the first great command. 

Nor does the requirement demand this glow of feeling for 
an hour, for a day, or a year only, but through our whole 
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lives, even onward through the untiring cycles of a never- 
ending duration. The law knows no relaxation in its force. 
It is eternal and unchangeable as God himself; “the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” The degree of love, there- 
fore, which the requirement enjoins, knows no diminution. 
There may be no flickering in its flame, no fading of its bright- 
ness. It must ever increase, as our intellectual capacities 
increase, in effulgence and glory, till it shall be lost amid the 
richer effulgence enwrapping the eternal throne, and the soul 
possessing it shall shine forth with the ineffable brightness 
and celestial beauty of a seraph. 

This description of holy love in its fulness may be thought 
overdrawn; but we do not believe it possible for human lan- 
guage to color it too deeply. We cannot even conceive it. 
The eagle may bend his strong pinions to the sun, and fasten 
upon it his unflinching gaze, but he cannot reach its bright 
domain. So with regard to our conception of the love which 
the divine law enjoins. We may form a picture of its bright- 
ness; we may gaze and wonder at the image we have formed ; 
still the conception will fall far below the reality. Our self- 
ishness and pride prevent our forming any adequate idea ot 
its extent and glory. We are ever inclined to affix to the 
divine law too.low a standard. Our consciences trouble us. 
We are convinced that we do not come up to that high point 
of duty designated in the Bible. We are therefore disposed 
to bring the standard down to our own diminutive measure. 
But all our efforts will be vain; we cannot alter the divine law. 
It stands on that high pedestal on which God has placed it; 
and there it will continue to shine and burn and confound the 
wicked for ever. None of our own standards will avail us; 
we must be judged by that standard which God has fixed. 
This we must face, our naked souls be brought up before its 
consuming blaze, and every thought and feeling and motive 
be scanned in its scrutinizing light, and our characters deter- 
mined accordingly. 

The divine law demanding all this intensity of emotion 
demands, emphatically, Christian zeal. And shall not an obli- 
gation based on this eternal law arouse us to the solemn 
consideration of its claims? If we can contemplate with 
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indifference that law interwoven in the framework of our 
nature, requiring for its full development our extremest 
activity in religious service, shall this revealed law, promul- 
gated directly from the throne, and fastened upon us by the 
immutable relations we sustain to our rightful sovereign, be 
unheeded ¢ 

The fifth ground of obligation to exercise Christian zeal, is 
the fact that it is the great end for which Christ redeemed us: 
“Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works,” This shows that Christ had far-reaching de- 
signs in the sacrifice which he made for man. True he had 
an immediate end, which was to make satisfaction for sinners 
to the law—to pay the price necessary to redeem them from 
the curse, to open a way, by enduring such suffering as would 
be equivalent, in view of infinite justice, to the penalty of 
the law; so that God could be just, and the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesns. But he did not shed his redeeming 
blood in such unutterable agony simply to save ruined man. 
He had designs stretching infinitely beyond this, designs of 
far intenser interest to the Godhead—to make men like 
himself in purity and blessedness, ever working together with 
him. This ulterior design is brought to view in the text 
quoted above, declaring that he wrought out the work of 
atonement ‘‘to purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works.” - This remote end of the atonement is taught 
with equal explicitness in other passages of Scripture: “ Christ 
also loved the church, and gave himself for it, that he might 
present it to himself a glorious church, not having spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should be holy and 
without blemish.” “ For the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: 
till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” Here:we are tanght 
that “the perfect man,” “the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ,” “the Church without spot or wrinkle,” is 
the ultimate end of Christ’s redemptive work. In accepting 
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his atonement, we are to receive him not only as our high 
priest but as our king. 

His declaration, that he came not “to destroy the law or 
the prophets,” that not one jot or tittle of the law should fail, 
and the fact that he reiffirmed the law published on Sinai 
without change, so that it is still binding upon us in its original 
force, and will be upon all coming generations, is also demon- 
stration that the ulterior end of the atonement is to secure the 
restoration of the lost to the holy activities of their being. 
While the gospel dispensation is a dispensation of mercy, it is 
equally a dispensation of righteousness. The soul must burn 
with a flame of love as pure as was required before the Son 
of God died to put away sin. We must be as morally perfect 
as God is, or we fail—we transgress the law. Christ by no 
means came as Redeemer to lower the claims of law, but to 
reconcile man to it—to make him one with himself in pur- 
pose, one with him in labor, and finally one with him in 
glory. This is touchingly brought to view in the last prayer 
of our Saviour with his disciples: “That they all may be 
one; as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us.” “ And the glory which thou gavest me I 
have given them, that they may be one even as we are one; 
Tin them and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
one.” Thus Christ, as mediator, came to establish a kingdom ‘ 
of righteousness in this world of sin. It is designed to be a 
single unit; holiness, girding its throne, is to enwrap its ex- 
tremities with living light. All its subjects sympathizing 
with its King, are to be actuated by the same zeal in promoting 
his interests. 

Christ redeemed our whole being; not only the soul, but 
the body, to be kept pure and consecrate to him ; not one, but 
every element of our mental natures; not only our reason, 
that it might be enlisted in the investigation, reception, and 
‘ promulgation of holy truth, but also the heart, all the sensibil- 
ities of the soul, all its capabilities of impassioned emotions, 
of lofty aspirations, of untiring affections and fixed determi- 
nation of will, that they might burn with seraphic fervor in 
promoting his kingdom. But, alas! too prone are we to 
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forget that Christ redeemed the whole man—the heart and the 
intellect alike; and hence we become either the mere advo- 
cates of doctrine, perhaps sink to the level of spiritual pugilists 
and furious ranters about formulas of opinion and modes of 
worship, or we become the mere creatures of feeling—the 
worshippers of passion. But when we receive fully into our 
souls the truth that every element of our being belongs to 
Christ by right both of creation and purchase, enraptured 
with the glories of heavenly truth, we exhibit it as we ought, 
not in the cold crystallizations of a winter’s morning, clear 
and glittering, but in the warm carnation of life, touched with 
the beauty of sanctified imaginations and illumed by the 
fire of renovated affections; in a word, we become living 
_ representatives of Christ on earth, “full of grace and truth.” 
To become such, we are affectionately urged by all the win- 
ning authority of the scheme of mercy. : This claim, grounded 
in the blood. of the Son of God, and coming in the tones of 
pardoning love, addresses us with a power which nothing but 
an iron heart and a seared conscience can resist. It speaks to 
us in the eternal council of the Father and the Son in the 
covenant of redemption, and in every step by which it has 
been unfolding through the ages. It is heralded in the song 
of the angels announcing the birth of the Prince of Peace. It 
is uttered in all the earnest words of the Great Teacher when 
on earth. It appeals to us in his betrayal; in the shout of his 
blood-thirsty enemies, “Crucify him!. Crucify him!” in his 
agonizing prayer and bloody sweat in the garden ; in the six 
hours’ anguish of the cross, and in his last cry, “ It is finished.” 
In short, in all the circumstances of his excruciating death and 
victorious resurrection, it appeals to our kindliest sensibilities 
to arouse all the energies of our natures in his holy service., 
21 
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Arr. VI—THE NEW LATITUDINARIANS OF 
ENGLAND. 


By Prof. H. B. Samira. 


Recent Inquirms 1n Turotoey, by Eminent English Church- 
men; being “Essays anp Reviews.” Second American, 
from the Second London Edition.. With an Appendix. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. Freprric H. Hepes, 
D.D. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1861. Pp. xiv. 498. 

The Westminster Review, No. CXLVI. Oct. 1860. Art. 1, 
Neo- Christianity. 


Curistianity and philosophy, faith and reason, have been 
in a constant process of conflict and of attempted adjustments. 
In this contest, the aim of philosophy as opposed to Christianity 
has always been to show, that the alleged Christian facts and 
verities are not final or real; that they are only partial and 
imperfect statements of more universal truths which reason is 
to substitute for them. The victory of reason would then, of 
course, banish Christianity into the realm of the mythical or 
the imaginary. The aim of Christianity, on the other hand, has 
been to defend the revealed faith, as containing the best, the 
final, and the necessary system for the human race. And the 
victory of Christianity would not annul, but only rectify 
human reason; it would, in fact, consist in showing that 
reason itself demands such a specific revelation to solve the 
ultimate problems of human nature and destiny. Thus far in 
this warfare, the Christian faith has been the stable as well as 
progressive party, while infidelity has been always changing 
its front, and prophesying some future victory. But the weight 
of historic reslity and historic progress has remained with the 
Christian Church, which has never even remained in its old 
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entrenchments, but has been always planting its standards in 
the camps of its foes. 

Each of these two contesting parties claims of course, when 
consistent, to have a final and universal system of truth. But 
this system has been, in each successive age, a different one 
with the opponents of Christianity, while the Christian system 
has always stood firm upon certain simple and well-defined 
positions. Every new system of philosophy, metaphysical, 
moral, or physical, represents a new stadium in the progress 
of human thought, in the knowledge which man has of him- 
self or of the natural world ; and each successive system, when 
thoroughgoing, has claimed to be ultimate, and has baptized 
itself with the name of human reason. In order to make good 
_ its assumptions, it must of course enter into conflict with that 
one religious system, which has the historic prestige and posi- 
tion, and which also claims universality ; and the character of 
this philosophic assault has varied with the postulates of each 
pee system. But the nature of the Christian defence: 
1as been unvarying on all the main points on which it 
rests and must rest, as the one divine system of redemption.. 
Though the doctrines and polity of the Church, internally, 
have been subject to change of form and re-statement, to meet 
heresies, schisms, and objections, yet, as against infidelity, the: 
attitude of Christianity has been uniform, simple, and un- 
changing. It has always claimed to be a specific, divine re- 
velation, supernatural in its origin, announced in prophecy,. 
attested by miracles, recorded in inspired Scriptures, center- 
ing in the person and work of the Godman, and having for its: 
object the redemption of the world from sin. It presupposes a - 
personal God, and anticipates a future state of reward and 
punishment. On these positions it has always stood: here it 
has been exclusive—exclusive, just because it is a final and 
universal system. As soon as it abandons these cardinal posi- 
tions, it abandons its claim to supremacy and ultimate autho- 
rity, and is resolved into some more general movement, into, 
some philosophic generalization. Its revelation is specific, 
and not to be resolved into general reason ; its Book is in- 
spired, and no other book is thus divinely inspired; its pro- 
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phecies are out of the category of historic conjectures or 
morbid clairvoyance ; its miracles are above and beyond the 
course of nature; its Redeemer has, as the Godman, a specific 
and unmatched dignity, and there is no other such union of 
divinity and humanity ; and his is the only name given under 
heaven amongst men, whereby we must be saved. The 
Christian faith claims, and has always claimed, that there are 
limits here which cannot be passed, without passing outside of 
the sunlight into a penumbra or the shades; that the mere 
abstract and generalizing notions which philosophy would sub- 
stitute for these realities, are ghostly shapes, without essential 
vitality or reality. They lack the signature of life: there is 
no divine breath within them. They are the masquerades of 
imagination, and not the living forms of real truth. 

The constant aim of infidelity, on the other hand, its tena- 
cious purpose in the midst of all the changes of -philosophic 
‘systems and methods, has been, and must be, to bring down 
the Christian faith from this position of supremacy and uni- 
versality ; to show that on these points the Christian system 
has no specific and unrivalled eminence. We speak of infi- 
delity here of course in its higher forms and aspirations ; of an 
‘infidelity which is not content with incidental and fragment- 
sary criticisms and objections, but which really grapples with 
tthe subject in its larger relations; of an infidelity which tries 
‘to:an-wer the question, What is the highest, truest, and final 
system for man? The aim of such infidelity has ever been to 
‘eliminate from all the specific Christian truths their fixed im- 
port; to resolve the facts of revelation, inspiration, prophecy, 
tairacle, redemption, incarnation, and regeneration, into some 
more general and abstract notions.. A philosophic unbeliever 
resolves revelation into intuition, miracles into the course of 
nature plus myths, inspiration into genius, prophecy into saga- 
cious historic conjectures, redemption into the victory of mind 
over matter, the incarnation into an ideal union of humanity 
with divinity realized in no one person, the Trinity into a 
world-process, and immortal life into the perpetuity of spirit 
bereft of personal subsistence. .He takes the wondrous volume 
in which all these truths and facts are embodied and em- 
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balmed, and which on that very account is the unique wonder 
and the very marvel of all literature, and demands that it shall 
be interpreted just like any other book, not merely in its 
words but in its inmost sense; that its histories, its prophecies, 
its miracles, its sacred truths, shall be subjected to the stand- 
ard by which we try the words and explain the sense of Hero- 
_dotus and Plato, of Virgil and Tacitus, of Dante and Bacon. 
All in it that is supernatural, all that discriminates it as a 
specific revelation, is to be adjudicated by natural laws and 
reason. And the philosophical unbeliever knows full well 
that, if this radical point is gained, he has gained his cause ; 
that he has resolved specific Christian truth into something 
else,—into his own system; and that it is that system which is 
left, while Christianity has been sublimated in the process; 
for no one can resolve these specific truths and facts of Christ- 
ianity into mere general ideas or idealizing formulas, without 
annulling their nature, and robbing them of their formative 
principle, just as a plant or animal loses its specific vital force 
when decomposed into its inorganic elements. Especially has 
the whole form and pressure of modern unbelief run in this 
direction. It has come to its most distinct expression in the 
conflict between Christianity and Pantheism. It has come to 
consciousness in this contest; for, to absorb the concrete in 
the abstract, to deny real being to any thing individual and 
personal, to resolve specific truth into spiritual ideas as its last 
expression, is the whole method and art of pantheism; and 
hence all this anti-Christian movement rung, into it by a kind 
of logical necessity. 

The significance of the volume of Essays ond Reviews which 
we have put at the head of this article, is in the fact that this 
general tendency i is supposed to be here represented by men 
of high position in the Church of England, where we have not 
been wont to look for such things. If these Essays had been 
published by avowed unbelievers, they would not have made 
any stir. There is nothing new, nothing that has not been 
said a hundred times before, either in the way of criticism or 
of theory. Many of the same objections have been made and 
answered in every century of the Christian church. Far abler 
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attacks upon Christianity have also been made even in England, 
to say nothing of Germany, without discomposing the steadfast- 
ness of Ohristians, without enlivening the hopes of infidelity. 
But this volume, a series of disconnected essays, is in its fourth 
edition in England, and in its second, under a more definite 
title, in this country, and has called forth comments from all 
the leading reviews of both countries. Whence this eager 
interest in a volume with so unpretending a name ? 

A part of it is owing to the position of the authors in the 
world of letters and in the Church of England. Dr. Temple is 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Dr.Arnold’s successor 
as Head Master of Rugby, one of the most important schools 
in England; Dr. Rowland Williams, a graduate of Cambridge, 
is Vice-Principal and Professor of Hebrew in St. David’s Col- 
lege, Lampeter, a training school for English clergymen ; 
Baden Powell, lately deceased, was Professor of Geometry in 
Oxford University ; Mr. Wilson, vicar of Great Staughton, was 
one of the four tutors who'remonstrated so strongly against 
No. XC. of the Oxford Tracts for the Times, as containing prin- 
ciples inconsistent with subscription to the Articles, and he 
now advocates the lowest terms of subscription; Mr. Goodwin, 
a graduate of Cambridge, refused, it is said, to take orders, 
from an honest conviction that his views were inconsistent 
with the clerical profession; Mr. Pattison and Mr. Jowett are 
both teachers in Oxford; the latter is Regius Professor of 
Greek, and is exerting an influence second to that of no other 
man in educating the young men of that University ; Mr. Pat- 
tison has just been elected rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Several of these writers had contributed to previous vol- 
umes of Oxford Essays. Dr. Temple wrote there on National 
Education, and now writes on a wider theme, the Education 
of the World; Professor Powell wrote on Natural Theology, 
and here assails the Evidences; Mr. Wilson’s previous essay on 
Schemes of Comprehension is followed by his present theory 
of a “ Multitudinist” church ; Mr. Goodwin advances from the 
Papyri of Egypt to the Mosaic Cosmogony. Dr. Rowland 
Williams attained repute by his “ Dialogue on the Knowledge 
of the Supreme Lord, or, Christianity and Hinduism,” pub- 
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lished in 1856. Dr. Jowett’s commentary and essays on Thes- 
salonians, Galatians, and Romans foreshadowed many of the 
views which he here distinctly announces. Professor Powell’s 
previous works on science and revelation contained substan- 
tially the same principles, though stated perhaps in a more 
shaded outline. These writers, then, represent, at least in a 
fair degree, the present tone of thought and criticism prevail- 
ing in certain highly cultivated circles in England, particu- 
larly in Oxford. The work has been said to represent the 
so-called Broad Church party; but Stanley, Maurice, and 
Kingsley have certainly not yet avowed some of the more ob- 
jectionable views contained in it; and neither the philosophy 
of Coleridge, nor the theology of Charles Julius Hare, has any 
representative among these seven champions of “a liberal 
faith,” which the American editor describes as ‘‘reverently 
listening, if here and there it may catch some accents of the 
Eternal voice amid the confused dialects of Scripture, yet not 
confounding the latter with the former; expecting to find in 
criticism, guided by a true philosophy, the key to revelation : 
in revelation, the sanction and condign expression of philo- 
sophic truth.” 

Another source of the interest felt in these Essays is derived 
from the connection of the authors with the venerable Uni- 
versity at Oxford, which for the past thirty years has been 
the chief seat and citadel of that form of Anglican theology, 
most opposed to Protestantism and Rationalism. The Tracta- 
rian movement was to restore the faith; it has ended in 
strengthening Rome on the one hand, and evoking this ration- 
alistic reiiction on the other hand. This was well nigh inevi- 
table. For tradition cannot solve the questions raised in the 
nineteenth century : the episcopal succession does not neces- 
earily confer either the learning needed to reply to criticism, 
or the grace which is superior to doubts; the claim of sacra- 
mental grace rather provokes than disarms the spirit of free 
inquiry: the consent of all the fathers of the ancient, and 
even of the Anglican, church does not meet the inquiries 
raised by the perpetual conflitt between the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Thirty-nine Articles: and even if the authority of 


. 
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the church be proved harmonious with the authoritative Scrip- 
tures, there still remains the question between revelation and 
reason. The Oxford school appealed first and last to church 
authority: the Evangelical school responded by an appeal to 
the authority of the Bible; and now, their conflict has called 
forth an adversary to both, with which neither is able to cope, 
appealing to the authority of Reason as ultimate. Thus it 
must be, where criticism and reason are ignored. The attempt 
to suppress them, by arbitrary authority, gives them new life 
and strength. Oxford now listens to Jowett and Temple, and 
has just ceased to hear the voice of Powell; thirty years ago, 
it was hearing Newman, descanting on the development which 
led him to Rome, and Pusey, pressing baptismal regeneration 
by the authority of tradition. And much of the force and in- 
fluence of these Essays are found in their constant opposition 
to the revival of patristic, and even medizeval authority in 
the teachings of this university. The denial of the right of 
private judgment is bearing its legitimate consequences in 
this reiiction. Reason revenges itself for the degradation, 
which tradition would fain impose upon her. 

The interest begotten by these bearings of the work is 
heightened by the variety of subjects discussed, and the evi- 
dent unity of aim in the midst of this variety.. A prefa- 
tory note informs us, that the authors “have written in entire 
independence of each other, and without concert or compari- 
son.” But they probably knew each other pretty well, and 
were drawn together by elective affinity, if not in the form of 
a@ premeditated plan. The subjects here discussed, if fully 
treated, would each require at least a volume by itself. They 
enter into the very heart of the most important theological 
and philosophical questions of the age. Earnest minds are de- 
bating them in Germany and America, as well as in England. 
Opinions uttered about them by men of standing and culture 
are welcomed, discussed and repeated. Dr. Temple leads the 
way with a theory of the Education of the World: Dr. Wil- 
liams follows, rehearsing with an almost blind idolatry the 
speculations of Bunsen about primeval and Jewish history, 
and applauding his vague theories of Christian doctrine: Pro- 
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fessor Powell scouts all the external evidences of Christianity, 
and denies the possibility of miraculous intervention: Mr. 
Wilson professedly discusses the project of a National Church, 
but really aims to show that Christian history and doctrine are 
so uncertain that the church must be sacrificed to the nation: 
Mr. Goodwin is content with trying to prove that the Hebrew 
Cosmogony is irreconcilable with modern science: Dr. Pat- 
tison, formerly, it is said, of Newman’s school, reviews the 
Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, in the first half 
of the eighteenth century: and Mr. Jowett, in altogether the 
best written essay of the series, vindicates such an interpreta- 
tion of Scripture as would annul every creed of Christendom, 
not even excepting the Nicene formula. In this great variety 
of subjects, treated by men of mark and position, there is a 
source of attraction, enhanced by the common aim running 
through all, least apparent in the contributions of Drs. Temple 
and Pattison. That aim is to show, that the external. evi- 
dences of Christianity are insufficient; that its sacred Books 
are not specifically inspired; that the histories contained in 
thesé Books are to be judged as we would any other histo- 
ries, and in many parts are incredible; and that the doctrines 
of historic Christianity are*to be resolved into more general 
truths, into more philosophic and rational formulas, if they 
are to retain their hold over the minds of this generation. 

In the course of every great debate on vital questions, there 
will spring up a class of men, men of thought and culture, 
too, who are in a state of uneasy equilibrium between the two 
parties, alternately accepting some of the general (though none 
of the extreme) positions of both parties, and fairly unable to 
decide between the two. They are not adapted ‘either to the 
work of destruction or reconstruction. They are impotent to 
believe, or to disbelieve. They are, it niay be, connected with 
the historical church by education, and general assent, and social 
position, and yet they feel the force of critical difficulties and 
philosophic doubts. They would not undermine Christianity, 
and still they cannot defend it. If they publish Essays and 
Reviews, revealing this oscillating condition, we naturally feel 
all the interest in them, that we do in a man, hanging upon 
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the edge of a precipice. And of course such essays must be 
fragmentary and not systematic: disintegrating and not con- 
structive: throwing their influence on the side of doubt, even 
while disavowing unbelief. They will be made up of half errors 
and half truths. They will state the difficulties, it may be the 
arguments, on both sides, but as a problem to be solved, for 
they have no solution to offer. They have no consistent sys- 
tem, either of unbelief or of belief. They abandon the old 
fortresses, and have built no new ones, but are on the march 
-in search of an encampment from night to night. And they 
will very probably say, that such essays and reviews “ illus- 
trate the advantages derivable to the cause of religious and 
moral truth, from the free handling, in a becoming spirit, of 
subjects peculiarly liable to suffer by the repetition of con- 
ventional language, and from traditional modes of treatment ;” 
and they will find sympathizing friends to praise their “ frank- 
ness, breadth and spiritual heroism.” But yet, after all, truth 
is better than free inquiry; the goal is more than the course ; 
faith is more solid than doubt. And when the subjects con- 
cern the highest welfare of man here and hereafter, wheh the 
issues are so momentous, and when the strife is hottest, what 
we want to, hear is the voice of assurance and not the words 
of doubt. Such men of no system, neither believers nor un- 
believers, are not the men for the times; they deceive them- 
selves if they think they are helping Christianity: and if they 
know they are not helping it, but helping to undermine it, 
they are practising a real, even if unconscious, deception upon 
others. Let them come ont frankly, and say just what they be- 
lieve or disbelieve: if they cannot do this, they are not yet fit 
to speak the needed word at such times. They have no right 
to sow the teeth of dragons in the garden of the Lord, and in 
his name. And when they tell us that these subjects “ are pe- 
culiarly liable to suffer from the repetition of conventional lan- 
guage, and from traditional modes of treatment,” did they re- 
ally suppose, that the “conventional language,” and “ tradi- 
tional treatment,” were all on the side of orthodoxy? did they 
never find anything of the sort, among doubters and critics, and 
unbelievers? We will venture to say, that, taking the history 
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of belief and unbelief down through all the centuries, there 
is more that is “ conventional ” and “ traditional,” in the lan- 
guage and objections of infidelity, than ean be found in the 
Christian literature—more stale repetition of cant phrases, of 
uninvestigated objections, of mere verbal difficulties. This 
must be so: for Christianity has been always put on its de- 
fence: and to defend, there must be some investigation, while 
to attack often requires only a phrase. And this volume il- 
lustrates the point very fully: for all through it, by almost 
every essayist, points are assumed as proved which are still in 
debate, stale objections are urged without the hint that they 
have been replied to. The whole book in fact is a series of as- 
sumptions, on almost every particular point of criticism and 
difficulty, that the acts are closed, the charges proved, the 
verdict rightfully pronounced, and that the culprit has nothing 
more to say; although its authors must be aware, that there 
is not a difficulty or objection which they have repeated (there 
is not a new one in the whole book), that has not been replied 
to in some form, and to which the defenders of Christianity 
are not ready to reply. And the chief peril of the times, as 
they must be equally aware, is not on the side of traditional 
and unquestioning belief. The age is not at all in danger of 
believing too much. Criticism is not mute: reason is not too 
humble. The men of science are in no particular danger of 
being overwhelmed by ecclesiastical dogmatism. Inspiration 
and revelation are not accepted on mere traditional authority. 
Belief in uninvestigated dogmas is not our most imminent 
peril; bibliolatry is not the disease of the age. 

These Essays also serve to illustrate the state of criticiom, 
theology and speculation in the most venerable and renowned 
of the English universities. The English nation is pledged to 
Protestant Christianity, and its universities have been es- 
teemed among its strongest bulwarks. Have they so cultivat- 
ed learning and science as to be ready for a great emergency ? 
When the contest between Christianity and philosophy which 
has been going on for fifty years in Germany as never before, 
passed across the Channel (to pay back the debt which Ger- 
man rationalism owed to that English deism, from which it re- 
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ceived its impulse), would it find these sequestered retreats of 
learning fully prepared to meet the objections, and repel the 
foe? If these Essays are to be taken as any indication of the 
state of theological learning, we think that every unprejudiced 
reader will echo the strong language of Professor Hussey in a 
recent sermon before the university, who “solemnly warned 
his hearers that the study of theology was dying out.” In 
point of fact, the criticism and theology of England are out- 
side of its great schools. No volume that we have recently 
read illustrates so fully the danger of half learning: the facil- 
ity with which men who have not been thoroughly trained in 
the whole debate and conflict, can innocently assume that ob- 
jections are irrefragable, and ignore all replies. Most of the 
writers have apparently derived their objections and their 
learning from German sources: and thus show the danger of 
beginning such studies, without pressing through them. 
Jowett echoes to the school of Tiibingen, accepting its princi- 
ples, and not avowing its inferences. Williams repeats Bun- 
sen. But Baur and Bunsen both had developed theories, 
which their disciples are not quite ready to accept. They 
take the premises and avoid the conclusion. They appropri- 
ate the doubt, and refuse the theory which makes it consist- 
ent. And, then, they have got just so far into this German 
criticism and philosophy, as to learn the difficulties, without 
studying the replies. Dr. Pusey quotes Luther’s saying about 
his adherents, “that they were like Solomon’s fleet, some of 
them bringing bask gold and silver, but the younger only pea- 
cocks and apes.” Thus fares it with many students of Ger- 
man science. The men who are now leading the theological 
and philosophical investigations of that country are men ‘who 
have passed through profounder difficulties, and more thor- 
ough criticism, than these Oxford essayists seem to have yet 
suspected; they have weighed the difficulties with boldness 
and freedom, and have come out, in spite of them, into the 
clear light of revealed truth. But all this class of men, the 
best and brightest lights of Germany, are not known or stud- 
ied by the Oxford reviewers. That Delitzsch, Keil, Kurtz, 
Hivernick, Bertheau, and Hengstenberg have gone over all 
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their Old Testament difficulties ; that Olshausen, Ebrard, Tho- 
buck, Lange, Stier, and even De Wette, Meyer, and Liicke, 
have replied to many of their New Testament criticisms, they 
do not seem to have suspected. They can give up even the 
Gospel of John, though such “ traditionalists” as Hase, De 
Wette, Meyer, and Ewald cling to it. They follow Strauss 
in excluding all prophecies from the sphere of credibility: 
though he allows, as they will not, that the Scriptures profess 
to contain them. They reduce the Christian doctrines to the 
minimum, of accordance with reason, though such men as 
Neander, and Nitzsch, and Julius Miiller, and Rothe, and 
even Schleiermacher allow their reason to be instructed by 
revelation. They have not got far enough into German the- 
ology and philosophy to have any/knowledge of those positive 
constructions of the Christian system, which are meant to re- 
concile faith and philosophy: they have just got far enough 
to feel the doubt and difficulty ; but they have not enough neces- 
sity of believing, or necessity of systematizing, to carry them to 
a positive position. Not one of them has any definite theory 
of Christianity as a complete and final system. Jowett comes 
the nearest to it in some vague intimations about the incarna- 
tion. Dr. Temple may have more positive views, but they 
are not stated. Williams is all afloat with Bunsen. Powell 
talks about a sphere of belief, but is positive only on the sub- 
ject of natural laws. Past theories are to them obsolete, and 
the future is conjectural. In Christian antiquity they find no 
guide; in the history of English theology no certainty; from 
Germany they import only criticism; the Scriptures give no 
resting place; and their own reason has not yet as yet found 
any solution of the difficulties or answer to the problems. They 
give up Scripture history, prophecy and miracles: they aban- 
don the canon: they are to verify Scripture by criticism and 
reason: and what reason gives as ultimate, they do not tell 
us. Is such a work as this the best that English university 
culture can give in the great conflict of the age? Are such 
men the worthy successors of Cudworth, Bull, Waterland, 
Butler and Horsley? Have they even as consistent a position, 
are they as worthy of being the teachers of the land, as Sam- 
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uel Clarke, Lardner and Paley? for these last did not aban- 
don the outposts. But these new comers ask us to give up all 
the old defences, and they do not give us any other. We are 
willing to hear an open adversary, with a system which sweeps 
the field: we want to hear those Christian advocates of the 
faith, who know what they believe, and what they can affirm 
and defend. But we cannot learn much from those who only 
object and never aflirm, who criticise on principles that under- 
mine the whole fabric of Christianity and yet are not keen 
enough to see, or bold enough to avow, those principles ; whose 
faces are turned to the Church, and whose arms are vigor- 
ously rowing their boats in the opposite direction. If they 
adopt the criticisms of Tiibingen, let them avow its principles: 
for the criticism is worthless and nugatory, except as connected 
with the system. If they use the art, and do not know the 
science, they are yet learners and not fit to be teachers. Their 
criticisms are valid, if there is no miracle, no inspiration, no 
specific revelation. Their criticisms are invalid, if there be 
inspiration, revelation, and redemption. And there can be 
no compromise here. It is either fact or myth. And the 
Christian Church has a right to know, which of the two, its 
teachers held the Bible and Christianity to be. 

Do we, then, object to the posture of inquiry, criticism, and 
debate? By no manner of means. We are willing to grant, 
and even to welcome it; it has its appropriate sphere. There 
are difficulties about Scripture history, chronology, and the 
application of its words to doctrinal statements subsequently 
framed, which require study and examination, and yet await 
a final decision. Some of them it may not be possible to 
decide at all; we may lack the necessary materials or links 
in contemporaneous history. There are difficulties about the 
authorship of certain books, which may leave that question in 
suspense. Any and all fair and candid statements of such 
doubts and difficulties, and any help towards a solution, we 
cordially greet. But what we do object to is, that professed 
Christian teachers should assume that these contradictions 
are all proved, and that the defenders of the Bible have 
nothing reasonable to reply; and that they should do this 
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without even even noticing or refuting replies already given. 
What'we object to still more definitely is, that they should 
conduct their whole criticism on underlying principles which 
they do not care or dare to avow, or cloak those principles in 
ambiguous phrases that mislead the unwary and enchant the 
initiated; for they are either ignorant or conscious of the 
bearing of these principles. If ignorant, they have no right 
to speak with authority; if conscious, they speak only to 
delude. There are, in short, several previous questions which 
they ought to have settled for themselves, before writing such 
a book for the public: the questions as to the possibility and 
reality of inspiration, miracles, prophecy, incarnation, and 
redemption. If these questions are settled in the affirmative, 
much of the special criticism of the Essays would fall at once 
to the ground. If they have answered these questions to 
themselves in the negative, then, as honest men, they ought to 
have told us so. If they are undecided, they ought not to 
conduct their special criticisms as if all these points had been 
decided in the negative. 

An examination of the individual Essays, so far as our space 
allows, will confirm these general statements about their 
method and principles. We cannot of course enter into 
detailed criticism. Many of the assertions so recklessly made 
in a single sentence, would require a dissertation either to 
prove or to disprove them. But the substance of each disser- 
tation may be so far given, as to vindicate our general judg- 
ment about the men and the book. 

The Head Master of Rugby opens the volume with the most 
comprehensive ‘subject embraced in it, viz. The Education of 
the World. Progress is the law of the spiritual creation. Man 
is only man by virtue of being a member of the race. The 
race, like the individual, has its childhood, youth, and man- 
hood. “ First come Rules, then Examples, then Principles. 
First comes the Law, then the Son of Man, then the Gift of 
the Spirit,” (p. 6).. The result of the Jewish education (the 
Law) was monotheism and chastity. When the Son of Man 
came, he found the world prepared by four races, each of 
which had a distinct character. ‘The Hebrews had disci- 
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plined the human conscience, Rome the human will, Greece 
the reason and taste, Asia the spiritual imagination ” (p. 22). 
Christ, as the great example (aided by Greece, Rome, and the 
early church), then taught and moulded all these into one 
church. The power of this example declining, the “ freshness 
of faith” being lost, “we possess in the greater cultivation of 
our religious understanding, that which, perhaps, we ought 
not to be willing to give in exchange” (p. 28). We come 
under a law “which is not imposed upon us by another 
power, but by our own enlightened will.” We outgrow past 
creeds, and learn ‘to have no opinion at all on many points 
of the deepest interest.” ‘‘The principle of private judgment 
puts conscience between us and the Bible, making conscience 
the supreme interpreter where it may be a duty to enlighten, 
but where it can never be a duty to disobey” (p. 51). Even 
the doctrinal parts of the Bible “ are best studied by consider- 
ing them as records of the time at which they were written, 
and as conveying to us the highest and greatest religious life 
of that time.” In “the maturity of man’s powers, the great 
lever which moves the world is knowledge, the great force is 
the intellect” (p. 55). But, at the same time, Dr. Temple 
concedes and implies, that a supernatural revelation in Christ 
is the great moving power and principle even in this ulterior 
education. He is more definite on this point than almost any 
other of the essayists. His theory has, we think unjustly, been 
identified with that of Comte; but he nowhere asserts that 
positive science is the only or final means of culture, to super- 
sede all others. He represents the race, indeed, as a “ colossal 
man, whose life reaches from the creation to the day of judg- 
ment ;”* but the culture of this man is to be by andthrough a 


- * The Westminster Review says that this “colossal man” theory is adopted 
from Auguste Comte, “ without acknowledgment and perhaps unconsciously ”; and 
that “it is a flagrant instance of the habit now prevalent amongst Churchmen 
(though rare in this book) of snatching up the language or the idea of really free- 
thinking men, and using them for their purposes in a way which is utterly thought- 
less or shamefully dishonest.” But the accusation should rather come from the 
other side, for this idea of the colossal man was suggested by Pascal, and borrowed 
“perhaps unconsciously” by Comte. In his Pensées (Partie 1. Art 1, suppressed 
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revelation, given once for all, and in one passage said to be 
“infallibly” given. 

The difficulty about his theory (if it can be so called), is 
found in the fact that many of its most important points are 
so vaguely stated, that they might easily be pressed into the 
service of a rationalistic construction of history. He seems to 
have no thorough knowledge of the subject he discusses, or of 
the bearings of some of his statements. What he attempts to 
present, is a general plan or scheme of human history, from 
the beginning to the consummation of all things; in other 
words, a philosophy of history. Some of the best minds of 
the age, philosophers and historians, have been and are at 
work on this vast problem. Every new system of philosophy 
brings this within its scope, as one of its tests. The chief 
works on the subject Dr. Temple does not seem to have con- 
sulted. Even Bossuet’s and Schlegel’s schemes are superior to 
his. Herder’s is much more genial and complete. MHegel’s 
(translated into English) is more comprehensive. Comte’s is 
more thorough in its grasp of the real problem. That any one 
should suppose that, under the figure of the education of a sin- 
gle man, .and under the three categories of law, example, and 
principles, the whole course of history could be comprised and 
mastered, shows that fancy has the mastery of judgment; that 
symbols are substituted for ideas; and that in the form of 
history its soul and its substance are lost sight of. The idea is: 
evidently taken from the best mode of training boys at Rugby 
rather than derived from the open vision of history itself. 
Whole nations and empires, Egypt, India, Turkey, are en- 


in the first editions, De  Autorite en Matiére de Philosophie), Pascal writes: ‘‘ De 
la vient que, par ude prérogative particulicre, non seulement chacun des hommes 
s’avance de jour en jour dans les sciences, mais que tous les hommes ensemble y 
font un continue! progrés 4 mespre que l’univers vieillit, parce que la méme chose 
arrive dans la succession des hommes, que dans les dges différents d’un particulier. De 
sorte que toute la suite des hommes, pendant le cowrs de tant de sitcles, doit étre consi- 
dérée comme un méme homme qui subsiste toujours, et qui apprend continuellement ; 
d’ou l’on voit avec combien de |’injustice nous respectons l’antiquité dans ces philoso- 
phes; car, comme la vieillesse est lage le plus distant de l'enfance, qui ne voit que 
]4vieillesse de cet homme universel ne doit pas étre cherchée dans les temps proches 


de sa naissance, mais dans ceux qui en sont les plus éloignés ?” 
22 
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tirely omitted from, and cannot be brought under, his scheme. 
Nor is the notion of education itself, on which all here de- 
pends, analyzed or defined. Education in what? Education 
to and for what? These are certainly radical, as they are un- 
noticed inquiries. The legal period is described as one of 
restraint; but law has an end or object, and is not merely a 
disciplinarian. Example doubtless instructs; but, what does 
it and ought it to instruct us about? The highest stage is that 
of principles; but what are these principles? Conscience is 
to be supreme, and reason is to guide; but what are the dic- 
tates of this supreme conscience? What are the ideas and 
laws of this guiding reason? None of these questions are 
touched upon; and hence the whole theory is nebulous. The 
shadow is perpetually mistaken for the substance. A law of 
‘external growth is stated in figurative guise; but what it is 
that is growing, and what it is to grow to, we are not told, 
excepting in those general phrases which a naturalist might 
utter as sonorously as a Christian, for each can put his own 
-eontents into them. What confusion of thought, for example, 
‘in the statement (p. 32), “that the New Testament is almost 
entirely occupied with two lives—the life of our Lord, and 
‘the life of the early church;” as if one should say, that 
Xenophon’s writings were occupied with two lives—the life of 
Socrates and the life of the Greek nation. Who can get any 
adequate idea of what was going on in the middle ages, from 
being told (p. 49), that the church “ was occupied in renewing, 
by self-discipline, the self-control which the sudden absorption 
of the barbarians had destroyed”? Have. we touched the 
essence of the Reformation in the position, that it taught “ the 
lesson of toleration”? It doubtless did that in part, but that 
was a very small part of its work. And when we are 
assured that, in these last days, ‘‘ the great lever which moves 
the world is knowledge, the great force is intellect,” this, if 
taken strictly, is the common talk of the commonest unbelief ; 
or, if it is not to be taken strictly, the writer did not appreciate 
the force and bearing of his own words. This would be a poor 
lesson even for the pupils at Rugby. What a contrast between 
Dr. Arnold, with his high moral and Christian enthusiasm 
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and vigorous statement of substantial truth, and Dr. Temple, 
with his indefinite and immature speculations upon the most 
important themes! The one knew so much of history, that 
he hardly ventured to speculate upon it; the other gives us 
airy phrases instead of either facts or ideas. By his very in- 
definiteness he prepares the way for the definite doubt which 
follows in the next essay. 

This second treatise is by Dr. Rowland Williams, who be- 
lieves in Bunsen and does not believe ,in the Bible; or rather, 
he believes in Bunsen’s Bible, excepting that he is obliged to 
“smile” now and then at some superstition about Jonah’s 
personality, and the possibility of particular prophecies, to 
which the Baron still clings. To those who know any thing 
of the estimate in which Bunsen is held at home in criticism 
and philosophy, this obsequious veneration of Dr. Williams 
for the Chevalier is really amusing, especially when coupled 
with his undisguised contempt for any thing that has any 
odor of orthodoxy. Bunsen, it seems, is “the man who, in 
our darkest perplexity, has reared again the banner of truth, 
and uttered thoughts which give courage to the weak and 
sight to the blind.” This may describe Bunsen’s effect upon 
himself; but it is the only testimony of the kind we happen 
to have met with. “Our little survey,” he adds, “ has not 
traversed his vast field, nor our plummet sounded his depth” ; 
and then, fairly unable to restrain the sacred fire, he breaks 
out in metre: 

‘*‘ Bunsen, with voice like sound of trumpet born, 
Conscious of strength, and confidently bold ! 
Well feign the sons of Loyola the scorn 


Which from thy books would scare their startled fold. 
To thee our earth disclosed her purple morn,” etc. 


“But ah! not dead, my soul to giant reach,” etc. 


Of Bunsen, in many relations, no right-minded man can 
speak in other terms than those of admiration and unfeigned 
respect. He was full of noble impulses; he had the highest 
love for freedom of speech and of conscience, which he brave- 
ly defended ; he opposed, even at the loss of high station, the 
reiictionary policy of the Prussian court. His learning was 
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varied and ample, and no one can read him without. being 
stimulated to thought and investigation ; and he has but just 
left the world, with the cheering words of simple faith upon 
his dying lips. The vague speculations in which he so much 
delighted, were exchanged in the decisive hour, for the hal- 
lowed Christian forms of speech which his philosophy was 
always tempting him to abandon. He was deficient in just 
those very qualities for which Dr. Williams lauds him. He 
was not a judge, but an advocate. He worked in the’ mine, 
and not in the mint. He collected (not without the assiduity 
of others) a vast mass of materials, which he could not recon- 
struct into,order. On the most slender basis of facts, he would 
sometimes rear the most extravagant of hypotheses. <A single 
piece of pottery in the mud of the Nile, induced him to elon- 
gate by ten thousand years the life of the race. His recon- 
structions of history were made by imagination, and not by 
induction. His philosophy of history lacked thoroughness and 
precision. And in respect to Christian doctrine, he was per- 
petually hovering between the words of the creeds and the 
formulas of Hegel. His attempt (in his Philosophy of His- 
tory) to resolve what he calls Semitic speech into the langnage 
of Japhet (that is, orthodox formulas into Hegelian abstrac- 
tions), is one of the most curious illustrations of the process by 
which concrete realities can be sublimated into barren abstrac- 
tions. And in all these things, his English disciple echoes the 
great master, as if he were under the spell of an enchanter’s 
wand. 

His Essay is simply a resumé of the results of the idealizing 
school of modern criticism, as to the history and doctrines, 
the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures. No proot' is 
attempted. He seems to think the whole matter is decided. 
Where he is not willing to make direct assertions, he throws 
out wanton insinuations.* The tone of self-conscious superi- 


* Dr. Williams has since written an “ Earnestly Respectful Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of St. David's, on the Difficulty of bringing Theological Questions to an Issue ;” 
to which Dr. Thirlwall replied in a calm and convincing manner, and drew out a 
“Cr tical Appendix,” which, by as cautious and candid a review as the Journal of 
Sacred Literature, is characterized as “one long-drawn quibble ;” adding, that “no 
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ority affected in this Essay is not supported by any thing con- 
tained’ in it. We need only refer to a few points under the 
heads of history, prophecy, and doctrine, to show the conclu- 
sions to which the rationalistic tendency must lead. The 
introductory statements are devoted to generalizing the ideas 
of revelation, inspiration, miracle, and prophecy, so as to rob 
them of their specific import. A faith, to whose miraculous 
tests reason and conscience “ must bow,” is declared to be 
“allied to priestcraft and formalism, and not rarely with cor- 
ruptness of administration or of life.” By arbitrary hypo- 
theses as to the time necessary for a supposed development, 
he carries back the race at least twenty thousand years. But 
when we look for the facts to warrant this extension, what 
we find is an inquiry as to how long it took French to grow 
out of Latin, and Latin out of its original crude forms, If it 
took two thousand years for this, how long must it have taken 
to form the Hebrew from its primitive germs? The arith- 
metic is certainly not very exact. The Pentateuch is of course 
declared to be a gradual growth “from a Bible before our 
Bible”; it came to its present form about one thousand or 
seven hundred before Christ. That previous documents may 
have been used in its composition might be conceded, without 
denying its Mosaic authorship; but Dr. Williams reasons 
upon it, as if Kurtz, and Hengstenberg, and Keil had never 
written on the question, or noticed all the arguments by which 
its genuineness has been assailed.* He abandons the prophe- 


one of his opinions is manfully stated, expounded, justified or repudiated.” Though 
he takes shelter, as a reporter, under Bunsen, yet the whole tone of the Essay, un- 
less it is, what the Westminster Review terms, “a mere mystification,” allows no 
doubt about his adopting its main positions. 

* Some of his incidental explanations are exegetical curiosities. The “avenger 
of the first-born” becomes “a Bedouin host.” The passage of the Red Sea is 
“poetry.” Some criticisms show lack of thorough study. He makes sagans (offi- 
cers) in Is. xii, 25, to be a Persian word, though First denies it. He argues 
against the genuineness of the last part of Zechariah, though De Wette himself re- 
canted his doubts, and Havernick has replied minutely to all the objections. He 
translates Psalm ii, 12, “ Worship purely,” instead of “ Kiss the Son,” though this 
rendering is rejected by the most eminent scholars, Gesenius, De Wette, Ewald, 
Compare Brit. Quarterly, Jan. 1861, which also refers to his proposed translation 
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cies of Daniel, transforming them into mere history:or con- 
jecture, without condescending to refer to the replies of 
Auberlen and Hiivernick. In fact, he gives up all prophecy, 
excepting “ perhaps one passage in Zechariah, one in Isaiah, 
and one in Deuteronomy on the fall of Jerusalem ;” though even 
these “few cases tend to melt, if they are not already melted, 
in the crucible of free inquiry,” and what is left is certain 
“deep truths” and “ great ideas.” Even the Messianic inter- 
_ pretation of the 53d of Isaiah is rejected (p. 80), although for 
seventeen centuries only two interpreters (excepting Jews), 
and both of these professed unbelievers, gave it such a non- 
Messianic sense. Bunsen makes it refer to Jeremiah, and 
Williams to Baruch, or rather to the “collective Israel.” This 
last interpretation, as Hengstenberg has unanswerably shown, 
is most violent, has no analogy in the Old Testament, and de- 
mands the most unnatural personifications; as when it is said, 
“he made his grave with the wicked and with the rich in his 
death.” Even a kind of spiritual clairvoyance as to particular 
future events, to which Bunsen adheres, is rejected by his dis- 
ciple. Consistently with these views (if not their source), he 
denies any specific inspiration, making it to be “ the voice of 
the congregation.” Our Prayer Book is constructed on the 
idea that the church is an inspired society.” ‘If any one 
prefers thinking the sacred writers passionless machines, and 
calling Luther and Milton ‘ uninspired,’ let him codperate in 
researches by which his theory, if true, will be triumphantly 
confirmed” (p. 87). But, surely he must know, that orthodox 
theologians do not look upon inspired men as “machines,” or 
refuse to recognize the humah element in the Divine word. Is 
there no possible medium between the mechanical theory of 
inspiration, and the rejection of all specific inspiration ? 

It is this theory of general, in distinction from specific in- 
spiration, which is at the basis of Dr. Williams’ method of in- 


of “mighty God” (Is. ix, 6), as “strong or mighty one,”—asking “ how it comes 
to pass, that ed here alone in all Hebrew books should “be translated one,” 
Equally curious is his emendation of Psalm xxii, 17, viz. “like a lion,” instead of 
“they pierced,”—purely conjectural, and “in the face of all MSS. and ancient 
citations.” Ibid. p. 25. 
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terpreting prophecy: for if there be real prophecies in the 
Scriptures there must be a divine inspiration: if there be no 
inspiration, there cannot be any prophecy. The whole runs 
back, of course, into the underlying theory, that there cannot 
be any direct supernatural interference, to control the natural- 
istic order of development. It is only on the assumption-of 
this development hypothesis, only on the exclusion of super- 
naturalism from history, that these interpretations become 
plausible. Strauss and his followers lay it down as a canon of 
interpretation, that there cannot be either miracle or pro- 
phecy, and interpret accordingly ; although they grant, that 
the books themselves claim to contain both miracle and pro- 
phecy. This is a much easier, and a more honest course, than 
to try to make out, that the books themselves do not claim to 
have supernatural contents. There are three ways of pro- 
cedure here: one is, to say that the narrative contains pro- 
phecies, and is true; another, that it claims to contain prophe- 
cies, but, as there cannot be any prophecy, that this claim is 
false; another is, that it does not claim to contain prophecy. 
Rationalism, so far as it still pays a lingering deference to the 
Scripture, while denying the reality of prophecy, tries to make 
out the latter point. But here it is opposed, by the plain in- 
tent of the Old Testament: by the counter testimony of Christ 
and the apostles in the New: by the almost unanimous verdict 
of Christian interpreters; and also, by the concessions of un- 
believing interpreters, who say, that the Scriptural writers 
undoubtedly claim prophetic inspiration, but that the claim is 
absurd. If Dr. Williams should take this latter ground, of 
course his task would be easier; for now he is obliged to re- 
concile a belief in Scripture, with an unwillingness to believe 
in prophecy; and the only way in which this can be effected 
is, by trying to show that after all, there are no proper predic- 
tions in the Bible. And though there are “some doubtful 
passages” remaining, yet he thinks that these will “ melt 
away,” and leave only “great ideas.” He cannot consent to 
give up the Bible wholly; and yet he interprets it on princi- 
ples, which undermine its authority, and make it to be the 
most enigmatic, if not contradictory, of books. In contrast 
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with such a specimen of half-learning, and of vacillating views, 
it is refreshing to turn to the most recent work of one of the 
best and ablest of German scholars, who is above all suspicion 
of being a bigoted adherent of the letter of Scripture and of 
tradition, and whose learning and exegetical skill far surpass 
Bunsen’s, to say nothing of Dr. Williams. Professor Tholuck 
in his work on The Prophets and their Prophecies,* reviews 
the whole subject in a philosophical manner, yet unfettered by 
naturalistic hypotheses. And the result of his studies is, that 
these prophecies cannot be interpreted “as the utterance of sub- 
jective religious aspirations; and that the very course of history 
has impressed upon these declarations the stamp, and con- 
firmation, of an objective and supernatural inspiration.” On 
the score of mere testimony, such a declaration outweighs any 
authority that can possibly be ascribed to the opinions of 
either Bunsen or his Anglican disciple. Bertheau has recently 
published a series of essays (in the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche 
Theologie, 1859, 1860), which evince a thorough study of the 
subject. Professor Fairbairn’s work, issued in Edinburgh, 
1856, on Prophecy, its Nature and Functions, ably refutes 
many of the positions so confidently advanced in these Essays, 
as the final verdict of criticism. 

But it is in the sphere of doctrines, that Dr. Williams utters 
the most extravagant opinions, fully illustrating that anti- 
Christian tendency, which we described at the beginning of 
this article—resolving the realities of faith into mystical and 
unmeaning generalities. He speaks (p. 89) of ‘ that religious 
idea, which is the thought of the Eternal, without conformity 
to which our souls cannot be saved.” Justification by faith 
is “peace of mind, or that sense of divine approval, which 
comes of trust in a righteous God, rather than a fiction of merit 


* Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen. Line apologetisch-hermeneutische 
Studie von A. THoLuckK. Gotha, 1860. Delitzsch in his Prophetische Theologie 
stands on the same general ground. Hengstenberg’s examination of a'l these pro- 
phetic passages is so thorough, that even the rationalists of Germany confess that 
refutation of him is essential for the vindication of their interpretations. To ignore 
these replies, after the manner of Dr. Williams, would make them at onco lose 
caste in the republic of letters. 
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by transfer ;” it is “a verdict of forgiveness upon our repent- 
ance.” Regeneration is “an awakening of forces of the soul.” 
Resurrection is “spiritual quickening.” Gehenna is “an 
image of distracted remorse.” ‘ Heaven is not a place so 
much as fulfilment of the love of God.” ‘The incarnation is 
purely spiritual.” The fall of Adam “represents ideally the 
circumscription of our spirits in limits of flesh and time, and 
practically the selfish nature with which we fall from the like- 
ness of God, which should be fulfilled in man.” 

But this application of “ideology” to doctrines comes to its 
most remarkable results in his speculations (following Bunsen, 
in part) about the Trinity. Ultimate is “the law of thought ;” 
this law is “ consubstantial with the being of the Eternal I AM. 
Being, becoming, and animating, or, substance, thinking, and 
conscious life, are expressions of a Triad, which may be also 
represented as will, wisdom, and love ; as light, radiance, and 
warmth; as fountain, stream, and united flow; as mind, 
thought, and consciousness; as person, word, and life; as 
Father, Son, and Spirit.” ‘The Divine Consciousness or 
Wisdom, consubstantial with the Eternal Will, becoming per- 
sonal in the Son of Man, is the express image of the Father; 
and Jesus actually, but also mankind ideally, is the Son of 
God. If all this has a Sabellian, or almost a Brahminical sound, 
its impugners are bound, even on patristic grounds, to show 
how it differs from the doctrine of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, 
Hippolytus, Origen, and the historian Eusebius.” We appre- 
hend that few persons have read this doctrinal exposition, with- 
out some slight sense of bewilderment, and suspecting at first 
that their own eyes must be somewhat blurred. Not even 
Bunsen himself was ever quite so involved. Language is fairly 
turned topsy-turvy; and thought, logic and history are 
equally defied. Sabellianism is clearness itself in the com- 
parison. To call it Brahmanism is absurd. It is most like the 
logical pantheism of the school of Hegel; but no Hegelian 
was ever yet guilty of concocting such a jumble. While we 
have entire respect, and even sympathy, for those views of the 
Trinity and Incarnation, which find in these mysteries sub- 
stantial truth and rational elements; and while we also be- 
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lieve, that that view of the divine nature which makes it incon- 
sistent with the Incarnation and Trinity is philosophically 
imperfect as well as Scripturally incorrect; we cannot find 
in such caricatures as this any thing that ministers either to 
faith or knowledge. It shows, that the author had read just 
enough of Bunsen, and perhaps Hegel, to be confused and over- 
awed. Let us look at it a moment. The “law of thought” 
(not thought itself) is consubstantial (not merely identical) with 
the Being of the Eternal I AM; i. e. the law of thought is of 
the same substance with the being: Can any body tell what 
that means? What is this law of thought (which is also 
Being)? It is given in a series of triads—which are, of course, 
meant to be codrdinate—according ‘to which it appears that 
the first one in the triad may be called, either being, or sub- 
stance, or will, or light, or mind, or person, or the Father; the 
second one is, becoming, or thinking, or wisdom, or thought, 
or word, or the Son; the third is, animating, or conscious life, 
or love, or warmth, or consciousness, or life, or the Spirit. By 
what process of consistent thought can these terms be thus 
used? How can the first be ‘mind,’ or ‘ person,’ without pre- 
supposing the ‘thought’ of the second, or the ‘ consciousness’ 
of the third? Can any just distinction be traced between the 
‘mind’ of the first, the ‘ thought’ of the second, and the ‘ con- 
sciousness’ of the third? If the first is already ‘ person,’ what 
means it, that consciousness is relegated to the third member? 
And the confusion becomes still more palpable, when our 
philosophical theologian goes on to assure us, that the “ divine 
consciousness or Wisdom” (‘ consciousness’ was just before 
the third, and ‘ wisdom’ the second, but now they are identi- 
fied) “ consubstantial with the Eternal Will, becomes personal 
in the Son of Man.” But “person” had already been given 
as an equivalent for the first member of the Triad; now it 
seems, that though there was “person,” there was not any 
thing “ personal,” until the Son of God appeared. And then, 
too, how is ‘ consciousness’ the same as ‘ wisdom,’ and how are 
either or both ‘ consubstantial with will’? We confess, that we 
have not the least idea what the writer means. He intimates, 
that it might be called Sabellianism ; but Sabellianism, though 
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an inadequate, is a perfectly well defined theory, viz. that the 
original deity (Monas), through and by the Logos, becomes 
Son and Spirit (one interpretation says, Father, Son and 
Spirit), in the manifestation. What has that theory in com- 
mon with such a farrago of words? And when Dr. Williams 
proceeds to say, that his notion “ does not differ from the doc- 
trine of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, and the 
historian Eusebius,” he either betrays his own profound igno- 
rance of the subject, or is imposing on the ignorance of his 
readers. There is almost nothing in common. Justin Martyr 
identifies the Logos with Christ, and illustrates the incarnation 
by the relation of speech to mind, but he rejects the illustra- 
tion from the sun and its beams. Origen held that the Logos 
(Son) is God, is personal, and subordinate ; and he introduced 
the phraseology of an ‘eternal generation’; but he carefully 
avoided every thing that looked like a physical emanation. 
Tertullian speaks of a Trinity of one divinity, the Father, the 
Son and the Spirit: and he uses the illustrations of fountain, 
stream and river, of root, branch and fruit, purely as compari- 
sons. In the theory of Hippolytus, the Logos is the sum of the 
diviné reason, and issues forth as a distinct hypostasis to create 
the world. The clear head of the historian Eusebius made 
him inclined to Semi-Arianism, which is at the utmost re- 
move from all such mystical theorizing as Dr. Williams at- 
tributes to him. And whatever uncertainty there may be 
about the opinions of some of these teachers of the church in 
relation to the formulas subsequently elaborated, there can be 
no doubt, that none of them ever adopted a theory which 
either identified thought and being, or made the Trinity to be 
equivalent to a logical process. 

Inspiration having been resolved into general illumination, 
prophecy into sagacious anticipations, and the Christian dog- 
mas into ideology, we are prepared for the next step, taken by 
Professor Powell, in his Essay on the Evidences of Christianity, 
viz. the denial of the validity of all external corroborations of 
a revelation; and the assertion of the impossibility of miracu- 
lous intervention. His previous works on the Order of Na- 
ture in Reference to the Claims of Revelation, and on the Spirit 
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of the Inductive Philosophy, contained the principles which 
are here applied in a more popular and discursive manner, 
As we have been promised a review of his general position in 
respect to the Evidences, we give only an outline of his posi- 
tions. He asserts that the main appeal of the writers on Evi- 
dence in the seventeenth century was “to the mzraciles of the 
Gospel ;” to mere external testimony, the testimony of the 
senses ; and assumes, that the progress of physical research has 
nullified all possible valid evidence from this quarter. But 
Mr. Pattison, in this same volume, says, that until 1750, “the 
internal evidences” were most insisted upon in England; that 
‘the main endeavor was to show, that there was nothing in the 
contents of revelation which was not agreeable to reason” (p. 
286). And it is a fact, verified by the whole history of theo- 
logy, that the internal evidences have always been most in- 
sisted upon, wherever Christian doctrine has been most firmly 
held, that the most orthodox have most relied on this argument; 
and that those writers who have dwelt more exclusively on the 
external evidences (as Paley and his school) have been compara- 
tively indifferent to specific Christian truth, and a vital Christ- 
ian experience. A formal church relies on external authority; 
a formal creed is apt to insist on the outworks, as if they were 
the citadel. There was also another reason, why so much 
stress was laid on miracles in the last century... Though they 
are not the only, or the highest evidence, they are yet essen- 
tial to the Christian system as a supernatural and historic reve- 
lation. After Hume’s speculations, miracles became in England, 
and even on the continent, a test question as to the reality of 
a divine agency, not limited or circumscribed by the fixed 
succession of events in nature. The real question was, not 
merely that of evidence to a revelation, but whether deism or 
even atheism was to triumph over Christian theism. Is there— 
as Mr. Powell expresses it, “only the invariable operation of 
a series of eternally impressed consequences, following in some 
necessary chain of orderly connection?” The belief in Provi- 
dence was at stake, as well as the belief in a revelation. The 
ultimate question was as to the very idea of God ; whether he 
is bound to the order of nature, or is above it, and may control 
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and direct it to some wise moral end? Hume could not be- 
lieve in a miracle because he did not believe in God. The 
battle was nominally about the evidences, but really about the 
question, whether there are efficient causes producing, and 
final causes shaping, the order of the universe. 

Professor Powell’s position as to miracles, in connection 
with the Evidences, is, that if they were “in the estimation 
of a former age, among the chief supports of Christianity, they 
are at present among the main d/ficulties, and hindrances to 
its acceptance” (p. 158). The believers in miracles, he says, 
are possessed by certain prepossessions and prejudices, by 
which they interpret testimony, and get out of it a great deal 
more than it can possibly contain. But Mr. Powell has no such 
a priori principles, excepting perhaps this one—viz. that the 
order of nature cannot be interrupted. “The entire range of 
the inductive philosophy,” he says, ‘is at once based upon, 
and in every instance tends to confirm, by immense accumu- 
lation of evidence, the grand truth of the universal order and 
constancy of natural causes, as @ primary law of belief, so 
strongly entertained and fixed in the mind of every truly in- 
ductive inquirer, that he cannot even conceive the possibility 
of its failure.” This is really a deification of natural law. It 
confounds, as Mr. Powell does throughout his disquisition, the 
rational principle of causality, with the empirical facts of order- 
ly sequence. The “ primary law of belief” is, that there can 
be no event without a cause. “The universal order and con- 
stancy of natural causes” is no primary belief at all. This 
order may be: violated, without violating the principle of 
causality. This is conceded even by John Stuart Mill, who 
says in his Logic—A miracle (as was justly remarked by 
Brown) is no contradiction of the law of cause and effect ; it 
is a new effect, supposed to be produced by the introduction 
of a new cause. Of the adequacy of that cause, if it exist, 
there can be no doubt.” This single position upsets the logi- 
cal force of Mr. Powell’s whole argument. He has no thorough 
understanding of his own position. In his zeal to establish it, 
he even goes so far as to deny that the omnipotence of God can 
be proved from natural theology, saying (p. 128) “that it is 
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entirely an inference from the language of the Bible, adopted 
on the assumption of a belief in revelation.” But if these na- 
tural attributes of God are proved only by revelation, how can 
the revelation itself be proved? Professor Powell does not 
mean, we suppose, to deny the being or perfections of God ; he 
expresses (p. 129) a dissent from “ the first principles” of Emer. 
son and Prof. Newman; he even admits the fact of a revela- 
tion. But all this only makes the confusion of his argument still 
more hopeless. Even Hume and Mill would admit the possi- 
bility of miracles, on the supposition that there isa God. But 
Mr. Powell believes in a God and denies the possibility of 
miracles, His objections to the proof by testimony have been 
often refuted: they are not as sharply put as in the writings 
of Hume; and they lose their chief force, if his principle about 
the inviolability of natural laws is unsound. His idolatry of 
mere physical law is carried to a greater extent than in almost 
any modern writer of repute, outside of the schools of material- 
ism and “ positivism.” He speaks of the “ inconcetvadleness of 
imagined interruptions of the natural order, or supposed sus- 
pensions of the laws of matter” (p. 124); he talks of “the uni- 
versal self-sustaining and self-evolving powers of nature”; he | 
perverts Professor Owen’s Address before the British Associa- 
tion, so as to make it sanction the theory, that “creation is 
only another name for our ignorance of the mode of produc- 
tion” ; he advocates, more categorically than Darwin himself, 
the law of “natural selection,” and the hypothesis that “new 
species can be originated by natural causes.” He even im- 
plies (p. 150) that “ultimate ideas of universal causation” can 
be “ familiar only to those versed in cosmical philosophy in 
its widest sense” ; which is the very reverse of the truth, since 
universal causation cannot be found in cosmical, but only in 
rational philosophy. He asserts that “in nature and from na- 
ture, by science and reason, we neither have nor can possibly 
have, any evidence of a Deity working miracles; for that we 
must go out of nature and beyond science.” 

And yet, with all this, strange as it may seem, Prof. Powell 
seems to admit a positive revelation, and the necessity of re- 
ligious faith. It sounds like the irony of Hume (though we 
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cannot believe that it is so), when he reduces the whole matter, 
in the clearest statement found in his involved and repetitious 
essay, to the alternative, that an alleged miracle is, either, a 
physical event, and so to be explained by physical laws alone ; 
or, an event “asserted on the authority of inspiration,” in 
which case “ it ceases to be capable of investigation by reason, 
or to own its dominion. It is accepted on religious grounds, 
and can appeal only to the principle and influence of faith.” 
His whole argument goes to show, that a scientific and reason- 
able man cannot accept it on the latter grounds. And yet he 
affirms that “intellect and philosophy” “admit the higher 
claims of divine mysteries in the invisible and spiritual world” ; 
that “reason and science conspire to the confession, that, be- 
yond the domain of physical causation and the possible con- 
ceptions of éntellect or knowledge, there lies open the boundless 
region of spiritual things, which is the sole dominion of faith” 
(p. 143). Such statements, now, prove irresistibly one of two 
things: and in either case this dissertation is robbed of its 
force as an argument. Either Prof. Powell admits a real reve- 
lation of spiritual truth from a Divine Being, addressed to faith, 
which we may and must rest in; or he does not. If he does 
admit this, then his argument against the possibility of miracles 
falls to the ground; for he has correctly stated (p. 159) that 
the “real question, after all, is not the mere fact, but the cause 
or explanation of it.” If he does not admit this, then his whole 
argument is needless: for he had only, in that case, to say, I 
do not believe in a God, and therefore cannot believe in a mira- 
cle. If he does not believe in a God, his essay is an intentional, 
and barefaced deception. If he does believe in a God, the 
foundation of his reasonings is undermined. And at the very 
best, he leaves such a dualism between philosophy and faith, 
between science and religion—a dualism so broadly stated, so 
totally unreconciled, as to show, that he has not thoroughly 
studied the relations of this vital subject. To state the rela- 
tions of the two is the great problem to which his discussions 
shonld have converged. He does not investigate this problem 
at all. No Christian believer can accept the dilemma as he 
puts it. Every unbeliever will welcome his positions as really 
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proving that physical science is supreme, and that faith is es- 
sentially unreasonable. He banishes all revelation to the 

sphere of subjective experience, and thus deprives it of all ob- 
jective or historical validity. 

The same unwillingness or incompetence to deal witha great 
subject in its larger relations, is shown in the fourth Essay, on 
the National Church, by Henry Bristow Wilson, B.D., Vicar 
of Great Stoughton, Hunts. The subject suggested by the title 
is the great question of the union of church and state, which 
is at the heart of European and British politics. Can there really 
be a National Church in the present state of opinion in Eng- 
land? Is not the dissolution of the unnatural union of church 
and state necessary to the salvation of Christianity? What 
are the respective principles, rights and position of the church 
and the state? These are grave and fundamental inquiries, 
with which Mr. Wilson intermeddleth not. He brings the 
whole matter down to individual and local interests—to the 
question of personal subscription to the Articles. He wants 
to find out how he can hold the opinions he does hold, and re- 
main Vicar of Great Stoughton. And his argument is a good 
one, provided he can interpret the terms of subscription in the 
same way as he interprets Scripture and the creeds. He.ac- 
cepts the whole of Scripture, interpreting it as symbol and al- 
legory and parable, doubting its history, and idealising its doc- 
trines : he can accept any creed, putting it through the “ ideo- 
logical process ;” and there is therefore no logical difficulty 
in his subscribing to the Articles, By an ingenious, not to say 
Jesuitical, mode of explaining them, he shows very clearly how 
-@ person can at-one and the same time deny and confess the 
fundamental points of belief. And this same person was one of 
the Four Tutors, who on the 9th of March, 1841, published a 
Protest against the notorious Tract XC., saying, “that the 
modes of interpretation suggested in that Tract, evading rather 
than explaining the sense of the Thirty-nine Articles . ... are 
inconsistent with the due observance of the Statutes ;”: assert- 
ing that this Tract “has a highly dangerous tendency,” and 
“ puts forward new and startling views as to the extent to which 
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that liberty may be carried.” * It is really humiliating to trace 
the process by which he defends the subscription of himself 
and others of like mind. He is obliged to assent to the Canons 
(5 and 36) of 1603, which assert that those are “worthy of 
excommunication” “who affirm that any of the Thirty-nine 
Articles are in any part superstitious or erroneous ”; but he 
suggests that they may be ‘ inexpedient’ and ‘ unintelligible,’ 
without being ‘ erroneous’; and that “ without being supersti- 
tious, some of the expressions may appear so.” In interpreting 
the 36th canon, which reads, ‘ he alloweth the books of articles, 

. and acknowledgeth the same to be agreeable to the Word 
of God,’ he resorts to the subterfuge of explaining ‘ allow’ in 
the feeble, modern sense of ‘ acquiescence’ or ‘ submission,’ in- 
stead of the undoubted sense of ‘ approve,’ in which it is there 
used’; and so, too, he asserts that one “ may acknowledge what 
he does not maintain . . . meaning only that he is not pre- 
pared to contradict”; and that “agreeable to God’s Word” 
means, “they have the same sense in the Articles that they have 
in Scripture, or do not contradict it”; and then he interprets 
Scripture as “parable, poetry or legend,” as “literal or alle- 
gorical,” as containing “inadequate statements,” and “ dark 
patches of human passion and error.” He can undoubtedly 
receive the Articles just as he receives the Bible: the same 
principles of interpretation that apply to the one will do for 
the other. But does not all this show that these principles of 
interpretation enfeeble the moral judgment? Ought not Pas- 
cal’s Provincial Letters to be circulated anew? If all this be 
“ allowable,” another clause must be added to the old satire 
about the Chureh of England: it not only has “a Popish 
Prayer-Book, an Arminian clergy, and Calvinistic Articles,” 
but also Rationalistic Interpreters. 

From the statements and intimations which Mr. Wilson gives 
about his views, we do not wonder that he feels uneasy under 
the yoke of subscription,’and is very much tempted to defend 
his main position, that “a national church need not, historically 
speaking, be Christian.” Some of his opinions, as incidentally 


* See ‘Certain Documents connected with Tvacts for the Times, No, 90, Ox- 
ford, 1841; cited in the Quarterly Review (London), Jan. 1861. 
23 
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or expressly avowed, are: that the sacred writers often give 
us “their own inadequate conceptions, and not the mind of 

the Spirit ”; that many of the Scriptural prophecies, applicable 
to things already past, “have never been fulfilled ”; that the 
world was in no special need of a revelation when Christ came 
(p. 175) ; that the doctrines of the New Testament “were for 
the most part applicable only to those to whom the preaching 
of Christ should come ”; that the Gospels contain “ legendary 
matter and embellishment ”; that there is no trustworthy Old 
Testament history before the taking of Jerusalem by Shishak ; 
that the first three Gospels are irreconcilable; that John’s 
Gospel was not by the Apostle; that “St. John’s view was 
much narrower than St. Paul’s,” and Paul’s charity was more 
ample than John’s ; that the resurrection may be denied, and 
aman still be Christian (p. 184) ; that excommunication in the 
primitive church was only for immorality, and that that church 
was ‘ multitudinist’; that a Book may be canonical and not in- 
spired (p. 197) ; that there were in the apostolic church ‘ very 
distinct Christologies’ (p. 201); that Calvinists must believe 
that “ all others than themselves” “ belong to the world”; that 
Arian, Pelagian, Lutheran and Calvinistic views are all to be 
merged in the ethical and moral ; that the idea of an ‘ isolated’ 
individual salvation, ‘the rescuing one’s self,’ ‘the grace be- 
stowed on one’s own labors,’ ‘the crown of glory,’ and ‘ the 
finality of the sentence,’ ‘ unfit men for this world, and prepare 
them very ill for that which is to come’; that the ‘ application 
of ideology to Scripture, to the doctrines of Christianity, and 
to the formularies,’ though Strauss ‘ carried it to excess,’ is yet 
the great means of insuring unity and peace, and that ‘ liberty 
must be left to all as to the extent in which they apply the 
principle.’ By this ideology, Jesus is ‘Son of David,’ ‘ Prince 
of Peace,’ and ‘ High Priest,’ all in the same way, not as fact, 
but in ‘idea’: the ‘ ¢ncarnification of the divine Immanuel re- 
mains,’ although the ‘ angelic appearances’ are ‘ideal’ (p. 228). 
But what is to keep eny one from idealising in the same way 
the ‘incarnification’ (if this word does not already do it), and 
the resurrection, and the atonement, and the life everlasting? 
And, in fact, all that he leaves of the Scriptural doctrine of a 
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future state is, as expressed in the concluding sentence (p. 232), 
the hope that “ all, both small and great, shall find a refuge in 
the bosom of the Universal Parent, to repose, or be quickened 
into higher life, in the ages to come, according to his will.” 
And thus here again we have the same tendency, as to both 
fact and. doctrine, carried out with even greater assurance, and 
more boldly avowed, which indicates the real position of these 
essayists in the present conflict between rationalism and 
Christianity. Mr. Wilson adopts, in fact, every principle of 
criticism and interpretation contained in Strauss’s Life of Christ, 
and the writings of the Tiibingen school. If he is not aware 
of the inevitable tendency and logical results of these princi- 
ples, he is deplorably ignorant of the themes on which he 
writes ; if he is aware of them, and is still a believer in posi- 
tive Christianity, he is betraying the cause, which in his posi- 
tion he ought to defend: if he cannot defend it, he is bound 
as an honest man to say so, and give up his position and emolu- 
ments in the church which fosters him while he is enlisted in 
its subversion. 

It is no wonder that, holding such views, and holding on to 
the church, he is anxious to ‘ multitudinize’ it-—to resolve it 
into a mere moral society, with only ethical ends in view. A 
“national church,” he says, “ need not, historically speaking, 
be Christian . . . That which is essential to a national church 
is, that it should undertake to assist the’spiritual progress of the 
nation and of the individuals of which it is composed, in their 
several states and stages.” ** What his project amounts to is 
this — ethics and ideology shall be, nationalized, and called 
a church. But the establishment of such a church is 
the abolition of the church; it is the baptism of scep- 
ticism with the name of the church ; it is the overthrow of his- 
torical Christianity. Scepticism, he virtually says, is so widely 


* Mr. Wilson wants to have the clergymen of the Church of England as exempt 
from the obligation to subscription as are the laymen. The Christian Remembrancer, 
Oct. 1860, p. 345, says, that persons professing themselves members of the Church 
of England may in private life hold what they please, “for they are never obliged 
to express their assent either to articles of religion or formularies of faith; and 
so the clergyman who was under the same law of liberty might be allowed to be- 
lieve anything or nothing.” 
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diffused that, if we are to have a national church, it must be 
on a basis which will admit sceptics: otherwise the church can- 
not be national. And when this alternative is presented to the 
English people, we doubt not that they will denationalize the 
church, rather than nationalize rationalism. It is better to 
save Christianity, than to continue the union of church and 
state, at.such’a fearful cost. ‘ Multitudinism’ is a sign of lati- 
tudinarianism, and not its remedy. 

The contribution of Mr. O. W. Goodwin to this volume is 
the least ambitious of the series; it does not pretend to give 
the writer’s dicta and judgments on all the most important 
questions of the day in forty or fifty pages: it confines itself 
to the Mosaic Cosmogony, considered ‘‘as the speculation of 
some Hebrew Descartes or Newton, promulgated in all good 
faith as the best and most probable account that could then be 
given of God’s universe” (p. 277). _He disposes of the diffi- 
culty, “ that the writer asserts so solemnly and unhesitatingly 
that for which he must have known that he had no authority,” 
by suggesting, that ‘modesty of assertion” is the peculiar 
quality of “modern habits of thought,” the result “of the 
spirit of true science.” Perhaps Mr. Goodwin and the men of 
modern science are more ‘‘ modest” than Moses and the 
prophets ; although we confess we should hardly have inferred 
as much from the present volume. The object of this essay is 
to expose the utter futility of all attempts to reconcile Genesis 
and Geology. This is achieved by taking for granted that 
Genesis means to teach truth in a scientific way ; that it must 
be literally interpreted ; and that Geology has arrived at final 
results about Cosmogony. Nothing in the way of fact and ar- 
gument is advanced, which has not been long familiar to the 
scientific and Christian world—nothing which:has not been 
examined in the works of Hugh Miller in. England recently, 
in the Archaia of Dawes, and in the treatises of President 
Hitchcock and Dr. Tayler Lewis in our own country. 

’ Dr. Mark Pattison’s essay on the Tendencies of Religious 
Thought in England, 1688-1750, is a valuable historical investi- 
' ‘gation, chiefly upon the great Deistical Controversy, in which 
England led the way. The general external characteristics of 
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this dispute, the points made, the principles debated, are can- 
didly stated, and illustrated with much of curious learning. 
That age is described as “ destitute of depth or earnestness ; an 
age whose poetry was without romance, whose philosophy was 
withont insight, and whose public men were without charac- 
ter.? As far as deism and the Christian evidences are con- 
cerned, the point insisted upon is, that the defenders of 
Christianity made up a‘ conventional’ case. Up to about 1740, 
the main object was to show the reasonableness of Christianity : 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century, the argument 
had chief respect to the external evidences. The Wesleyan 
rection was chiefly in the sphere of personal experience. A 
wider reiictionary movement began with the publication of 
the Tracts for the Times, 1833. The argument during the last 
century was upon the whole favorable to Christianity: it left 
the matter in about this position, that “ there were three chances 
for revelation, and only two against it.” But Dr. Pattison 
makes out a stronger case against the theology of the last cen- 
tury than the facts fully warrant; it is not fairly described as 
a “home-baked theology,” or an ‘Old Bailey theology, in 
which, to use Johnson’s illustration, the Apostles are being 
tried once a week for the capital crime of forgery ;” nor is it 
true, “ that the more they demonstrated, the less people be- 
lieved.” Locke, Bentley, Berkeley, Butler, Samuel Clarke, 
Warburton and Paley have not, even among the men of Mr. 
Pattison’s school, their peers in strength and acuteness of intel- 
lect, in vigor of ratiocination, in candor of judgment, in gen- 
eral learning, or in polemic power. By the force of intellect— 
for they did not find much of religious sensibility in their 
age to appeal to, they rescued England from the preva- 
lence of deism and infidelity; they overcame at home the ra- 
tionalism which made such havoc when it crossed the channel. 
With one single exception, that of Hume, they were stronger 
and abler men than any of which infidelity could make its 
boast. The Anglican Church, and England itself, owes them 
a debt of profound gratitude and of lasting homage. Were 
they now living, or men of equal learning and power, these 
Oxford essayists would have to talk with Lated breath. They 
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did not, indeed, discuss the questions which modern criticism 
and pantheism have raised; but they did discuss, point by 
point, every argument which Toland, Collins, Shaftesbury, 
Woolston and Hume advanced ; and they did this in a manly 
English way, scorning subterfuge, and not taking advantage of 
their position in the Church to undermine its foundations. 
They did not pretend to have an absolute system even of 
Christian truth ; but they had a system, and knew just how 
far they could be positive. They did not appear before the 
public to insinuate scepticism under the guise of historic can- 
dor, nor to marshal all the difficulties against revelation in 
strong array, without suggesting any solution. They did not, 
like Mr. Pattison, review the past history of the Evidences for 
Christianity only to show that these evidences were entirely 
inadequate ; nor close such a review of the most important 
questions that can be debated, with an intimation, that we can- 
not find a suffic’ent basis for revelation, either in Authority or 
Reason, or the Inward Light, or in self-evidencing Scripture, or 
in a combination of the four. This negative result, we sup- 
pose, is what gives to this historic review a place in these Es- 
says and Reviews. 

The last tract in the series is on the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, by the Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Oxford. It is beyond all question the most thoughtful, care- 
fully written, ingenious and subtle essay in the book. Its grace 
and charm of style, its tender and often sad tone, its felicity of 
stat-ment, its suggestive art, give it a kind of fascination. It 
perpetually reminds us of a skilful surgeon, who holds the 
sharp knife in a firm but tender hand, and speaks most per- 
suasively when he knows that he is cutting most deeply. It 
has none of the arrogance of Williams, or the dogmatism of 
Powell, or the assurance of Wilson ; but it is at the same time 
more insidious than any of them, and equally undermines all 
positive faith, not only in creeds, but also in the inspired au- 
thority of the Sacred Scriptures, What the essay apparently 
has in view is, to rescue Scripture from arbitrary and dogmatic 
interpretations, so that we may really know just what it means 
to say. But suppose we have ascertained that point—would 
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Mr, Jowett accept its statements as final and authoritative? 
He certainly could not receive its statements about historic 
facts, as having any more authority than those of any other 
book, for he finds inexplicable contradictions. Would he then 
rest in its doctrinal iesults a3 a finality to faith? He cannot 
do this, for he denies any infallible inspiration. Why then is 
he so anxious to get. at the real sense and meaning of the word? 
It is to him the record of a past age, a testimony as to what 
Paul and John believed; but even Paul and John, he says, 
did not claim a specific, supernatural inspiration.  “ For any 
of the higher or supernatural views of inspiration there is no 
foundation in the Gospels or Epistles” (p. 379). The “idea of 
a progressive revelation” is the only one, which suits the case: 
a revelation imperfect and even erroneous in some of its earlier 
stages and forms of statement; a revelation which is constantly 
“enlarged” by the progress of science—enlarged of course in 
this way, that the science supersedes the written word: for 
“revelation and science reconcile themselves the moment any 
scientific truth is distinctly ascertained” (p. 383). There is not, 
then, there cannot be, any final revelation, until science has 
arrived at its final conclusions. All that precedes is a process 
of development. There cannot be any binding and ultimate 
authority in the written Word, even if criticism accomplished 
its full work upon it, and told us just what it means. The 
seeming object of the essay is not its real result. It professes 
to wish to rescue Scripture from perversion ; but the argument 
is so conducted, that, even when thus rescued, it has no eupre- 
macy of authority. The principles on which he would have us 
interpret the Book forbid our receiving it as the Word of 
God. 

The substance of the argument is this. No book has been 
interpreted in so arbitrary and confused a manner as the Bible. 
Creeds and opinions of later origin are interpolated into its 
very words. All sects see themselves in this volume—which - 
is thus a mirror rather than a standard. And in fact, Mr. 
Jowett grants, that they can all find something in it to sup- 
port their views, and consequently, that .so far they are not 
altogether wrong. Unitarians, who deny Christ's divinity, 
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have perhaps less. support than most of the others, though at 
the same time Trinitarians certainly cannot find the Nicene or 
Athanasian creed in John or Paul. It is plain that diversity 
-is not got rid of, by saying, that the Scriptures themselves give 
a basis for it. What then is the intent? Not to show that 
they are all equally right, but all equally wrong; that some 
hint of their views, but no one of their systems, is found in the 
Bible. The chaos of creeds has its roots in the Scriptures, but 
the Scriptures do not decide any thing definite about any of 
them. No creed in Christendom, not even the Nicene, has 
proper Scriptural warrant. That is, if we hold to the Bible, 
we must give up all the creeds; but if we do, what have we 
left ?. Why, a book which sanctions something in all these 
perplexed confessions ; and something which has no firlal au- 
thority. 

The natural principles cf interpretation which Mr. Jowett 
propounds, so far as they are sound, have been very familiar 
to the scholars of this country. The words of Scripture have a 
proper historical and nhilological sense, which the interpreter 
is to find. The general laws of language apply here. And 
Mr. Jowett also admits that the analogy of faith, in a general 
sense, is a correct principle of interpretation ; and he concedes 
a remarkable unity in the diverse books of Scripture. But 
when he comes to apply these general principles, he makes 
assumptions and assertions, which presuppose, not only that 
we are to interpret the Bible according to grammatical laws 
applicable to other books, but thr+ we are to subject its sense 
and teachings to the same rules; that is, we. are not to inter- 
pret it as an inspired book, but simply as a book; and we are 
not to apply its truths in any other way than we do any other 
truths. We are neither “to adapt the truths of Scripture to 
the doctrines of the creed” ; nor to adapt “ precepts and max- 
ims of Scripture to the language or practice of our age.” We 
are to “interpret the Scripture like any other book,” although 
‘‘there are many respects in which the Scripture is unlike any 
other book” (p. 416). If this canon, thus broadly stated, means 
any thing, it means that in the business of interpretation we 
are to leave out of sight the question or fact of inspiration, as 
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determining what authority we shall concede to the declara- 
tions of the book. It is true, that as far as the meaning of 
words go, we are to interpret Scripture as we do other books; 
that is, we are to try and understand just what its words mean. 
But this is a very different thing from the position, that, hay- 
ing ascertained its meaning, we are to judge or decide about 
its truth or falsity, in the same way that we do what is found 
in other books. Here is where revelation and inspiration come 
in with a controlling influence. Yet Mr. Jowett perpetually 
confounds these two things. Thus—Scripture contains pro- 
phecy and records of miracles; we are to interpret the ac- 
count, the words, according to the laws of language; but are 
we to explain the miracle and prophecy as matters of faet, 
just as we would those same records in an uninspired volume ? 
Scripture, say these literal interpreters, cannot (e. g. in pro- 
phecy) have a twofold sense; but why may not the same 
words have a twofold or more application? We are to inter- 
pret Scripture by its own genius and character, just as we do 
_ other works by their particular genius and character ; but what 
is this genius or character? The real question, which Mr. 
Jowett perpetually keeps in the shade, is not as to the rules 
or methods of interpreting language ; but is as to the authority 
of the words, supposing their sense ascertained. And in this 
point of view the question of inspiration is fundamental, and 
the fact of inspiration is a guide in interpretation. Mr. Jowett’s 
theory allows him to hold that there are prophecies unfulfilled 
(Jerem. xxxvi, 30, Is. xxiii, Amos, vii, 10-17); that there “ are 
probably no quotations from the Psalms and prophets” in the 
Epistles, ‘that are based on the original sense or context” ; 
that alleged miracles were not really performed; that there are 
irreconcilable contradictions* in the Gospels; that the Old 
Testament attributes to God actions at variance with the New; 
that the personality of the Holy Ghost is figurative; that 
original sin has its support only in “ two figurative expressions 
of St, Paul.” In fact his whole theory as to the origin and 
character of the Gospels would prevent him from drawing 


* He has discovered a discrepancy in the accounts of Matthew and Luke as to 
the original place of abode of Joseph and Mary (Matth. ii, 1, 22 ; Luke ii, 4). 
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final teachings from its reports of our Saviour’s words. The 
result of criticism, he declares, is “ that we can no longer speak 
of three independent witnesses of the Gospel narrative” ; we 
need not try to “reconcile their inconsistencies,” all we need 
do is to ‘:put them “alongside of each other” (p. 405). It is in 
fact, he says, not “‘ easy to say what is the meaning of ‘ prov- 
ing a doctrine’ from Scripture”; . . “when we balance ad- 
verse statements, St. James and St. Paul, the New Testament 
with the Old—it will be hard to demonstrate from Scripture 
any complex system either of doctrine or practice” (p. 404), 
It would be unjust to Mr. Jowett not to add, that in several 
passages he implies a belief in the divinity, and divine author- 
ity of Christ. He says, that “ he made the last perfect revela- 
tion of God to man” (p. 426); and that “it is one of the 
highest tasks in which the labor of a life can be spent, to bring 
the words of Christ a little nearer to the heart of man” (p. 419). 
But he also says, “that we cannot readily determine how 
much of the words of owr Lord or of St. Paul is to be attributed 
to Oriental modes of speech.” 

The real intent and inmost sense of this Essay are found 
in the general position, that all definite creeds are unscrip- 
tural; that Scripture does not contain a body of doctrine, but 
only certain general spiritual or moral truths; that “ the 
distinctions of theology are beginning to fade away’; that 
“the universal and spiritual aspects of Scripture” are to be 
taught, “to the exclusion of exaggerated statements of doc- 
trines which seem at variance with morality.”” The world has 
been taught no real truth, but only “scholastic distinctions” 
by the successive theological systems. “It is, perhaps, true 
that the decision of the Council of Nicswa was the greatest 
misfortune that ever befel the Christian world: yet a different 
decision would have been a greater misfortune.” All this de- 
velopment has really taught us nothing about the sense of 
Scripture: we are to cut down the tree, its branches, and its 
fruit, and recur to the undeveloped germ, where all is embry- 
onic and indistinct. But why do this? Would the world 
probably not be likely to go through the same process again ? 
How strange this succession of systems, if they all end in 
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naught. How contrary to the idea of providence; how in- 
consistent with a belief in the presence of Christ in his church 
by his Spirit! After eighteen hundred years, all we can do is 
just to begin again. This seems to be Mr. Jowett’s idea; but 
with his view of Scripture it is utterly unphilosophical and im- 
practicable. On his fundamental principle of a developed 
and progressive revelation, it is reéctionary to the last degree. 
Neither he nor any one else can thus go backward. We must 
go forward with the church, or outside of it. We must press 
through the diversity to a higher unity, which shall not be 
any less positive, any less doctrinal, any less systematic than 
what has gone before; but more comprehensive, more com- 
plete, more practical. Faith is not to be sacrificed to morals, 
nor doctrine to life. We cannot do without either. Christ is 
‘the truth’ as well as ‘the life.’ And if we do not have a 
rounded and definite system of Christian truth, if it is all to 
be merged in life or indefinite spiritual truths, the Christian 
church will inevitably succumb before the progress of philo- 
sophy. Systems, in the long run, carry the day. If Christ- 
ianity cannot be presented asa system of truth, it cannot be so 
presented as effectually to repel the profoundest infidelity of 
the age. And this Mr. Jowett does not seem to see or feel at 
all. And yet he is gliding along in this very current. All 
his arguments and reasonings against doctrines and against 
the Scripture are based on the principles of a system which 
controls him almost unconsciously. If his theories are good, 
they prove a great deal more than he wants or means to have 
them prove. He advocates certain principles and methods: 
and it will not be long before some one will be found to draw 
the legitimate conclusions. It will not take a long time to 
see, that the solution of the problems which press upon the 
age is not to be found by resolving Christian truth into a halo 
or a fire-mist, into a vague spirituality or an indefinite life. 
For then it is confronted with two compact and well-defined 
systems, idealism and materialism (positivism), which are 
‘fighting with conscious aim the battle for supremacy, and by 
which Christianity will be resolved into figure or myth, unless 
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it can show that it contains the truth of both in a higher, 4 
perfect, an absolute form. 

It is not surprising that these Essays and Reviews, avowing 
such opinions, and based on such principles, should have 
aroused unusual attention. Their general reception in Eng- 
land is what might have been expected from a people that 
honors manliness, as one of the cardinal social and public 
virtues. With scarcely an exception, the leading organs of 
public opinion have declared against the inconsistency of such 
views with an honest adherence to the Church of England. 
And the fact, that these writers seem to think that they can 
still remain connected with this church shows, that their prin- 
ciples of criticism may have reicted upon their moral sense. 
Such methods of interpretation as are here applied to the 
Bible and the Articles will unconsciously enfeeble the judg- 
ment. And if these principles obtain a recognised lodgment 
in that ¢hurch, its destiny is easily foreseen. It cannot be- 
come ‘ multitudinist’; it will only hasten the inevitable rup- 
ture of church and state. Nor do we believe that the English 
people will be seduced from its loyalty to Christianity by 
such arguments and principles. The underlying principles 
are those of extreme idealism, the logical consequences of 
which are found in the pantheistic theory of the universe. 
But the English mind is essentially practical and historical. 
It cannot sublimate facts into ideas: it cannot thrive on ab- 
stract truth. It needs only to see the real basis of all this 
criticism and speculation, to disown its validity. For the same 
process of destruction and reconstruction here applied to 
Christian fact and doctrine logically leads to the rejection of 
all that is supernatural, to the denial of a personal God, of 
immortality, and even of freedom and distinctive moral obli- 
gation. It overturns the whole received system of Christian 
truth ; the shadowy form of Christ, which is still reverenced 
by some of these writers, only needs a bolder criticism, on the 
same basis, to be itself resolved into a mythical personage. 
It also implies and involves the destruction and reconstruction 
of the state as well as of the church. 

The article in the Westminster Review presses the matter to 
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such conclusions. It does indeed represent the defection as 
more serious and entire than the Essays warrant. It does not 
make sufficient allowance for the possible unconsciousness of the 
writers as to the character and results of their principles ; but 
it understands the bearings of these principles themselves, and 
asks, “ how soon will the Hebrew Scriptures take their place 
upon the bookshelf of the learned, beside the Arabian and 
Sanskrit poets?” ‘Of what use can it be to talk of articles 
and liturgy, or of creeds, to a Protestant church which has 
been robbed of the written word from which they are all de- 
duced?” It says that, “in their ordinary, if not plain sense, 
there has been discarded the Word of God — the Creation— - 
the Fall—the Redemption—Justification, Regeneration, and 
Salvation— Miracles, Inspiration, Prophecy— Heaven and 
Hell—Eternal Punishment and a Day of Judgment—Creeds, 
Liturgies, and Articles—the truth of Jewish history and of 
Gospel narrative—a sense of doubt thrown over even the In- 
carnation, the Resurrection, and Ascension — the Divinity of 
the Second Person, and the personality of the Third. It may 
be that this is a true view-of Christianity, but we insist in the 
name of common sense that it is a new view.” It correctly 
judges that the “ very essence of the discussion” is in the ques- 
tion, “ not, what is the true theory of revelation, but what zs cts 
true extent ?” Is there a specific, or only a general, revelation 
or inspiration? If the specific be denied, the argument of the 
Westminster Review is conclusive; if it be maintained, the 
criticisms of the Essays are undermined. ‘They are our 
friends, who have introduced this doctrine of ideology.” 

Its own general theory is given by the Westminster Review 
in “ the conception of development” ; this idea, it says, is what 
has led these authors to write such a book, and this idea, too, it 
asserts, is dissipating all past faiths, and preparing the race for 
another religion, “ the outgrowth of human thought.” “Step by 
step the notion of evolution by law is transforming the: whole 
field of our knowledge and opinion. . . . Two coordinate. 
ideas pervade the vision of every thinker, physicist or moral- 
ist, philosopher or priest. In the physical and the moral 
world, in the natural and human, are ever seen two forces— 
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invariable rule and continuous advance; law and action; 
order and progress; these two powers working harmoniously 
together, and the result inevitable sequence, orderly move- 
ment, irresistible growth.” It is in such orderly growth that 
“we find the one grand analogy through the whole sphere of 
knowledge.” Yet, at the same time, “no rational thinker 
hopes to discover more than some few primary axioms of law, 
and some approximating theory of growth. Much is dark and 
contradictory.” But still, the law remains, and sweeps away 
Christianity, and leaves positive science alone in its stead. 
This is the theory of the Westminster Review, which it 
would substitute for the theistic and Christian idea of the uni- 
verse. And we urge against it the same objection, which it 
so strongly urges against the Essays and Reviews—it is not 
fairly and honestly stated in its fundamental principle. We 
suppose that fundamental principle to be really Comte’s theory 
of positivism, viz.—that materialism is the ultimate philosophi- 
cal system, and that all we can know is by induction from ex- 
ternal phenomena. This is the only theory, which gives con- 
sistency to the positions of the Review. Why was it not dis- 
tinctly avowed? Why does the writer complain of the Oxford 
men for not being willing to state all they hold, when he him- 
self shows the same reserve? If the theory is not atheistic, it 
is pantheistic. But neither atheism nor pantheism is distinctly 
proclaimed. Why not? Again, the ‘two ideas’ of ‘order’ 
and ‘ progress’ explain nothing, give us nothing ultimate: and 
so the whole theory is a form without substance. Order and 
law presuppose something, some forms of being, some sub- 
stances, which are subject to this order and these laws. ‘ De- 
velopment’ is a word without contents—until we are told what 
it is that is developed ; what is the Jaw of the development; 
and to what the development leads as its consummation. And 
yet this philosophical reviewer, on a heiyht of speculation 
above alt the thinkers of the Christian church, presents us with 
a theory, which is to supersede all the past, and does not tell 
us a single word about the only points, which could make the 
theory intelligible. He covers up all the difficulties in such 
words as ‘law,’ ‘ order,’ ‘ progress,’ ‘development.’ Manifestly, 
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he has got to go through a few more categories, before he can 
pretend to having a system of ultimate truth. What is it, that 
is developed: is it ultimately, matter or spirit? What are its 
laws: are they those of-the spiritual as well as of the material 
world, or are they only the law of physical sequences? In 
what, is the development to issue, in the conquest of nature, or 
in a kingdom of God? Whence this development? Is its origin 
to be sought in the blind forces of nature, in unconscious spirit, 
or in a personal God? If in either of the former—can he tell 
us, how the rational can be produced by the irrational, wisdom 
by a blind force, and personality by unconscious spirit? And 
if the origin of all this development, of all this law and order, 
is to be sought and found only and ultimately in a conscious, 
personal intelligence, then all of the reviewer’s arguments 
against supernaturalism, revelation and inspiration, are worth- 
less. For he who believes in a personal God cannot doubt the 
possibility of revelation, inspiration, incarnation and redemp- 
tion, in their specific Christian import: he cannot believe that 
natural law is all, and that supernaturalism is a fiction. 





Arr. VII.—THE SINAITIC MANUSORIPT.* 


Ir will be remembered that Tischendorf published a frag- 
ment of the Greek Septuagint in the year 1846 from a manu- 
script obtained in Egypt, to which he gave the name of the 
“Frederick Augustan Codex,” after his royal patron, the King 
of Saxony, under whose auspices he had made the journey, 
which issued in its discovery. Having explored the libraries 
of Paris, England, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy, the bounty 
of the king, his friend, enabled him to travel into the East to 


* Notitia Editionis Codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici Auspiciis Imperatoris Alexandri 
If. suscepte. Edidit Aunoth. Frid. Const. Tischendorf, Theol. et Phil. Doctor, etc., 
Lipsie. F. A. Brockhaus. 1860. Quarto, pp. 124. [This article is taken from 
The Eclectic (London), Dec. 1860.] 
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prosecute the work of disinterring parchments of the Holy 
Scriptures, and other works of ancient learning, from the 
monasteries and tombs in which they had long been buried. 
The success of our own Tattams and others might well stimu- 
late his zeal, while the fact that he followed in the track of 
equally learned and industrious antiquarians might in the same 
degree have abated his hopes of success. The greater part of 
1844 was devoted to research in those regions, from which no 
student returns absolutely empty-handed; although as time 
rolls on, and the ground is more frequently gone over, less and 
less remains for learning, aided by curiosity, to glean. 

What Tischendorf secured during his sojourn at Sinai, in the 
monastery of St. Catherine’s, was a miscellaneous collection of 
fragments of old MSS., deposited in a basket, as of no value 
—incapable of connection, restoration, or use,—waifs saved 
from the fire to which others had been committed. Amongst 
them were scraps of a copy of the Septuagint, too small to be 
cared for by the monks of St. Catherine’s, by whom they were 
easily surrendered to the German savant. By him they were 
naturally prized as of extreme importance from their presumed 
antiquity, surpassing any thing known in Europe: quo dubito 
an quicquam in membranis Grace scriptum extet antiquius. 
But larger portions of the same MS., containing the whole of 
Isaiah and the books of Maccabees, which he was fortunate 
enough to discover on the same occasion, he could not prevail 
on his monkish entertainers to part with. Solicitation was 
vain—so Tischendorf did the next best thing which a disinter- 
ested scholar could do, and that was to urge the religious care 
of the MS. upon his hosts. His hope was that either himself 
or some other student of sacred learning would yet succeed 
in becoming its possessor. This much-coveted fragmentary 
Codex, after many years of waiting, and fancying the while 
that it must have found its way to Europe by the hands of 
some more lucky adventurer than himself, Tischendorf has at 
last succeeded in being the medium of introducing to the criti- 
cal world. The enterprising critic visited the monastery once 
again in 1858, determined to transcribe what remained of the 
Codex, should it still be found deposited within the walls of 
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St. Catherine’s—but to his dismay he could then obtain: no 
tidings of the precious document. . This was a terrible disap- 
pointment to high expectation, and forced Tischendorf, in his 
Monumentorum Sacrorum Ineditorum Nova. Collectio, V ol..L., 
1855, to content himself with printing a single page of Isaiah; 
which he had transcribed on his first journey to- Egypt. 

It was not to be supposed that a literary resurrectionist, with 
such a decided vocation for codex-snatching as our author, 
could rest contented with so unsatisfactory a conclusion of his 
quest ; that pickaxe and mattock would be quietly laid low to 
rest with a— 

Nunc arma. . . ._ hic paries habebit. 


j 


Tischendorf’s solicitude for his desiderated corpus diplomati- 
cum was too effectually awakened to fall into apy siven slum- 
ber; and nothing would satisfy his vigils but an active | 
search. The good-will of the present, mperor of Russia was 
secured by memorial for his enterprise, so that towards the end 
of 1858, he was commissioned on the part of his Imperial 
Majesty to prosecute his researches again in the precincts of 
Sinai, with a view to the recuperation of the much-longed-for 
manuscript. ..No sooner was the edition of his New Testament, 
with critical apparatus, out of hand—the Lditio Septima Cri- 
tica Major—than Tischendorf started again, and reached the 
scene of his discovery on the 31st of January, 1859. Hence- 
forth, we must describe his proceedings by particular dates, 
for the story has all the minuteness of a diary and all the in- 
terest of a romance. So little success did he meet with to 
reward his earnest inquiries, that by the 4th of February he 
had thought of bending his course homeward, and had engaged 
his horses and camels for the return journey to Cairo on the 
7th, when walking with the Providor of the Convent, he spoke 
with much regret of his ill-success, and of the worth of the 
MS., of which he exhibited the printed fragments in his works. 
Returning from their promenade, Tischendorf accompanied 
the monk to his room, and there had displayed to him what 
his companion called a copy of the txx, which he, the ghostly 
brother, owned. The MS. was wrapped up in a piece of cloth, 
24 
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and on its being unrolled, to the surprise and delight of the 
critic, the very document presented itself which he had given 
up all expectation of seeing, and with it far, far more than he 
could calculate upon seeing, even in case of success. His ob- 
ject had been to complete a fragmentary Septuagint, but with 
a good fortune that really falls to the lot of literary explorers 
in the present day, he alighted upon a copy of the Greek New 
Testament attached, of the same age as the other, perfectly 
complete, not wanting a single page or paragraph : ne minimé 
quidem lacundé deformatum. This was, indeed, a glorious dis- 
covery, an unhoped-for boon, a literary crown to his previous 
~~slabors that overtopped them all, and would never fade. These 
precions fragments—for they lay loose and disjointed in a heap, 
with nd-eover but a cotton rag—Tischendorf conveyed like 
stores of gold~to his cell from the monk’s chamber, who had 
himself taken theitfrom the apartment of the librarian. In 
solitude, Tischendorf glonted over his hid treasure, and poured 
out his thanks to the God of Heaven who had so strangely 
prospered his journey. Unable to sleep from excess of joy, 
he sat up the whole night transcribing the Epistle of Barnabas, 
which was at the end of the New Testament, Next day, it 
was agreed with the fraternity that as soon as permission could 
arrive from their superiors at Cairo, the document should be 
forwarded to that city for the purpose of transcription. Start- 
ing on the 7th of February, our German divine reached his’ 
destination on the 13th, and there, after the lapse of only 
eleven days, he received the precious parchments on the 24th. 

Within two months afterwards the whole was carefully 
copied, —comprising more than a hundred thousand of short 
lines, in which the Codex was written,—partly by the hand ot 
Tischendorf himself, but also partly by the labor of two friends 
whose tasks he revised, letter by letter. Much additional labor 
was imposed by the emendations made in the original text of 
the MS. in nearly eight thousand different places. These, of 
course, had to be taken note of no less than the unaltered 
readings, with a view to a really accurate and satisfactory edi- 
tion of the whole. 

After the MS. was copied, the original became of course less 
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matter of request than before. The monks might take it back, 
or bestow it where they pleased; but Tischendorf—very judi- 
diciously, as we conceive—suggested the propriety of their 
presenting it to the Emperor Alexander, as a tribute of respect 
for an eminent professor and ornament of their common faith. 
This suggestion was unanimously adopted; but as no sufficient 
authority existed at the time for making the gift absolute, 
Tischendorf was allowed to take the MS. with him to St. 
Petersburg, in order with its help to complete a scrupulously 
accurate edition for the press. On the 28th of September, it 
was entrusted to his care at Cairo for that purpose, Tischendorf 
having between the conclusion of the transcription and that 
date made a protracted tour for literary purposes through 
Jerusalem, Beyrout, Smyrna, Patmos, and Constantinople. It 
were merely superfluous to add that wherever he went he met 
with a courteous reception, and all available assistance from 
Russian ambassadors and consuls, to whom Tischendorf makes 
ample and grateful acknowledgments. 

In the middle of October our successful traveller left Cairo 
and reached St. Petersburg in the next month. The manu- 
scripts which were the acquisitions of his’ journey were sub- 
mitted to thé inspection of the Emperor, by whose command 
they were opened to the public examination of the curious for 
a fortnight, especially the Sinaitic Codex, whose fame had been 
promulgated by native Russian authors some few years before, 
no less than by the Leipsic professor. With the publication of 
this latter Tischendorf was charged, in the most speedy and 
convenient manner possible; but so as to exhibit correctly the 
ancient handwriting, to be worthy of its Imperial patron, and 
to meet the just expectations of scholars devoted to the study 
of the sacred texts. 

The method of printing to be pursued is that of our own 
Codex Alexandrinus, by types cast in the form of uncial letters, 
—a method rendered the more easy in the present case by the 
great uniformity observed throughout in the characters of the 
MS. Smaller letters, indeed, are sometimes found at the end © 
of lines, a remarkably common characteristic of ancient MSS., 
and these are represented in types of corresponding diminu- 
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tion; but, besides this, where compound letters or syllables 
occur, or diphthongal or contracted characters, these have their 
counterpart in the printed edition, in peculiar types. The ink 
to be employed, moreover, will bear resemblance to the faded 
ink of the Codex, and be rather brown than black. 

An equal care will be expended on the exhibition of the 
emendations of the first and second corrector, who are both of 
a venerable antiquity. These are to appear on the page along 
with the text ; but the corrections by later hands in the shape 
of erasures, additions, or diacritical signs, will be exhibited 
and described in the commentary. 

A few pages taken here and there from the text will be ren- 
dered, by the arts of photography and lithography, so accu- 
rately as to leave no information wanting to obtain a correct 
notion of the appearance of the Codex. It will live before 
the student’s eye. 

This Sinaitic manuscript, when it makes its appearance, is 
intended to occupy three quarto volumes, of which the two 
earlier will be devoted to the Old Testament, and the remain- 
ing one to the New. They are to exhibit the text in four 
columns on each page, as in the Codex itself, with the poetical 
books—the Psalms and others—stichometrically arranged in 
two columns. 

The New Testament volume will include the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas and that of Hermas—of both of which the Greek origi- 
nals had hitherto escaped detection. 

A fourth volume will follow, dedicated to a comment, criti- 
cal and paleographical, on the preceding text, together with 
copious prolegomena, embracing the history of the Codex, its 
age, its comparison with other fac-simile copies, its text, and a 
collation with the Vatican, Parisian palimpsest, and the British 
Codex A. Tischendorf is sanguine enough to hope for the 
establishment of a fixed and settled Greek text of the New, 
Testament, as the probable result. 

The whole four volumes are to appear in St. Petersburg i in 
the middle of the year 1862, and the impression will be limited 
to three hundred copies. The special reason for fixing this 
period, and hastening the execution of the work is, that in that 
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year the Russian empire completes a thousand years of its 
history, and the publication of this opus awrewm of Biblical 
criticism will be considered, amongst others, no unbecoming 
memorial of a great political event. The copies provided— 
the complete and fac-simile copies—will not be for sale, but at 
the disposal of the Emperor, of his free will, to the learned 
corporations of the world. 

The common edition will exhibit the text stichometrically 
arranged, but in the ordinary Greek type, of which Tischen- 
dorf gives a specimen in his Wotctia, now lying before us. All 
the other critical apparatus will be as available to the pur- 
chasers of this edition as to the favored possessors of the livre 
de luxe. In 1862, the whole New Testament may be expected 
in a cheap form, from the press of Mr. Brockhaus, of Leipzig. 
So far for the facts connected with the discovery of this inter- 
esting document: and now for a few matters relating to its 
peculiarities of lection and appearance. 

There are only 345 folios and a half of the entire Codex re- 
maining ; of which 199 belong to the Old Testament, and 147 
and a half to the New, comprising, under this latter title, Bar- 
nabas and the Shepherd of Hermas. The Old Testament por- 
tion begins with a leaf containing chapters ix., x., xi. of the 
First Book of Chronicles. Six folios follow, containing the 
Book of Tobit, completing the portion wanting in Tischendorf’s 
prior Friderico-Augustan MS. Eight leaves are devoted to 
Judith, which is perfect. Twenty-six folios contain the entire 
First and Fourth Books of the Maccabees. The whole of 
Isaiah fills 26 folios, and six follow, with the earlier chapters 
of Jeremiah. Nine of the minor prophets are represented 
here, viz.: Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Habakkuk (spelled avBaxovp), 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, occupying fourteen 
leaves. The whole of the poetical works are complete in their 
stichometrical form, a form so common, on the testimony of 
Gregory of Nazianzum, Amphilochius, Epiphanius, that these 
were called the stichometrical books. These are in two columns 
only; and stand in the following order :—Psalms, 40 leaves ; 
Proverbs, 15; Ecclesiastes, 5; the Song of Solomon, 3; the 
Wisdom of Solomon, 9; the Wisdom of Sirach, 25; Job, 15. 
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The New Testament follows Job, and its books stand thus: 
the Four Gospels; the Epistles of Paul; the Acts of the Apos- 
tles; the Catholic Epistles; the Apocalypse of John; the 
Epistle of Barnabas, with the fragments of Hermas. Like 
the Vatican MS., the Sinaitic Codex adopts the curt titles for 
the sacred books, of kata pa®OaLov, mpos pwuaovs, mpakers attoo- 
TOAWY, ETLOTOAN LwavvoLr. 

Tischendorf claims for the MS. an antiquity reaching back 
to the fourth century. The singular regularity of the charac- 
ters is presumed to be proof of its age, inasmuch as it shares 
this peculiarity in common with the few oldest MS. known; 
moreover, it does not use initial letters. And it adopts either 
no system of interpunction at all, or a very defective and irre- 
gular one. The orthography of the MS., the order of the 
books, the simple titles of them, and the absence of the accents, 
are also pressed in to give testimony to the antiquity of the 
Codex. The Ammonian chapters and Eusebian Canons are 
wanting in this copy, as well as in the Vatican, although that 
before us does not share with the Vatican manuscript in the 
. use of the peculiar divisions observed in the latter. The seem- 
ing adoption of the apocryphal works of Barnabas and Her- | 
mas, is likewise regarded by Tischendorf as proof of its anti- 
quity; for on the testimony of Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen, we know that down to the third century these works 
were considered as belonging to the canon, while Eusebius 
admitted them, as Scriptures of doubtful recognition, amongst 
the dvriAeyoueva in the early part of the fourth century. But 
toward the close of that century, in the Councils of Laodicea, 
A.D. 364, and Carthage, 397, these works obtain no place 
amongst the canonical books. As six folios, moreover, have 
been lost between Barnabas and a fragment of Hermas, as is 
ascertained by the quarto foldings, it is presumed that these 
missing leaves may have contained another of the doubtful 
books, while at the end of the imperfect Hermas may have 
followed a fourth. It is open to suggestion, indeed, that the 
Alexandrian Codex of the British‘ Museum, with its Epistles 
of Clement at the end, may compete in antiquity with the 
Sinaitic on this same ground of containing apocryphal books | 
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within its covers; but to this the answer is, that although late 
in the fourth century Jerome declares that the first Epistle of 
Clement was publicly read Scripture in some places (nonnallis 
vero locis etiam publice legi), it is certain that the second Epistle 
never shared that privilege. Some other reason, therefore, 
than its use in public services must have prompted its addition 
to Codex A, while the fair presumption, on the other hand, is 
in favor of the Apocalypse being written at the end of the 
Sinaitic Codex, while the books of Barnabas and Hermas were 
still in public repute and use. This is Tischendorf’s argument, 
not ours. . 

Another mark of presumed antiquity is the absence of the 
closing verses of the Gospel of Mark, which Eusebius and 
Jerome alike testify to be wanting in the more accurate copies 
—the latter saying even more broadly than this—Omnes Gracia 
libros pene hoc capitulum non habere. Yet all our known 
Greek MSS. uncial and cursive alike, with the Itala and Vul- 
gate, the Syriac and Gothic versions, etc. etc., exhibit our full 
common text, with the exception of the copy before us, and 
the Vatican codex. The MS., then, which exhibits the Eusebian 
usage, is probably of the Eusebian age, say before 340. 

The words év épeow, moreover, are wanting after tog odor 
in the first verse of the Epistle to the Ephesians; a peculiarity 
exhibited in the Vatican copy also. The presumption is, there- 
fore, that both these copies exhibit the text of the older Greek 
Codices of Basil. 

In common with most, if not all the older MSS., the Codex 
Sinaiticus inserts the Ephelkystic n as readily before a conso- 
nant as before a vowel. No discretion appears to have gov- 
erned its employment, for it is found present and absent in the 
same verse under all circumstances. 

_ The usual contractions appear, of xv for kvpiov, wv for woour, 
mpc for TAT POS, mvg for ‘or TvEvparos, yu for xptotov, ovvwy_ for 
ovpavwr, Ov for Oeov, avog for avOpwros, and soon. These are 
scarcely worth observing, except that they may help, with 
other marks, to determine the age of. the Codex. 

Itacisms are abundant; as, for instance, ac for ¢, aopadcoacBas 
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for aspadoaobe, Matt. xxvii, 65; yet three imperatives end in 
e in the same verse, without any change. 

A more remarkable instance of the same change appears in 
xxviii, 5, where poGnOnra: for poBnOnTe is followed directly af- 
terwards by ¢yTevre, an imperative in the usual form. 

An instance of the converse, in the case of a noun, is ex- 
hibited by Mark i, 5, where we read epoooAwperre for vepooodAv- 
yurac; other instances are—avaGevwy for avaBarvwv, Mark 
i, 10; yet «xataBarvwy correct in the same verse ; ¢eBedeov for 
¢eBedacov, Mark i, 19, 20; amodece for arodecat, Mark i, 24; 
epyaceobe for epyaceoba, 2 Thess. iii, 10; xeoapa for xacoapa, 
Acts xxviii, 19; «ataBevoy for xataBavov, James i, 17; 
emtoxentecde for emtoxerrteoOa, James i, 27. 

This is the more uncommon itacism, and will therefore just- 
ify this allegation of instances. 

Ex for ¢ occurs in cepocoAvpete, recently quoted; another 
case of e for ¢ is shown in #yyecxer for nyyxev, Mark i, 15. 

These are both extremely common forms of this peculiarity, 
and demand no farther remark. 

But the converse of the latter change, namely, the repre- 
sentation of an original diphthong « by the single iota, is so 
frequent in the manuscript before us, and that, moreover, in 
inflections and syllables where a long sound necessarily falls, 
and renders the absence of the epsilon the more remarkable, 
that this peculiarity becomes in some sort a characteristic of 
the MS., and may lead, with other features, to a conjecture 
concerning its natal soil. 

Xwopos for cevouos, Mark xxviii, 2, is common enough to be 
unworthy of note; evOag for evOeas, Mark i, 3; Baordsa for 
Bao.Aea, Mark i, 15; but it seems uncommon to encounter 
vues for vuets, Matt. xxviii, 5; mopevOioa for ropevercar, Matt. 
xxviii, 7; typtv for typev, Matt. xxviii, 20; ovvgyrev for 
ovvgnrewv, Mark i, 27; emctaco: for excracoe, ib.; and xtpog for 
xetpos, Mark i, 31. 

The infinitives of verbs in this form are extremely frequent, 
and remarkably peculiar.. We observe in a short space, in 
addition to those instances above—Aady for Aadev, Mark 
i, 84; pemv for peverv, John xxi, 23; apeoxey for apeonery, 
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Gal. i, 10; «dey for dev, Acts xxviii, 20; amo@anv for 
arobavery, Apoc. ix, 6. 

We find nothing like this last peculiarity in the Vatican 
MS., which corresponds to so great a degree with the Codex 
whose specimens are under review. 

Ov for ® appears in KAepovory, Matt. xxvii, 64; @ for o, 
ronownev, Matt. xxviii, 14; avrwy, Gal. i, 1; Aeywr, Acts 
xxviii, 26; 0 for , cacouat, Acts xxviii, 27; © appears for ¢ in 
ddeetg, Mark i, 17; € for at in atoAece, Mark i, 24; CeBedeov, 
Mark i, 19; and eBedeov, verse 20; epyaceode, 2 Thess. iii, 10; 
neon for maton, Apoc. ix, 5; e for a in eveBynoav, John xxi, 3, 
if not a various reading; teooapes, Apoc. ix, 14; e for «e, 
mAeov, John xxi, 15;,v for ¢, tpvTov for tprtov, 2 Cor. xii, 2. 

Without adducing any larger number of special varieties or 
examples, we may state that we have detected a hundred and 
thirty-five instances in the course of the few pages devoted to 
extracts from the New Testament in Tischendorf’s specimens. 

From pages 23 to 38 of our WVotitia, the Editor has assigned 
to an exhibition, in four columns on the page, of a fac-simile 
distribution of the Old and New Testament texts, in ordinary 
Greek types. It fairly represents the original, and is without 
accents and stops. The extracts are miscellaneous, and not 
consecutive; the Old embracing scraps from Tobit, Judith, 
and Maccabees of the Apocrypha; Isaiah, Psalms, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Solomon; the New, from page 30 to 38, 
having extracts from Matthew, Mark, John, 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, 2 Thessalonians, Hebrews, Acts, James, and Apo- 
calypse. Since in the New Testament as many as ten authors 
are presented on eight pages, it must be evident to, every read- 
er that the extracts are short. 

The readings of this manuscript will go to confirm many 
which appear in the Vatican and the oldest known MSS.; but 
at the same time the Codex Sinaiticus differs considerably 
from the Vatican Codex, especially in the greater correctness 
of its scribe. Some thousands of various readings in Codex 
B must be ascribed to sheer carelessness or incompetence in 
the original writer, and have no critical value whatsoever. 

In our collation, for instance, of Codex B, in Mark i, 1-35, 
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with the Elzevir of 1624, we find ninety-one variations from 
that text; many of these mere lapses of the pen, and some— 
alas! that we should have to say it—provoking and unpardon- 
able misprints of Mai’s edition. In the same verses in Codex 
x, for so Tischendorf marks this great discovery—we meet with 
eighty-four variations. This does not seem a great discrepancy 
in number, but the difference between their differences from 
the common standard of comparison is remarkable. For in- 
stance, in the first verse, B inserts viov @eov, which Cod. Sin. 
omits. B omits éyw, which Cod. Sin. inserts in verse 2. B 
omits xaz before xnpvoowy, which Cod. Sin. exhibits, and again 
before éyevero (9). There is a great difference in verse 10, 
Tischendorf reading kataBatvoy Kat pevov én’ adtov, B xataBas- 
vov eis adrov. At the beginning of verse 14, the WVotctia reads 
with 1624, perade, instead of «at, with B; and in verse 18, 
jkoAovOnoar instead of B, jxoAovOovy ; it further contains exerBev 
(19), which B excludes; it has ooc (24) for the incorrect ov of 
B; it includes to tvevja before to axaBaproy, which B omits, 
probably from homeeoteleuton. Tischendorf’s MS. reads again, 
in verse 28, 7 akonavrov ets 6Anv, whereas B reads 7) akon avrov 
evOvs ravrayov ; it further puts ty voddacas of the same verse 
for ts yadsAaag of Codex B. Further, in verse 29, it reads 
with the Textus Receptus ééeA@ovreg 7jAG0v, but B changes the 
number into écA0wy 7A0ev; it reads édv with the T. R. for 
édvoev of B(32). From kaxws éyovtag of 82 to the same words 
(33), a long omission (homeoteleuton)—supplied indeed by a 
corrector in the lower margin—takes place in Tischendorf’s 
Codex which does not occur in B; in 34 it does not exhibit the 
transposition which B makes of the words Aaderv tradaiovea ; 
and finally, with the T. R., it does not admit the supplement 
or gloss of 34, in B, xproroy exvac. 

The Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. agree in reading tw 7joaca tw 
mpopytn in verse 1; in omitting éunpoobev cov, verse 2; both 
observe the same double transposition in verse 5, as well as 
another transposition in verse 9; both read oo: instead of 9, 
verse 11; both omit exec in verse 13, and transpose 7epas 
TecoapakovTa ; both agree in omitting THs BaotAeag in 14; both 
read kat trapaywy for tepitatwr de, 16; both read oywvog dude 
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BaAAovtag in the same verse, instead of dvtov dpdiBaddAovras 
dupyBAnotpov ; both omit dvtwr after dierva, verse 18; both 
agree in the exclusion of the exclamation ea, but the corrector 
of Tischendorf’s MS. supplies it in the margin (24), and in 
reading dwvyjcay before pwvn peyadAn, 26; both agree in the 
reading didaxn katvn Kat’ é&ovoray (27), one of the most charac- 
teristic in the whole chapter; both omit adrys after yerpos, and 
eb0ews after tupetos (31). These be it remembered, belong to 
a portion only of a single chapter. 

On the whole, however, we may venture to say that the 
MSS. exhibit the same general type, and correspond more 
closely with each other, than either of these old uncials would 
be found to do with any modern cursive. 

We doubt the extreme age of either, and by no means ac- 
quiesce in the claim put forward by Tischendorf for the prime 
antiquity of Sinaitic Codex. Its tattered condition insensibly 
biasses the judgment of the critic, and leads him to ascribe to 
venerable rags an age which he denies to a well-preserved 
family wardrobe, which may owe its better condition not to 
fewer years,-but to greater care in keeping. The Vatican 
Codex has for centuries been in safe hands, which have at least 
preserved the sleekness of its skin, although they may have 
shrunk from acquaintance with its inner structure; whereas 
the ignorant and apathetic monks of the desert handed their 
unvalued treasure over without concern to the custody of the 
damp closet, or the fretting moth. If we look at the written 
characters of the two MSS., the small folios of the Roman 
Code, and the longer leaf of the Arabian one, we shall find 
the former more minute, rude, and imperfect. In elegance of 
‘the form of the letters, the preéminence is easily claimed for 
Tischendorf’s great discovery. In all likelihood there is no 
great difference between the ages of the respective documents, 
probably not so much as one hundred years. 

The testimony of this manuscript will be appealed to, in 
order to decide the conflicting claims of certain long-disputed 
passages in the. New Testament. While we cannot speak for 
the: entire text, until we see a consecutive whole, we are en- 
abled to specify a few of its readiugs, wherein, with the author- 
ity of an oracle, it seems to settle controversy, the entire ten- 
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dency of modern investigation leading in the same direction. 
For instance, it excludes the doxology at the close of the Lord’s 
Prayer, Matt. vi, 13. 

The Gospel of Mark ends with the 8th verse of the xvith 
chapter, cancelling or ignoring the twelve verses which follow 
in our revised text. We should be glad to know whether a 
blank page, or portion of a page at this place, indicates a 
knowledge on the part of the transcriber of the existence of 
those additional verses, and a critical care in their exclusion. 
It would seem to be so in Codex B. 

It omits the whole narrative of the woman taken in adultery, 
John viii, 1, 2. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians the words év edges, about 
which there has been much controversy, are wanting. 

In 1 Timothy iii, 16, the reading of the newly-discovered 
Codex is, 6¢ edavepwOn—“ Who was manifested in the flesh,” 
not “God.” But a corrector, whom Tischendorf places as late 
as the twelfth century, has inserted the word “ God,’ yet so 
carefully as to leave the original text intact. Without preju- 
dice, we trust we may say that we are not satisfied with this 
reading, 6s, who. The contracted Oeo¢ presents the same word 
essentially with the addition of the cross bar above, OY and 
the tittle in the letter Theta, so that the one could be easily 
mistaken for the other by an ignorant or hasty scribe. And 
the evil would not rest with the single copy, as in a printed 
book, but every copy or translation made from it would spread 
and perpetuate the evil. The sense requires eos ; and even if 
the word itself were not used, the signification of the passage 
implies it. If it be replied that it is an emendation of some 
theologian, our answer is that it is one of the most happy in 
the world. Bentley, in his most felicitous mood of conjecture, 
never imagined any thing half so neat, complete, and exigent, 
as this change. If it is a forgery, he must have been a singu- 
larly clever suppositor who first drew his pen over the relative 
pronoun of the text, and made that a direct statement which 
before was only a clear implication. According to our idea, 
the internal evidence of the passage is so strongly in favor of 
the common reading, that no amount of external evidence can 
displace it. 
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In Acts xx, 28, the common reading is confirmed tv exxAn- 
ovav Tov Oeov “to feed the Church of Gop, which Hz hath pur- 
chased with his own blood.” 

And in the celebrated passage of the Heavenly witnesses, 
1 John v, 7, we have the evidence of this, as of all other 
trustworthy Greek manuscripts, that the lection is spurious. 
This last discovery seems to give the coup de grace to a forgery 
that has imposed upon countless generations of men, and has 
drawn down on the head of many a blameless and orthodox 
critic the vials of sectarian wrath, as though to dispute the 
passage were to deny the faith. Yet the triple testimony of 
the context—" the spirit, and the water, and the blood”—con- 
stitutes so perfect and beautiful a witnessing to the Messiahship 
of the Son of God, that we need no importation into the pas- 
sage of any other witnessing—the proposed interpolation only 
marring the connection of the apostle’s reasoning, and spoiling 
what it attempts to mend. 

With a most praiseworthy liberality of citation, Tischendorf 
has presented the readers of the WVotctia with a collection of 
some four hundred readings out of the Gospels in his Codex. 
Of these more than one half agree with his own previously- 
printed New Testament, and rather less differ fro it. On 
what principle he made his selection of passages we cannot 
say: some of them have long been matters of controversy and 
general interest; but the majority have no special value. 

From Matt. x, 41, he quotes Ajuyerac with the letter Mu, 
for Amperat, the usual mode of spelling the word, and, after 
Hug, gives it an importance which by no means belongs to 
that orthography. It has been abundantly shown, since Hug’s 
time, that this orthography is common, and has nothing in it 
distinctive of Egypt or of any other region of the Greek-speak- 
ing world. 

On the subject of orthography in general, we may observe 
that little can be built thereon in determining either the age 
or the native country of a manuscript, except where it may 
exhibit a distinctly pronounced dialectic peculiarity. Many 
of Tischendorf’s printed readings in his texts, after Lachmann, 
consist solely in an adherence to an antiquated and fluctuating 
mode of spelling. In this feature, as well as in observation of 
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grammatical forms and syntactic concords, there are gross inac- 
curacies and perpetual variations in these old records—a cir- 
cumstance not to be wondered at when we bear in mind the 
class from whom the scriveners were usually taken, expert 
scribes but ill-trained scholars. Several peculiarities of expres- 
sion retained in our common texts of the Apocalypse are trace- 
able to the same origin—the ignorance, hurry, or neglect of 
the transcriber, and not necessarily the fault of the original 
author. Of laches of this sort our MS., in common with many 
other, abounds: Ex. 9. Apoc. ix, 7, dwovwata . . . dpuoto: 
Apoe. ix, 13. dwryv . . . -deyovta: Apoc. ix, 19. otpa 
.. . éyovoag. We have many instances besides marked in this 
book and others, but revert to a single sample from the Gos- 
pels: Mark xviii, 14. BdeAvypa . . .° éornwora. To our 
mind it indicates a serious want of judgment to attempt to 
give currency and perpetuity to such gross mistakes as these, 
as parts of a standard text of the Greek Testament, especially 
since their weight is counterbalanced by correct spelling and 
faultless concords in the same MS. on similar occasions and 
with the same words. We embalm, as it were, sordid flies in 
the amber of permanent imprints when we reproduce mere 
mistakes as the deliberate records of competent scribes, and, 
in a sense, as the utterance of inspiration. In the case of fac- 
similes such a course is obvious and correct—every jot and 
tittle of the MS. claiming presentation to the reader’s eye. In 
John iv, 7, Tischendorf’s own Testament reads recy for recy, 
to drink—a mere peculiarity, and possibly a blunder of the 
scribe; but in 1 Cor. ix, 4, mecv. We may expect to see mv in 
his next edition, for such is the curious spelling of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, with a few others. Tischendorf’s blind adherence 
to novelties of this unimportant kind, and slavish, but most 
unequal submission to the testimonies of the older uncial texts 
(adopting many readings, on the sole authority of Codex. B) 
rob his texts of much of the weight they would otherwise carry 
with discriminating scholars. It would puzzle the Leipsic 
professor himself to specify the advantage we gain from read- 
ing tev for mev, in the text referred to, when Herodian dis- 
tinctly declares that it was incorrect to pronounce the word as 
a monosyllable, even the ruder ancients never having coun- 
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tenanced such an abuse; and gaining no assurance, amid the 
conflicting testimony of MSS. that such was the word used in 
the autograph of the Apostle John. This, with sundry other 
peculiarities, is not to be commended in the learned and inde- 
fatigable author of our present JVotitia. 

We should do him an injustice, however, if we did not, ere 
we close, describe in one short paragraph some other contents 
of this interesting quarto pamphlet. His journey was product- 
ive of a fertile harvest of more or less value in the shape of 
fragments of Greek palimpsests, Greek Uncial MSS., Greek 
eursives, Syrian and Coptic religious works, Hebrew MSS., 
Samaritan, Slavonic, Abyssinian, Armenian, and a few anti-— 
quities of a miscellaneous kind. He has thus succeeded in rescu- 
ing from possible destruction some portions of works, the very 
dilapidated state of which would precipitate their fate by ren- 
dering their custodians careless. A small library of antique 
documents of priceless worth has rewarded his researches, and 
of these the most important will be placed in our hands by 
the medium of the press as occasion and leisure shall serve. 
Amongst other matters contained in the Notitia, in a detail of 
some fifty. pages, we find the commentary of Origen on the 
Book of Proverbs in Greek, to the text of which Tischendorf 
appends notes that impugn the correctness of Mai’s edition in 
hundreds of readings. Speaking of Mai’s book, he describes 
some of the blemishes of the text as of prodigious faultiness— 
que ex miro errore fluxisse dicas. His own edition is of sur- 
passing interest—fall of Scripture quotations, and marked by 
all the peculiarities of Origen as a commentator. 

But the main topic of interest is the disinterred Codex itself, 
which possesses the unique distinction of being the only copy 
of the New Testament in Uncial characters which is complete. 
A wants the greater part of Matthew, besides sundry leaves 
here and there. 3B wants half the Hebrews and the Apoca- 
lypse. OC is only a collection of fragments; while D contains 
no more than the Gospels and Acts. We need go no further 
—for the Codices nearest to completeness are A and B. | x, on 
the contrary, is perfect from beginning to end, and being the 
gift to the Christian Church of an Arabian monastery at the 
foot of Sinai, presents us with the singular fact that three thon- 
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sand years after the giving of the Law, from the same spot 
issues the only perfect copy of the writings of the New Coven- 
ant which has survived in its peculiar type to our own times, 
It is a fresh illustration of the contrast, exhibited in the text of 
St. John, ‘The law came by Moses, but grace and truth by 
Jesus Christ.” 2 

It proclaims, moreover, the only use which monasteries and 
convents have ever subserved, namely, the preservation of 
manuscript books. On the invention of printing, hundreds of 
thousands of parchments found their way to the bookbinder as 
the most proper material for his handicraft. In the presence 
of the newly-gained faculty of easily and marvellously multi- 
plying printed books, written books became of no value, and 
were sold to mechanics for the purposes of their trade. Those 
only that lay hid in monasteries escaped the ravages of the 
spoiler; anda kind Providence has thus overruled an essen- 
tially bad and unchristian institution to good ends. We never 
knew any other advantage that monkery has brought to the 
world or the churches, while it has been the parent of a thou- 
sand ills—its worst, perhaps, being the representation that 
spiritual religion is incompatible with common life. Yet, 
what were Christianity if it were not a blessing and a conse- 
cration for the market and counting-house, the factory and 
the domestic fireside? 

We have but a word to add, and that is this: that critics 
have been building up a satisfactory text of the Greek New 
Testament by industrious research and careful collection for 
the last three hundred years. Every fresh discovery of MSS. 
has corrected some things, and added and taken away others; 
but all, like the present magnificent Codex, confirm the 
essential integrity of the text now in current use. They 
shake no doctrine; they scarcely affect a single important 
' word, and leave the impression upon the most studious and 
sagacious minds—those that have most closely sifted the mat- 
ter, and possessed the rarest qualifications for a correct decision 
—that the ordinary Greek Testaments, from Erasmus down- 
wards, make no extravagant claim upon our fullest confidence 
when they demand to be considered adequate representations 
of “the true sayings of God.” 
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GERMANY. 


Tue Necrology of Germany is increased by several illustrious names. 
Baron Bunsen died Nov. 28. Heinrich von Schubert is lately deceased. 
Prof. Baur, of Tibingen, died Dec. 2. Jost, the historian of the Jews, 
living at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, is also recently deceased. Duke Paul of 
Wurtemberg was buried Nov. 29 in Stuttgart. Prof. Dahlmann died Nov. 
28. He was one of the leaders in the revolution of 1848, of the same party 
with Arndt, the brothers Grimm, Gagern, and others, who formed the mod- 
erate portion of the Frankfort Parliament. He wasa member of the depu- 
tation which offered the Imperial Crown to the King of Prussia; and after- 
wards, when banished from Hanover, he received an appointment as Pro- 
fessor in Bonn. 

Prof. Baur, of Tubingen, was born June 21, 1792; became Professor 
in Tibingen in 1826. At first a follower of Schleiermacher, in his later 
writings he adopted the principles of the Hegelian system. Notwithstand- 
ing the destructive character of his criticism, his last words are said to have 
been a prayer: “‘ Lord, grant me a peaceful end!’ (Herr, gewihre mir ein 
sanftes Ende.) He was smitten with apoplexy, July 18, and again Novem- 
ber 29. His writings are among the ablest in the modern German theology, 
equally distinguished for research and criticism. He published on the Ma- 
nichean System, 1831; on Apollonius of Tyana, 1832; on Socrates and 
Christ (a criticism of Ackermann’s work on Plato), 1837; Christian Gnosis, 
1835 ; Catholicism and Protestantism, in reply to Méhler, 1836 ; History of 
the Atonement, 1838; History of the Trinity, 3 vols. 1848-5; Paul, 1845 ; 
the Evangelists, 1847; History of Doctrines, 1847, 2d ed. 1858; Christian- 
ity in the First Three Centuries, 1853, 2d ed. 1860; Epochs of Christian 
Historiography, 1852; Christianity in 4th and 5th Centuries, 1859:; besides 
numerous articles in the Tiibingen Theological Journal (now the Journal for 
Scientific Theology) and other periodicals. He was the head of the Tibin- 
gen school, now so well known; Schwegler and Zeller were among his 
chief disciples. His chief aim was, by criticism to reconstruct the early 
history of Christianity, in accordance with the law of a gradual develop- 
ment. 

Christian Karl Josias Bunsen was born in August, 1791, at Corbach, in 
the German principality of Waldeck. He was educated principally at Got- 
tingen, where he commenced his career in 1811, as a teacher in a gymna- 
sium. In 1816, he visited Paris, and soon after went to Rome, where he 
married the daughter of an English clergyman, and became private secre- 
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tary to Niebuhr, who was then Russian Minister at the Papal court. In 
1827, on the resignation of the latter, he succeeded to his diplomatic posi- 
tion. This post he resigned in 1837, and the year after became Prussian 
Minister to the Swiss Confederation. In 1841, he was promoted to the am- 
bassadorship to England, filling this high official position till 1853. Since 
1853, Bunsen has lived in Heidelberg and Bonn, engaged in literary and 
theological labors. 

His earlier works were upon Christian Hymnology, and Roman Antiqui- 
ties. His Hippolytus and his Times (Beginnings of Christianity and Man- 
kind), Egypt’s Place in History, God in History, and Bible-Work, are mon- 
uments of his vast learning and enthusiasm. He requested that Mr. Bird, 
of the British Museum, and Dr. Brandis, of Bonn, might take charge of any 
new edition of his work on Egypt. The English translator of that work, Mr. 
Cotirel, died only a few weeks since. 

Of his last moments the following incidents are reported by M. de Pres- 
sensé: He “spoke of his wife in the most tender and endearing terms, add- 
ing, with noble majesty of thought, that ‘in her he had loved the Eternal’ 
(in dir liebte ich das Ewige). He then gave his parting blessing to his 
children one by one. After this, raising his voice, he prayed: ‘O God! 
bless my dear friends and my dear native land. May God’s blessing attend 
Italy and Italian liberty.’ He prayed in succession for Prussia, Germany, 
and England: finally for the regeneration of the world. One of his last 
utterances was a grateful recognition of his obligations to Niebuhr, who, it 
will be remembered, had first introduced him into public business, and who 
had remained his faithful friend through life. He then turned to a servant, 
who had waited on him with tender care and affection, and thanked him 
cordially. Those recognitions over, he spoke of himself and his career, his 
feelings and his hopes. 

“Tn spite of all my failings and my imperfections, I have desired, I have 
sought, what is noble here below. But my richest experience is the having 
known Jesus Christ. I leave the world without hatred to any one. No— 
no hatred ; hatred is a cursed thing. Oh! how good it is to contemplate 
life from this elevation. Now we see how obscure a thing our existence on 
earth has been. Up, up—it does not become darker, but ever brighter, 
brighter! I am now in the kingdom of God. Hitherto it has only been a 
presentiment. O my God! how beautiful are thy tabernacles!’ 

“ As his attention was directed to a brilliant sunset, ‘ Yes,’ said he, in Eng- 
lish, ‘that is beautiful, the love of God is in every thing.” ‘May God bless 
you forever,’ he added in French. ‘ Let us depart in Jesus Christ.’ Then 
in German: ‘ God is life and love, the love that wills, the will that loves.’ 
Afterwards in Latin: ‘Christus recognoscitur victor, Ohristus est, est Christus 
victor. He proceeded: ‘For him to be is toconquer. There is no death in 
God. I see Christ, and I see God through Christ. Christ sees us, he 
creates us, he must become all in all. I desire nothing theatrical, but I 
wish to say a few words in the midst of my children and friends. I am 
going to die, and I long to die. I desire to be remembered to every good 
man, and I beg him to remember me with good will. I offer my blessing, 
the blessing of an old man, to any one that desires it. I die at peace with 
all the world. ‘Those who live in Christ, who live loving him, they are his, 
Those who do not live his life do not belong to him, whatever may be the 
name by which they are called, or the confession of faith which they sign. 
To belong to a church or a denomination is nothing. I see clearly that we 
are all sinners. We have only Christ in God. We exist only in propor- 
tion as we are in God: we are all sinners, but we live in God and we have 
eternal life. We have lived this eternal life in proportion as we have lived 
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in God. All the rest is nothing. Christ is the Son of God, and we are his 
children only when the spirit of love that was in Christ is in us.’ ” 

Von Wessenberg-Ampringen, one of the most distinguished and learned 
of the liberal Roman Catholic divines, died in Constance, Aug. 9, 1860. He 
was born Nov. 2, 1777: from 1817 to 1827 he administered the diocese of 
Constance, and came into conflict with the Roman curia. He was a prolific 
author. Besides many practical works, he wrote on the German Church, 
1816 ; the Sermon on the Mount, 1820 (5th ed. 1846); Athens in the Times 
of Pericles, 2d ed. 1828; on the Lord’s Supper, 2d ed. 1845; on the Moral 
Influence of the Theatre (1825), and of Romances (1826); on Fanaticism, 
2d ed. 1848; Reform of German Universities, 1833 ; 7 volumes of Poems ; 
the Parables of Christ, 2d ed. 1845; the Great Councils of the 15th and 
16th century—a standard work, 4 vols. 1845; God and the World, or the 
Relation of all things to each other and God, 2 vols. 1857. He was univer- 
sally esteemed for uprightness and amenity of character. 

Prof. J. G. Kosegarten, of Greifswald, a distinguished philologist, died 
Aug. 18, 1860. He translated several Sanskrit and Persian works ; wrote 
on the Egyptian Papyri; Arabic Chrestomathy, 1827; History of Univ. of 
Greifswald, 2 vols. 1856. Prof. Lobeck, of Kénigsberg, died Aug. 25. His 
chief work was Aglaophamus, s. de Theologize mysticze Greecorum Causis, 
2 vols. 1839. 

Dr. Joh. Ant. Theiner died at Breslau, Sept. 29. He was Professor in the 
Catholic Theological Faculty there, 1824-30. He was one of the leaders in 
the movement in Silesia, about 20 years since, for the reform of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and was excommunicated in 1845. He wrote on Divorce, 
1824; on the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, 1826; on the Defects of the Cath- 
olic Church in Silesia, 2 vols. 1827-30; on forced Celibacy (with his bro- 
ther), 2 vols. 1828-9 ; on Reforms in the Catholic Church, 1846; besides some 
exegetical works. His brother, Augustine, is now engaged in literary labors 
in Rome. 

John George Krabinger, librarian in Munich, died in May of the last year. 
He was well known by his editions of patristic writings; on Synesius of 
Cyrene, 1825-85 ; Gregory of Nyssa, 1885-40; Bernard of Clairvaux, 1842; 
several of Cyprian’s treatises, etc. 

Tischendorf is the most indefatigable explorer and editor of manuscripts. 
He has not only in hand the editing of the Sinaitic ms., but has just issued 
proposals for the publication (by Hinrichs, of Leipsic) of a new volume of 
his Monumenta Sacra Inedita: Nova Collectio. The subscription price is 
96 Thalers, or 884 francs: 16 Thalers the vol. Among the subscribers are 
many of the monarchs, and a large number of the public libraries, of Europe. 
The ist vol. issued in 1855, contained, Fragmenta Sacra Palimpsesta, of 
both the Old and New Test. from 5 Greek palimpsest mss. lately discovered 
in the East; with Fragments of the Psalms and Evangelists. The 2d vol. 
1857, Fragments of Luke and Genesis, from 8 Greek codices of the 5th and 
8th centuries, and a palimpsest from Libya; also extracts on other parts of 
the Bible from 6 mss. The 3d volume, now to be issued, contains, Frag- 
ments of the Octateuch edition of Origen, etc. The 4th vol. is in press: 
Psalterium Turicense Purpureum, fragments of the Psalter and Hymns from 
a ms. of the 7th century, in gold and silver letters. The 5th volume will 
contain, Reliquize Textus Sacri Utriusque, from 2 palimpsest and other co- 
dices; with an Appendix containing the Laudian Codex of the Acts of the 
Apostles, in Greek and Latin, from a Greek ms. of the sixth century, and 
from Hearne’s edition of this codex in 1715. The whole is promised for 
1863 or 1864. 

The Theologische Quartalschrift, Heft 4, 1860, contains a long essay by 
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Teipel on Christ’s Descent to Hades, in vindication of the Roman Catholic 
doctrine, against recent Protestant objections ; an interpretation of Balaam’s 
amg Numb. xxiv, 14-20, by Prof. Himpel ; and reviews of several new 
works. 

Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie, Heft i, 1861, is wholly 
taken up with an article by Prof. Friedrich Uhlmann, of Berlin, on the 
Persecutions of Christians in Persia under the Dominion of the Sassanides 
in the fourth and fifth centuries. The narrative is based upon two Syriac 
documents, published by Asseman in Rome, 1748, in his Acta Martyrum 
Orientalium et Occidentalium. The chief work is ascribed to Bishop Maru- 
thas, of Tagrit, about a.p. 420. 

Piper’s Hvangelischer Kalender, 1861, completes its 12th year. It has 
furnished 259 sketches of the lives of the great and good men of the Church 
in all ages ; it intends to have 365. Most of these are written by well known 
divines. Inthe current volume we have Chrysostom, by Krummacher ; Co- 
lumba, by Bouterwek; Myconius, by Petersen; Seb. Bach, by Krier; 
Olevianus, by Cosach. Tholuck contributes an account of the Crucifixion ; 
and the editor has essays on Adam’s Grave, on Golgotha, and on the Jour- 
neys of Fathers of the Church. 

The life of Monica, Augustine’s saintly mother, by Barthel, appears in a 
new edition ; it is highly spoken of. She died in 388. In 1430 Pope Mar- 
tin V. had her bones transferred to Rome. 

A work on the great Hebrew scholar, John Buxtorf, the elder, who died 
1629, has been published by Dr. Buxtorf-Falkeisen, consisting of his Corre- 
spondence. Much of it is new. It contains letters of Casaubon, Cappel, de 
Dieu, Erpen, Heinsius, Mornay-Plessis and others. Among other things it 
is related that in his zeal for Hebrew studies, Buxtorf took, with the con- 
sent of the Town Council, a Jew, his wife and child, into his house ; and 
that, for attending the rite of circumcision, he was fined 100 florins. 

The Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftliche Theologie, Tiibingen, 1860, Heft 4, 
contains, 1. A. Hilgenfeld, on the Jewish Apocalyptic Literature, and the 
latest Investigations about it. 2. E. Kinssman, The most recent Criticisms on 
the Text of ‘l'ertullian—a second article against Oehler, concluding with the 
statement that “the criticism of Tertullian’s text is yet in its swaddling- 
clothes”; and a short note of Béhmer, replying to Ewald’s accusation, that 
he spoke too favorably of the Roman Catholic Church. Hilgenfeld’s article 
is learned and able, aiming to show, that in the apocalyptic literature just 
preceding the time of Christ, there are foresbadowings of those expectations 
about a deliverer, lowly yet victorious, which were realized in Christ. The 
object is kindred with the general tendency of the Tiibingen school, and 
the criticism is often arbitrary ; but yet the essay also contains illustrations 
of the “unconscious prophecies” which were fulfilled only in Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

The Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie, Heft 4, 1860, sustains the high po- 
sition this periodical has acquired for able and learned investigation. The 
first article, by Prof. Dr. Ritschl, of Bonn, is upon the Ideas of the Satisfac- 
tion and Merits of Christ—a review of the history of opinions, from the 
time of Anselm, and a criticism upon the terms, as inadequate to express the 
full import of the doctrine of Redemption. Dr. Ehrenfeuchter develops, in 
a scientific order, the Idea of a History of the Life of the Church, as a part 
of practical theology. The third essay, by Prof. Diestel, of Bonn, is upon 
the Monotheism of the most ancient Heathenism, especially among the Se- 
mitic nations, reviewing the literature of the subject, as well as unfolding 
the facts of history. The last article, by Dr. Zéckler, of Géttingen, is upon 
the most recent speculations in Natural Theology in England, compared with 
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later German works; examining some of the views of the Vestiges, of 
Whewell, Lyell, Hugh Miller, Pye Smith, Forbes, etc. In the course of it, 
the author ccrrects Delitzsch for having said that “‘ Pye Smith was a North 
American.” 

The Studien und Kritiken, Heft 1, 1861, contains, Hupfeld on Biblical 
Introduction; Weiss on the Origin of the Synoptical Gospels; Ritschl on 
the Antinomians referred to in Jude ; Camphausen on Genesis iv; and re- 
views of Liicke’s John, by Wieseler, and of Gass’s History of Protestant 
Theology, by Kling. 

The Zeitschrift f. d. exacte Philosophie, Parts 1, 2, and 3, 1860, is under 
the management of the Herbart school, the sharpest enemy of the modern 
German idealism. It is conducted with ability. In all the numbers 
issued, E. A. Thilo. discusses, in three articles, the Fundamental Errors of 
Idealism in its Development from Kant to Hegel—in a critical rather than 
historical spirit.. F. H. T. Allihu has a good sketch of the life of Herbart, 
and a full list of his works, and of all the books and.articles referring to his 
system. The same author has an article on Herbart’s Reform of Mata- 
physics, an historical and critical introduction, followed by a statement of 
Herbart’s metaphysical principles, by Dr. Cornelius, in the third Heft. T. 
Waitz reviews Drossbach’s work on the Genesis of Consciousness, on the 
Principles of the Atomistic Philosophy. 

Atlantic Studies by Germans in America, is the title of a work published 
in Leipsic, which has already extended to 8 vols., in which Germans living 
here present their views about us and themselves. Among them are articles 
by Dr. de Sollinger, maintaining the position, that the German nationality is 
not to be absorbed in the American; an account of German authors in 
America, of our School system, of the Shakers, of Art in America, etc. 

The Theologische Zeitschrift is a new periodical in its form (appearing 
now every two months), but in fact a continuation of the Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift. It is edited by Dieckhoff and Kliefoth, and advocates the high Lu- 
theran positions in an earnest and able way. Among the most valuable 
articles contained in its successive parts to Oct. 1860, are a full and thorough 
discussion of Augustine’s Doctrine of Grace, by Dieckhoff ; Luther’s Rela- 
tion to Absolute Predestination, by Philippi, maintaining a change in his 
views after 1525; System and Scripture in reference to Hofmann’s Bible- 
Proof, by Dieckhoff ; Luther’s Doctrine of Grace, 1st article; the Biblical 
Account of Creation and Geological Hypotheses, by Prof. Keil; the Strug- 
gle of the Lutheran Church in Prussia, by Dr. Reich ; reviews of the most 
recent works in the different departments of theology; and a series of 
sketches of ecclesiastical matters in the United States of America, by A. 
Hoyer, Pastor in Hanover. The latter judges all our movements by com- 
parison with the stable order of Lutheran doctrine and practice, as found in 
the old world. Some of the descriptions are animated; but the point of 
view is too remote, and the knowledge of the author is too superficial. 

A new literary journal, of original design, is just commenced at Gotha, 
Germany. It is entitled “‘ English theological Criticisms and Researches,” 
and its object is to make English theological writings understood and appre- 
ciated in Germany. The editor, Dr. Heidenheim, says, rightly, that hitherto 
all literary commerce of this kind has been very one-sided in favor of Ger- 
many, but that, independently of older scholars, in the writings of men like 
Alford, Conybeare, Trench, Stanley, Jowett, etc., German authors will find 
the light of classical culture and genius illuminating and testing their own 
theories, and trying them by the standard of English common sense. Orig- 
inal researches by the editor, a distinguished Samaritan scholar, in the ori- 
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ental ms. treasures of the British Museum, will also forma feature of each 
number’s contents. 

Prof. Druman, of Koenigsberg, has published a work on the “ Mechanics 
and Communists in Greece and Rome.” His intention is not to give a his- 
tory of the trades, of commerce, of arts and sciences, but to sketch, from 
the stand-point of classic antiquity, the condition and life of the Greek and 
Reman mechanics and tradesmen, and to review all the appearances of com- 
munism in both countries. . ° 

F. C. Schwarz, on the Origin of Mythology, has special reference to the 
Greek and German myths. The author follows up the view of Jacob 
Grimm, that we must expect to find in the Mythologies the crude beginnings 
of a national religious faith, and that the old pagans regarded their deities 
as “ beings living in nature and manifesting themselves in various natural 
phenomena.” 

A selection of English and American poems, German translation, has been 
published by G. Pertz. They are arranged chronologically. England is 
represented by Shakspeare, Goldsmith, Burns, Wordsworth, Walter Scott, 
Coleridge, Thomas Moore, Byron, Felicia Hemans, Hood, Tennyson, and 
many others; but of Americans there are only three—Bryant, Longfellow, 
and Poe. 

Burmeister, long known as a successful South American explorer, is pub- 
lishing, in the two leading geographical journals of Germany, an account of 
his travels in the La Plata region, and of a journey from Rosario, across the 
Cordilleras to Copiapo, in Chili. He returned to Germany, by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama, in May last, and the results of his long sojourn in 
the southern division of our continent, will be embodied in a work entitled 
“The Physical Geography of the Argentine Confederacy.” 

Among the curious books, characteristic of German research, is a History 
of Riddles and Enigmas, by J. B. Friedrich, published at Dresden. It con- 
tains the best examples from all periods of literature, and a philosophical 
examination of the relation of riddles to proverbs, epigrams, etc. The selec- 
tions are from Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Greek, Latin, French, English, 
Italian, Scandinavian, and German sources. 

The second volume of Edward Von Wietersheim’s History of the Migra- 
tion of the Nations, has been published by Weigel, Leipsic. It embraces 
the period from Marcus Aurelius to Valerian, a.v. 161-268. The author 
contests Grimm’s theory of the identity of the German Goths and the Thra- 
cian Getz, examining the testimony of Cassiodorus and Jornandez. The 
conflicts of the Emperors with the Alemanni, Goths, etc., are fully narrated. 
The work is a valuable addition to historical literature. 

Professor J. A. B. Lutterbeck, of Giessen, a member of the Roman Cath- 
olic theological Faculty, and author of a valuable work on the Doctrinal 
System of the New Testament (2 vols. 1832), has lately published a History 
of the Catholic Faculty of that University, in which he says, that a Catholic 
theology now hardly exists. The work has drawn upon him the rebuke of 
Bishop Von Ketteler, of Mayence. The history of this Theological Faculty 
is instructive. It was established in 1830, but constantly opposed by the 
Popes. Leo XII. issued a bull against the project in 1827. In 1848 it had 
84 students, with such professors as Kuhn, Scharpff, and Lutterbeck. The 
growing ultramontane influence has finally procured its suppression. A full 
account of it is contained in the Deutsche Zeitschrift, Nov. 10, 1860. 

The works of R. Spence Hardy on Eastern Monachism, 1860, and Manual 
of Buddhism, 1860, are reviewed with high commendation in Gersdorf’s 
Repertorium, Oct. 1860. 

heology. The late Prof. F. Bleek’s (of Bonn) Lectures on the Introduc- 
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tion to the Bible, edited by J. F. Bleek and A. Kamphausen, are to be pub- 
lished by Reimer, Berlin. The first vol. on the Old Testament is issued. 
The second part of Delitzsch on the Psalms, G. Volkmar, Introduction to 
Apocrypha; 1. Judith. H. Heppe, The Dogmatic System of the Reformed 
Church. Calvin’s Life and Writings, by Stihelin, vol. 1 in Hagenbach’s 
series on the Fathers of the Reformed Church. C.K. Mayer, The Messianic 
Prophecies of Isaiah. V. von Strauss, Polycarp. A. Tholuck, The Pro- 
phets and their Prophecies. 

Philosophy. The fifth, revised edition of Chalybaus, Speculative Philo- 
sophy from Kant to Hegel. W. Kaulisch, The Speculative System of Johy” 
Scotus Erigena, Prague. A. Peip, Jacob Béhme the Forerunner of Christ= ’ 
ian Science. ©. A. Brandis, Aristotle and his immediate Followers (Part 3 
of his Hand-Book of Greek and Roman Philosophy). Dr. Gerkrath, Fran- 
cis Sanchez, as illustrating the Philosophic Movement at the Beginning of 
Modern Times.- R. Zimmermann, Philosophical Propzedeutics. 2d ed. 
Vienna. 

The Prussian budget for 1860 shows that 524,960 Thalers were expended 
for the Universities: 9,271 for stipends ; 32,367 for the Berlin Academy of 
Art; 15,210 for the Academies of Art of Diisseldorf and Kénigsberg ; 
65,685 for Museum of Art at Berlin; 22,243 for the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin ; 26,710 for the Royal Library at Berlin; 53,700 for other institu- 
— 107,700 for extraordinary expenses for the promotion of Science and 

rt. 

Professor Hengstenberg has been compelled to undergo a public prosecu- 
tion for his free strictures on political subjects in his Hoangelische Kirchen- 
zeitung. The case has been tried in two courts, and it is now under appeal 
to the highest tribunal. 

The Apologies of Justin, edited by Braun, have been published at Bonn, 
in a second edition, and at a very cheap rate, about 65 cents. The Epistle 
to Diognetus has been published at Leipsic by Hartung, ed. by Kreukel, 
for 18 cents. Some of our German booksellers would do well to keep these 
on sale. 

Brockhaus, of Leipsic, has published a Catalogue of Books relating to the 
early history of America, prepared by Paul Tremil. It contains 435 titles ; 
many of them are of exceedingly rare Dutch works. One of these, a small 
tract printed at Amsterdam in 1662, Peter Cornelius Plockhoy, giving a 
plan of a colony founded in New Netherlands, is valued at $75. 


GREECE. 


The newspaper “Star of the East,” of which an account was given in a 
former number of this Review, continues to be published under the editorial 
supervision of Mr. Kalopothakes. The manly stand it at once assumed on 
the side of evangelical truth is fully maintained. We believe that the pros- 
pects of the paper are improving; although from the nature of the case 
the circulation is very limited. The “Star” denounces fearlessly every 
abuse in Athenian life. Recently it has described and strongly reprobated 
the unhappy scenes that are witnessed at Christmas, and for a day or two 
after that festival. Bands of revellers, starting at dawn, promenade the 
streets, singing in nasal tones such unbecoming songs as to shock all but the 
most shameless. From singing bacchanalian songs they pass to fights; and 
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‘the feast of the birth of Jesus Christ is celebrated,” says Mr. Kalopothakes, 
“among us who pride ourselves on our orthodoxy, with drunkenness and 
lewd revelry, strifes and fights, and murders.” ‘To eradicate this evil,” he 
adds, ‘‘ the only effective means, in our estimation, is the preaching of the 
divine Word.” Unfortunately, the preaching of the Gospel is rare. The 
bishops are more greedy of gain than desirous of saving souls; and the few 
preachers who are to be found, select themes of minor importance, instead of 
the doctrines of faith and repentance. 

In the “Star” of December 24th, 1860 (January 5th, 1861, New Style), 

as published an article on the singular medizeval custom prevalent in some 
parts of the West, of introducing into the church, at Christmas, a donkey 
carrying on his back a beautiful girl—a practice commemorative of the de- 
scent into Egypt. An ancient hymn sung on this occasion was also given, 
with the translation into modern Greek, by a professor in the University. 
The publication could not fail to call forth the anger of the priestly party, 
and the newspaper entitled “The Future of our Country (MéAdAov tic 
Tlargidoc), of January 5th (Jan. 17, New Style), made a violent attack upon 
the “Star.” It called on the government to prevent the utterance of such 
blasphemies. Nor was the invocation fruitless. The editor of the ‘Star of 
the East” was favored with a visit from a deputy of the king’s attorney, sent 
to seize all the sheets of the offending number which he might find in the 
office. Mr. Kalopothakes states in the next issue of his journal, that unfor- 
tunately he had neglected to reserve any copies for the attorney, and was 
consequently unable to gratify him. This is the first instance in which 
Mr. K. has been interfered with by government. It is, however, in ac- 
cordance with the low idea of the freedom of the press now held in Greece. 

The “‘Byzantis”—a Greek newspaper published at Constantinople— states 
that on a late Sunday, two Bulgarian priests, at the command of the bishop 
of Macariopolis, solemnly celebrated in the Western (that is to say, Roman 
Catholic) church of St. George in Galata, the adhesion of 107 Bulgarians to 
the Roman Catholic Church. Some of the converts were present; others 
appeared by proxy. The services were in Bulgarian, and prayers were 
offered for the Pope. 

The most recent statistics of the Island of Sardinia, says Rev. Dr. Revel, 
show that there are scarcely five per cent of the inhabitants who know how 
to read and sign their names. 

Dr. A. Ellisen has brought out in Leipsic (0. Wigand, publisher), the 4th 
volume of his Analecta of Middle and Modern Greek Literature—a useful 
work. It contains two pilgrimages to Hades, the one by Timarion from the 
12th century, the other by Mazaris from the beginning of the 15th century 
—published after the texts of Hase and Boissonade; also the two Memorials 
of George Gemistus Plethon, addressed to the Emperor Manuel Palaeologus, 
A.D. 1415. Plethon was a Platonic idealist; and these Memorials, besides 
their value in respect to the culture of the period, are also, as the editor re- 
marks, “among the most peculiar and remarkable documents on the intel- 
lectual relations of Old and New Greece.” This is the first complete edition 
of them. 

Sophocles Oikonomos, a son of the veteran Constantine Oikonomos (a 
learned divine, who died in 1857), has published at Athens a life of the 
Greek metropolitan Gregory, who, in the early part of the present century, 
did much for the moral and intellectual elevation of his country. An ap- 
pendix contains a letter of the Greek patriarch Jeremiah (last part of 16th 
century), to the Doge of Venice, giving the reasons why the Oriental church 
could not conform to the Western in the Easter celebration. 

Mark Reniere, of Athens, published in that city, in 1859, a work on Cyril 
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Lucaris, patriarch of Constantinople, through whose influence a Calvinistic 
Confession (printed in Geneva 1629, and in “Greek translation 1633”) was 
brought to the Greek church for acceptance. This work, says Gersdorf’s 
Repertory, gives a full account of the stormy patriarchate of Cyril, of the 
opposition to his project, and of his downfall. 

Johannes Philemon, History of the Greek Revolution, has been published 
at Athens in 2 vols., pp. 417 and 421. 

The Otho University at Athens has secured the library of the great Greek 
scholar Thiersch, it having been purchased by the Athenian Senate for the 
sum of 25,000 drachmas. 





SWEDEN. 


The History of the War between Russia and Sweden, 1741-3, by Niklas 
Tengberg, is now completed ; the first volume was issued in 1857.—Rune- 
berg’s poems, second volume, having respect to the war of 1809, are also at 
last issued ; they have been delayed in part by the Russian censors. The title 
of the volume is The Stories of Ensign Stal. Three editions have been pub- 
lished—in Finland, Sweden, and Denmark.—The Chronicles of Olaus Petri 
are published, edited by G. E. Klemming.—Mrs. Carter has edited a volume 
of posthumous writings of her only son, Edvard Flygare.—One of the illus- 
trated almanacs of Stockholm is called Brother Jonathan.—The first full 
Swedish Conversations-Lexicon is about half completed.—Maria Sophie 
Schwartz, a noted female author, has published a novel, The Nobleman’s 
Daughter. TZribune and World. 


HOLLAND. 


The Utrecht Society for Art and Science proposes for its prizes the follow- 
ing among other topics: Life of Christian Huyghens; the Affinity of the 
Greek and Sanskrit; Justinian and his Times; the Influence of Hegel’s 
System since 1831; Malay Literature; Dutch Settlements in Guinea, etc. 

For the thousandth time since the days of Pliny, the story of the exist- 
ence of a race of men with tails has again been set afloat. A Dutch journal, 
the Vereeniging Christelijk Stemmen, for September, contains a long ac- 
count of the native population of Borneo. The writer asserts that the Poo- 
nangs, a race inhabiting large tracts in the interior of the Island, are all 
adorned with tails. A Mr. Van Houtrop, while in the Borneo province 
recently, saw and examined three of these Poonangs. He came to the con- 
clusion that their caudal appendages, which are described as from three to 
five inches in length, hard, stiff, and nearly immovable, are neither a natural 
deformity nor the result of disease, but a genuine and general characteristic 
of the race. Some are to be caught and sent to Holland. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Three hundred newspapers and periodicals are published in Switzerland ; 
210 German, 73 French, 12 Italian. There is one journal, on an average, 
to 7,966 inhabitants: in France the proportion is one to 26,648. 
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FRANCE. 


The Journal des Savants was established in 1665 (Jan. 5), edited by M. 
Denis de Salo. It has been discontinued at various times for short periods: 
four years, from 1792 to 1796, when it was resumed for six months; then 
there was an interval of twenty years. Since 1816 it has been regularly 
published. A Methodical and Analytic Table of its contents, 1816-1858, 
has been made out by Hippolyte Cocheris. It is edited by Biot, Cousin, 
Chevreul, Flourens, B. St. Hilaire, Mignet, and other academicians, at a cost 
to the government of nearly $3,000 a year (14,000 francs), besides the ex- 
pense of printing at the Imperial Press. The works analyzed in it, 1817 to 
1840, numbered 40, or 3 a year: the number 1840 to 1858 has been only 
19. The other leading journals, devoted chiefly to special branches, are the 
Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, the Revue Archéologique, the Revue 
de Numismatique, and the Journal Asiatique. 
M. Pierre Clement, of the Institute, has brought out an elegant critical 
edition of the Réflexions sur la Miséricorde de Dieu, attributed on good 
grounds to the Duchess de la Valliére, often published, but never so beauti- 
fully or correctly as in these two volumes. 
Philosophical Works. Jules Jolly, History of the Intellectual Movement 
in the sixteenth and the first part of the seventeenth century. 2 vols.— 
Fragmenta Philosophorum Greecorum, étc., collegit F. G. A. Mullachius. 
8vo. 2 vols. Didot. 15 francs.—P. M. L. Bautain (Vicar General of Bor- 
deaux), Conscience, or the Rule of Human Actions. 1 vol. 452 p. 7 fr.— 
Robinet, one of Comte’s executors, has published an Account of his Life 
and Works, in one vol. 631 p. with portrait. 
_ . History. Puaux, History of the French Reformation: volume fourth.— 

The 16 vol. of the new edition of Henrion’s Eccles. Hist. comes to Gregory 
the Great; the whole work will be in 25 vol.—Le Liban et La Syrie, 1843 
-1860, par Eugéne Poujade, pp. 319.—The third edition of Bonnechose, 
Reformers before the Reformation, in two vols. on Hus, Gerson, and the 
Council of Constance—Hase’s Church History has been translated into 
French, from the eighth German edition, by A. Flobert. 

The Annales de Philos. Chrétienne, Oct. and Nov. 1860, has a severe 
criticism upon Henri Martin’s History of France, by M. Henri de l’Epinois. 
Most of the points refer to the anti-Papal tendencies and positions of this 
able history. 

P. Cruice has written a Latin translation of the Philosophumena (of Hip- 
polytus), ascribed to Origen, with notes: a vol. of 548 pp. published by 
Didot, 10 francs. 

E. de la Rigaudiére’s History of the Religious Persecution in Spain, of 
Moors, Jews, and Protestants, is a plain-spoken and able work; and the 
French literary journals commend it highly, uttering bold invectives against 
the persecuting spirit, and ascribing to it much of the evil that has weighed 
upon the Peninsula. 

Cardinal Mai’s edition of the Vatican Codex was published at Rome, 
under the superintendence of Vercellone, in 1857, in 5 vols. 4to. It was at 
once noticed in the leading Germar and English reviews. The Annales de 
Philosophie Chrétienne for Sept. 1860—three years afterwards—contains a 
translation of Vercellone’s preface, and says, that no journal or review in 
France has given any extended notice of the work. This is one indication 
of the state of biblical study in that country. 

Of Vinet’s posthumous works an additional volume is published; History 
of Preaching in the Reformed Church of France in the seventeenth century. 
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Prof. J. F. Astié, of Lausanne, Switzerland, has in preparation a work on 
Vinet, containing a memoir, and an estimate of his theological and philoso- 
phical position.—A new work by Peyrat is announced, The Reformers of 
France and Italy in the Twelfth Century.—Scherer publishes a collection 
of Migcellanies, consisting chiefly of critiques on religious and theological 
topics. 

The statistics of the French book trade for 1859 are just published. They 
show a considerable increase upon the year 1858, and prove that the value 
of new books exported from France during the last year was nearly three 
millions of dollars, or two thirds more than the English export of books 
during the same period. Belgium, which serves as entrepot or emporium 
for the supply of the north and east of Europe with French books, is highest 
on the list of importing countries, and England second. <i 


Migne’s Complete Course of Patrology, the Greek series, is rapidly ad- 
vancing ; vol. 68 contains the works of Isidore of Pelusium, and Zosimus, 
the Palestine monk; vol. 69, the works of Nilus, monk of Mt. Sinai, more 
completely than ever before; vols. 70-74, the works of Theodoretus, bishop 
of Cyrus, after Schulze’s Halle edition of 1769. 


The prize proposed by the French Academy of Inscriptions, for a History 
of the Koran, was gained by a German, Th. Noldeke: his work has been 
recently published in Géttingen, under the title, Geschichte des Qorans, 
pp. 390. 


Ceillier, Remy Histoire générale des auteurs sacrés et ecclésiastiques, qui 
contient leur vie, la catalogue, la critique, le jugement, la chronologie, 
Yanalyse et le dénombrement des différentes éditions de leurs ouvrages, ce 
qu’ils renferment de plus intéressant sur le dogme, sur la morale et sur la 
discipline de l'Eglise, "histoire des conciles tant généraux que particuliers, 
et les actes choisis des martyrs. Nouvelle edition, soigneusement revue, 
corrigée et complétée, et terminée par une table générale des matiéres, par 
un directeur de grand séminaire. Tome V, contenant les actes des martyrs 
au 4- siécle jusqu’aux conciles du 5° siécle inclusivement. Paris, 1860. 
8°. VII, 676 pp. 

The Religious Tract Society of Paris is about to publish a Life of Luther, 
by Mr. Hoff, which gained a prize. A Life of Coligny is also in prepara- 
tion. Its Almanac, Des bons Conseils, is circulated annually in 200,000 _ 
copies. 

At the Imperial Library there are courses in the Persian language, by 
Schefer; in Armenian, by de Florival; in Hindoostanee, by de Tassey ; 
Sanscrit, by Oppert; Malay and Javanese, by Dulaurier; Turkish, by Du- 
beux; Modern Greek, by Hase; Arabic, by Reinaud and de Perceval; 
Chinese, by Bazin. 

M. Guizot’s translation of the complete works of Shakspeare is in course 
of publication by Didier, of Paris. The first volume has appeared, and con- 
tains, with M. Guizot’s “Study” of Shakspeare, Hamlet, Coriolanus, and 
the Tempest. The second volume will contain Julius Cesar, Anthony and 
Cleopatra, the Comedy of Errors, and Much Ado About Nothing. This 
edition will also contain the Poems and Sonnets. 

The best work on the Mormons is said, by the French journals, to be 
M. Jules Remy’s Voyage au Pays des Mormons, 2 vols. published by Dentu, 
Paris. It brings the history of these fanatics into comparison with similar 
phenomena in past history ; and represents Mormonism as the culmination 
and concentration of all the fanatical elements found in the United States— 
Joe Smith made a skilful selection from all of these of what would be best 
likely to serve his turn. 
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Sainte-Beuve’s Lectures on Chateaubriand and his Literary Group under 
the Empire, delivered in Liége, 1848-49, have been published in two vols. 

M. Brunet, in the new edition of his Manuel du Libraire, says that a 
friend of his, M. Parison, picked up at a stall on the quais of Paris a copy 
of Christopher Plantin’s edition of Oasar’s Commmentaries, printed at 
Antwerp in 1570. It was not in a desirable condition, being scribbled over 
on the margins and fly-leaves ; but the low. price asked made him purchase 
it for the sum of one franc. .A brief examination of the volume soon 
showed him that the former possessor and writer of the manuscript notes 
was Montaigne, the essayist, who had crowded the pages with annotations, 
and written at the end a long parallel or comparison between Czesar and 
Pompey, that was unpublished and quite unknown. M. Parison retained 
his fortunate purchase through life, and at the sale of his library, it was re- 
cently purchased by the Duke d’Aumale for jifteen hundred and twenty-five 
Sranes. 

There are five hundred and three newspapers at present published in 
Paris. Forty-two of these, as treating of politics and national economy, 
have to deposit a security in the hands of the government; four hundred 
and sixty are devoted to art, science, literature, industry, commerce, and 
agriculture. 

It is rumored that the Emperor Napoleon is about to increase the number 
of members comprising the Academy to fifty, forty having been their number 
from the creation of that body by Richelieu until now. The Emperor will 
name the ten new members; after which, future nominations will be made 
as usual, by the votes of the academic body, to replace the members lost 
by death. 

Messrs. Didot, publishers to the Institute, have announced an antiquarian 
work relating to a portion of ancient Greece hitherto almost overlooked by 
classical tourists. ‘It is entitled Mount Olympus and Acarnania, an Explo- 
ration of these Regions, with Researches on their Antiquities, Geography, 
History, and Ancient and Modern Populations, by M. L. Heazey, Member of 
the University of Athens. Itis published under the auspices of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, and is beautifully illustrated with plain and colored 
engravings, f 

Protestant works are welcomed with increasing favor. The Bulletin du 
Libraire says of Vinet’s History of Preaching among the French Reformers : 
“Here is the revelation of a literature well-nigh lost in oblivion, notwith- 
standing its incontestable value. -We may henceforth admire under a new 
form the incomparable literature of that age. It is good to contemplate these 
noble figures, these grand Christians, these heroes, as Vinet calls them.” 

Prof. Bois’ opening address at Montauban was an able advocacy of the 
Supernatural. 

The eighth volume of Roossiew St. Hilaire’s History of Spain has just ap- 
peared, embracing a part of the Reformation Period. It contains a full ac- 
count of the Council of Trent, which is said to be very valuable and import- 
ant. 

The publication of the thorough and comprehensive work of Dr. P. von 
Tschichatscheff on Asia Minor, under the title Asie Minewre, Description 
Physique, Statistique et Archéologique, proceeds as rapidly as possible. The 
first volume, on the Physical Geography of Asia Minor, was published in 
1853; the second, on its Climatology and Zoology, appeared in 1856; the 
third, on Botany, will be issued immediately. The remaining volumes, the 
fourth on the Geology, and the fifth comprising the Statistics, Political Geo- 
_ graphy, and Archeology, are already far advanced. Dr. Tschichatscheff, 
in the prosecution of his investigations, made, between 1848 and 1858, no 
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less than six visits to Asia Minor, and the track of of his various journeys 
passes through every section of the country. He had previously travelled 
much in other lands, and especially among the Altai ranges. 


LT Ais &, 


Notes of Savonarola on the Bible. A correspondent of the Athenseum 
says that in the Magliabecchian Library of Florence there is a Bible, printed 
at Basle in 1491, filled with manuscript notes by Savonarola. An English- 
man has had these transcribed, the abbreviations written out, etc. Itmakes 
a volume of 758 pages. It may be published either in the original Latin or 
in an English version. 

The Chronicle of Franciscan Missions is a new journal, to be issued at 
Rome every two months, devoted to the past and current history of the mis- 
sions of the Franciscan Order, and also to the republication of rare tracts and 
“relations” bearing on this subject. The first number contains an article 
on the three journeys of St. Francis d’ Assisi to Egypt, Palestine, and Syria; 
another on the Franciscan mission in Palestine; current missionary intelli- 
gence, and the narrative of a journey in 1855 to South America by Castrucci 
de Vernazza, who found some Christians among the savage tribes of the 
Zampars and Givars. Correspondance de Rome. 

Among recent Italian works are Albert Mario, Slavery and Thought ; 
Guerazzi, Garibaldi and Cavour; Comin, The Parliament and King; Paolo, 
Tuscan Democracy; Kossuth on Hungary, with a preface by Col. Tirr ; 
Ripari, Letters to Antonelli on the Abuses of the Pontifical Government. 

The University of Naples has been redrganized under the new govern- 
ment in six Faculties, viz. Theology, Philosophy and Literature, Jurispru- 
dence, Mathematics, Natural Science, and Medicine. A gymnasium, bearin 
the name of Victor Emmanuel, was also to be opened Jan. 1, 1861. Public 
schools are to be established for all grades of instruction. 

The Letters of Torquato Tasso, edited by Cesare Guasti, in five volumes, 
contain much interesting matter about his famous controversy with Salviati, 
in respect to the Jerusalem Delivered, and of the part of the Della Cruscan 
Academy in the matter. 

Prof. Bonaventura Mazzarella, who became Protestant in 1852, and who 
has been recently appointed to the chair of philosophy in Bologna, has pub- 
lished a work, Critica della Scienza, (Genoa), giving a sketch and critique of 
the different systems of modern thought, and insisting upon the necessity of 
uniting the metaphysical and moral elements in a scheme of speculation. 


SPAIN. 


A correspondent of the Atheneum gives an interesting account of the 
archives in Spain. One at Barcelona contains the records of the kingdom of 
Aragon, in good preservation. The Archives de las Indias at Seville pre- 
serves the documents relating to the Spanish discoveries in America and 
Asia. The most important collection is the Archives of Simancas, the 
“ Archivo General” of Spain. The Government intends to collect them all 
together at Alcala de Henarez, eight leagues from Madrid, in the archiepis- 
copal palace. The writer says that he is the first Englishman who ever was 
in Simaneas in search of materials for English history, his object being to 
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get documents to illustrate the reigns of the kings and queens of the house 
of Tudor. French writers, Gachard and Tirant, and a German, Heine, have 
visited the place; and the Spanish authors, Pidal, Cavra, and Lafuente, have 
also made use of these materials. The reports of the Spanish ambassadors 
in England are here preserved, and it is confidently expected that very valu- 
able accessions to history may be gleaned from these annals. Dr. Motley 
has also made good use in his Dutch Republic of documents from these ar- 
chives. 

Don Patricio de la Escosura, a learned jurist, is preparing a History of 
the English Constitution. 





ENGLAND. 


The Jowrnal of Sacred Literature for January, 1861. The first article, 
on the Epistles of Peter, is an attempt to ascertain where these Epistles were 
written. The conclusion attained is that they were written from Rome—the 
first Epistle at the beginning of the persecution, a.p. 64; the second at a 
time when the violence of the persecution had abated. Mary standing at the 
Cross of Jesus is the subject of the next article... The third is upon the 
Church History of Scotland, on the basis of the recent works of Innes and 
Principal Lee, etc. An Essay follows on the Chaldee of Daniel and Ezra, to 
show that the Aramaean of the Book of Daniel is of the same age with that 
of the Book of Ezra; also that Daniel does not approach nearer than Ezra 
to the language of the Targums. An Exegesis of Romans viii, 18-25, followed 
by a translation of Origen’s commentary, makes the creation to be equiva- 
lent to the rational creation: the rational creation was subjected to vanity 
(finiteness, transitoriness), not voluntarily, but to work out the purposes of 
him who subjected it. The last article, by B. Cowper, is on the Book of 
Judith and its Geography. A letter on the Vatican Codex contends, from 
the omission of “in Ephesus” in Eph. i, 1 that this ms. must have been 
written as early as a,p. 310. Another on the Eucharistic blessing maintains 
that nothing is said in the Bible of blessing the elements. J. F. Thrupp’s 
Introduction to the Study and Use of the Psalms (2 vols. 1860) is highly 
praised, as containing a great deal of useful matter, well digested. 

The British Quarterly Review, January, 1861, ably edited by Dr. 
Vaughan, opens with an article on The New Move in Oxford, reviewing the 
recent Essays and Reviews, and on many points going into the details of crit- 
icism. It is by far the best article on the subject which we have seen in 
any English periodical. 2. French Fiction—its better aspects. 3. Abortive 
Legislation—giving an account of recent British legislation under this aspect. 
4, Coventry Patmore’s Faithful Forever. 5. Chinese Characteristics. 6. 
Autobiography of Alexander Carlyle. 7. On the Origin of Life—a learned 
and able examination of the theory of spontaneous generation, particularly 
examining Pouchet’s defence of this hypothesis (in his Hétérogénie, Paris, 
1859). 8. London in the Middle Ages—full of curious matter. 9. Epilogue 
on Affairs and Books. 

The Westminster Review for January, 1861, has, of course, one article at- 
tacking the Christian faith ; it is on Bible Infallibility and its ‘‘ Evangelical 
Defenders,” in reference to the controversy about Davidson’s part in the ed- 
iting of Horne’s Introduction. The other articles are on Ancient Danish 
Ballads ; Alcohol—what becomes of it in the living body ; Canada; Naples 
and Rome; American Slavery and the Impending Crisis; the inevitable 
Cavour and Garibaldi; Dante and his English Translators—a review of six- 
teen different versions. The article on Canada gives an account of the re- 
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sources and position of that region, and ends with the prophecy that unless 
England so remoulds her constitution as to give to her colonies representa- 
tives in Parliament, she must look forward to the time, possibly not far dis- 
tant, when these colonies wil] transform themselves into independent states. 

The Edinburgh Review, January, 1861, urges Liturgical revision as a 
means of church expansion, in a review of the recent publications on this 
subject. The points it enumerates as needing revision are: 1. The form of 
words in the ordination of priests. 2. The form of absolution in the office 
for the visitation of the sick. 38. The compulsory use of the Athanasian 
creed in public service. 4. Phrases in the burial service. 5. The structure 
and language of the baptismal service, with the corresponding parts of the 
catechism, and of the order for confirmation. The other articles are, Japan 
and the Japanese; The Victoria Bridge ; Political Ballads of England and 
Scotland; Ocean Telegraphy ; Dr. Carlyle’s Autobiography ; Motley’s United 
Netherlands, highly praised—‘‘fertile as the present age has been in histori- 
cal works of the highest merit, none of them can be ranked above these 
volumes in the grand qualities of interest, accuracy, and truth ;” Forbes and 
Tyndall on the Alps and Glaciers; The Kingdom of Italy ; Naval Organiza- 
tion. 

The London Quarterly Review, Jan. 1861, (Methodist) is edited by Rev. W. 
Arthur and Rev. W. B. Pope. The thorough review of Jowett’s theory of 
development in relation to Paul is by Rev. William B. Pope. The other arti- 
cles are Belgium under the Reign of Leopold I.; Taxation; Early English 
Missions and Missionaries; Russia in Asia; William Pitt; Cotton; New- 
Zealand ; Our National Defences; Varieties of Realism, Ancient and Modern. 
This last article is a good historical account, and presents the subject under 
aspects which will be new to most English readers. 

The Quarterly Review, London, has a very good account of Canada and 
the North-west; an exceedingly interesting sketch of early Welsh history 
and literature; a cordial and laudatory review of Motley’s United Nether- 
lands; The Iron Manufacture; Italy ; The Dogs of History and Romance— 
entertaining; The Income-Tax and its Rivals; Essays and Reviews—a 
strong protest against the new Oxford rationalism. 

God save the King. Mr. Francis Dickins, of Rome, writes to the Notes 
and Queries on the authorship of this national anthem, attributed in France 
to Lulli, in Germany to Handel, and in England to Dr. John Bull. Dr. Fink, 
an unsurpassed musical antiquary, wrote a series of papers in the Leipsic 
Musical Gazette, in which he proved that the real author was Dr. Henry 
Carey, who composed both the wérds and the music, in honor of a birthday 
of George II. Dr. Carey was born in London, 1696, and died in 1748. Mr. 
Chappell, in his Collection of National Airs, also ascribed it to Dr. Carey ; 
and in his Popular Music of Olden Time discussed the other claims. 

Capt. H. G. Raverty, of the Indian service, has published, in three vols. 
a Grammar, Dictionary, and Chrestomathy of the Affghan language. This 
is the first important work on the subject. The Affghan is a branch of the 
Indo-European languages. 

H. B. Hodgson, The Aborigines of India. 1. The Koch, Bodo, and Dhi- 
mal Tribes, including vocabulary and grammar, creed and customs. 

The publication of the Stuart Papers, begun by Mr. Glover in the Atter- 
buryi Correspondence, is to be continued by the Queen’s librarian, Mr. 
Woodward. 

The late Sir William Macnaghten. published in Calcutta, in 1825, Princi- 
ples and Precedents of the Mohammedan Law; in 1829, Principles and 
Precedents of the Hindoo Law; these were republished in 1860 by Wil- 
liams & Norgate, in one vol. pp. 240, edited by H. H. Wilson. The 
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same house has published a curious work, claiming to be the first Political 
Economy ever written in Turkish, entitled J7m Tedviri Milk, by C. Wells, 
Turkish prizeman of King’s College, London. But Gersdorf’s Repertory 
says that a German, Von Schlechta-Wssehrd, published in ‘Turkish in 1847 
a work on the Law of Nations, which was at once bought up by the Turkish 
and Egyptian governments, for the use of their diplomats, and expresses 
the hope that Mr. Wells’ book may meet the same fate. 

Dr. Cureton, rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, has been elected For- 
eign Associate of the Institute of France, by 18 votes out of 29, in recogni- 
tion of his services to Oriental and Biblical literature. 

The Atheneum objects to Motley’s “bold and brilliant story” of the 
United Netherlands, that it is ‘‘too long,” and that it lacks “the higher 
laws of literary art,” knowing “no unity of time or place.” 

Oxford University comprises 550 Fellows (101 in one college) ; Cambridge 
has 431 Fellows: only a small minority give any instruction. Oxford has 
the patronage of 455 benefices, of the annual value of £136,500; and Cam- 
bridge 311, endowed with £93,300 a year. 

A writer in the Notes and Queries cites from Sir James Stephen’s Essays, 
on the Founders of Jesuitism, an account of a controversy in Japan between 
Xavier and a Japanese theologian, in which the latter defended “the spon- 
taneous self-formation of all organised beings,” as an article of faith of the 
Bonzes. The writer says that Lamarck and Darwin must yield precedence 
to the Japanese, apparently ignorant of the fact that this theory was the an- 
cient theory, e. g. of Aristotle, Lucretius, and Virgil. 

Another contributor to the Notes and Queries brings up the curious pas- 
sage, found only in the Septuagint (and Latin translations made from it), of 
Habakkuk, iii, 2: “In the midst of two animals thou shalt be known,” 
which Eusebius explains of Cyrus and Darius (see Isaiah xxi, 7); and which 
many of the Fathers, as Origen, Jerome, Augustine, explain of the two ani- 
mals (an ox and an ass), between which, as tradition alleges, our Saviour was 
placed in the manger at Bethlehem. Isaiah i, 3 was also often allegorically 
interpreted in this way: ‘‘The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib.” The Roman Breviary, on the Feast of our Lord’s Circumcision, 
and the Missal, in the service for Good Friday, adopt this interpolated text, 
as if it were Scripture. 

Mr. James Finn writes from Jerusalem to the London Atheneum that Dr. 
Basil Levishon, connected with the Russian Episcopal establishment, has 
recently purchased a ms. vellum Pentateuch, Samaritan, which he believes 
to have been written during the time of the first Temple of Jerusalem. Some 
of the circumstances leading him to this conclusion are the jealous care with 
which it was guarded by the priestly family of Nablus; its not being divided 
into chapters and sections; names of priests in the margin recording suc- 
cessive occurrences ; a marginal note, saying that it had escaped the peril of 
fire in the time of Zerubbabel. Dr. Levishon is also editing another large 
Samaritan Pentateuch; it is to be printed with the aid of a lithographic 
press. He has noted, it is said, 10,000 variations from the Masoretic He- 
brew text. 

Mr. Sterling, the author of ‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain,” has enrich- 
ed the short list of English works on Spanish Bibliography, with a mono- 
graph on books relating to Proverbs, Emblems, Apothegms, Epitaphs, and 
Ana, being a catalogue of those in his own collection. It is handsomely 
printed in one volume octavo, and embellished with a view of the Libr. 
at Kier, his ancestral seat. Seventy-five copies only are printed, which is 
to be regretted, as the only other work on the same subject is the “ Biblio- 
graphie” of M. Duplessis (Paris, 1847), and in the division of Proverbs 
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alone, Mr. Sterling describes, with full titles and collations, one hundred and 
fifteen books which had escaped the researches of M. Duplessis. 

Rev. Dr. Croly, the well-known author and preacher, was born at Dublin, 
in 1780. He was a graduate of Trinity College in his native city, and began 
his literary career in 1815, with a poem entitled “ Paris in 1815.” . Among 
the most celebrated of his literary productions, ‘ Salathiel,” a tale founded 
on the legend of the Wandering Jew, gained him most celebrity. His writ- 
ings are very extensive, and generally known in the annals of English liter- 
ature. Dr. Croly enjoyed a wide reputation as a pulpit orator. For twenty- 
five years previous to his death he had been rector of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, London—a living presented to him by Lord Brougham, when Chan- 
cellor. 

The death of Lord Aberdeen just comes within the category of literary 
events. His lordship—the travelled Thane of Lord Byron’s English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers—published An Enquiry into the Principles of Beauty 
in Christian Architecture in 1822, originally written to accompany Wilkins’ 
translation of Vitruvius. He also contributed some articles to the Hdin- 
burgh Review in his early days, which fact brought him within scope of Lord 
Byron’s celebrated satire. Lord Aberdeen died at the age of 77. 

Mr. J. A. Froude will be the new editor of /raser’s Magazine, in place of 
Mr. J. W. Parker, Jr., recently deceased. Its proprietors and its principles 
have been repeatedly changed since it was started on the highest old-fash- 
ioned tory principles—now, in new hands, it has become the organ of the 
‘positivist ” school of Buckle, J. Stuart Mill, Froude, G. H. Lewes, ete. 

At a recent sale of American books in London, one of the rarest was, Dis- 
sertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain, a unique copy of the 
long-lost work of Benjamin Franklin, written and printed by himself when 
working in London, and of which Mr. Sparks (his editor) says: ‘‘ No copy 
of this tract is now known to be in existence.” From the freedom of its 
opinions it was known as the “ wicked tract” of Dr. Franklin, and at a 
later period of his life he burnt all the copies but one, ‘conceiving it might 
have an ill tendency,” so that it has never been reprinted in any edition of 
his works, and is one of the veritable “ curiosities of literature.” 

In 1851, the purely infidel press of London issued publicafions to the 
amount of more than 12,000,000 ; the issues of avowed atheism during the 
same period exceeded 640,000 ; in addition to these were issued 17,500,000 
of a negative or corrupting character; and these were exclusive of what 
are properly denominated newspapers, many of which are published on the 
Lord’s day, and are decidedly immoral in their tendency. 

But since that time, great and important changes for the better have been 
going on in Great Britain. The Messrs. Chambers, the well-known pub- 
lishers in Edinburgh, Scotland, in a recently prepared paper which presents 
the results of careful investigation into the subject, make the following state- 
ment: 

“The sale of books of a grossly demoralizing tendency has been driven 
into obscurity. On this subject we offer the following statement, the result 
of careful inquiry into the cheap periodical trade in 1859-60: 1. Works of 
an improving tendency, circulation per month, 8,043,500. 2. Works of an 
exciting nature, but not positively immoral, circulation per month, 1,000,000. 
3. Works immoral, and opposed to the religion of the country, circulation 
per month, probably under 80,000.” a 38 

There are printed in Great Britain, 1,102 newspapers, distributed as fol- 
lows: England, 791; Wales, 28; Scotland, 138; Ireland, 182; British 
Isles, 18. Of these there are 39 daily papers published in England; 8 in 
Scotland ; 12 in Ireland, and 2 in the British Isles. The increase has been 
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very great within the last thirty years. In 1821 there were published in 
the United Kingdom, 267 journals; in 1831, 295; in 1841, 472; and in 
1851, 563; but in 1861 there are established and circulated, 1,102 papers, 
The magazines now in course of publication, including the quarterly reviews, 
number 481, of which no less than 207 are of a decidedly religious cha- 
racter. : 

It is rumored authoritatively that the literary treasures of Oxford will 
probably receive a magnificent accession in the library of Sir Thomas Phil- 
lips, of Middle Hill, Worcestershire. The name of this gentleman is known 

_throughout Europe as the most liberal and enterprising collector of manu- 
scripts that has appeared since the days of Harley, Earl of Oxford, and Sir 
Robert Cotton. A German savant says that his acquisitions of this charac- 
ter are so immense that they go far to make amends to England for the 
losses sustained by literature in the devastation and destruction of manu- 
scripts at the dissolution of Monasteries by Henry VIII. The Radcliffe Li- 
brary at Oxford, a noble circular hall, will probably receive the collection, 
unless it is found expedient to erect a new library building for its accommo- 
dation. 

The volume on Antique Gems, by Rev, C. W. King, among many subjects 
of interest, details a curious speculation of the author’s—that the age which’ 
has witnessed the resuscitation of Sennacherib’s signet and the ring of King 
Cheops, ‘“‘may yet bring to light, from the dark recesses of the Sultan’s 
treasury, the scattered engraved gems of great price which once adorned the 
Jewish High Priest’s breastplate.” It is known that this trophy formed part 
of the spoils of the Temple of Jerusalem, which were carried to Rome by 
the Emperor Titus, and they were extant in Constantinople in the time of 
Justinian, by whom they were deposited in the sacristy of Santa Sophia. No 
lapse of time produces any effect upon such remains, and their intrinsic 
value must always have rendered them objects of care to every captor. 

The fifth volume of Lord Macaulay’s History of England is preparing for 
publication, under the editorship of his sister, Lady Trevelyan, It will 
contain the continuation of that work as far as the manuseript was left re- 
vised by him. The narrative is in immedtate connection with the fourth 
volume, and, with two exceptions, is complete ‘and consecutive, ending with 
the death of William III. A full index to the entire work will be given in 
this volume. 

Messrs. Longmaris & Co. have in press a historical work of high charac- 
ter, by Mr. Thomas Erskine May, Clerk of the House of Commons—Consti- 
tutional History of England, since the Accession of George IIT. (1760-1860). 
Mr. Hallam’s classic work ceases at the period where Mr. May commences 
his labors, and the hundred years that he has for his theme form a period 
second to none in importance. The author is already favorably known by 
his works on Parliamentary procedure and precedent. 

Tne Inpra-Hovse Lisrary.—The India-House library, now about to be 
removed to the offices of the Board of Control, Cannon row, contains up- 
wards of 24,000 volumes of every class of Eastern literature, of which 8,000 
are manuscript ; this latter portion is famous throughout the world of liter- 
ature as containing the choicest collection of Sanscrit and Persian mss. ex- 
tant; some of beautiful caligraphy, superbly illuminated, and dressed in 
elegant native binding, among which are Shah Namahs, Korans, and poems 
in elegant variety, monuments of native skill and industry. In this library 
is the famous Koran, written on vellum, in the ancient Cufic character, by 
the Caliph Othman IIT., about 35 of the Hegira (a.p. 655), bearing mnumer- 
ous autographs and seals of Oriental monarchs. There is also a portion of 
the Koran written by Huzut Ali, son-in-law of Mohammed, with the seal of 
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Timour and other kings of Persia; and a memorandum written by Shah 
Jehan, referring to his having given 1,500 golden mohurs for it. Among 
the early records of the East India Company are two volumes preserved in 
the library containing the autographs of subscribers under an act “ for rais- 
ing £2,000,000 upon a fund for payment of annuities, and for settling the 
trade to the East Indies,” dated July 14, 1698, in the tenth year of the reign 
of William III. The first entry is by the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
as subscribers of £10,000 in the name of his Majesty. The subscribers, 
1,844 in number, include most of the English nobility, as well as foreigners. 
The signatures are written on forty-seven pages of parchment. The amounts 
subscribed range from £100 upward, the highest (No. 1,055) being that of 
John Dubois, for £315,000. The printed library contains the largest and 
most. unique collection of works on all subjects relating to India, China, and 
the Archipelago; and as a whole may be regarded as one of the most valu- 
able as well as useful libraries in Europe, which is not surprising, when it is 
remembered that that distinguished oriental scholar, Professor H. H. Wilson, 
was for nearly a quarter of a century the librarian. It is gratifying to know 
that the Secretary of State for India has determined to maintain and extend 
the library of the India office, and render it as perfect as possible, and has 
appointed Dr. Ballantyne, of Benares, to succeed Professor Wilson, as prin- 
cipal librarian, who will bring great talents as an oriental scholar in carry- 
ing out his intentions. But in the interval of his return from India, the 
charge has been intrusted to the assistant, who is making active preparations 
for the early removal of this library to its appointed destination,— xpress. 

A New First Forto or SHaxspeare —The celebrated first folio of Shak- 
speare is, strange to say, one of the commonest folios of the age in which it 
was printed, although, of course, its authorship gives it a value far above 
that of other works of its time. The finest first folio in existence is proba- 
bly the one in the possession of Lord Ellesmere, tall, uncut, and in the origi- 
nal binding, as when his ancestor, the Lord Chancellor Egerton, first bought 
it. At the crisis of the Collier controversy, Lord Ellesmere produced it at 
the British Museum, with the exclamation, ‘‘There’s a first folio for you,” 
and his enthusiasm was shared by the auditors and spectators, who com- 
prised some of the first bibliographers of the country. A rival, however, 
in “ tallness,” purity of paper and type, and all the other bibliographical re- 
quisites, to this princely copy of Lord Ellesmere’s, has, we understand, been 
recently and unexpectedly discovered in Germany. The fortunate English 
purchaser is Mr. Ellis, the young and enterprising bibliopole of Covent Gar- 
den. It may surprise some of our readers to know that the marketable 
value of this newly-discovered folio is not far from $1,200. 

The eleventh vol. of the collected works of Lord Brougham contains his 
History of the British Constitution, including an examination of its struc- 
ture and working; it is dedicated to the Queen. Mr. Thomas Wright, the 
zealous antiquarian, is preparing a “ Collection of Political Poems from Ed- 
ward III. to Elizabeth.” The 3d and 4th volumes of Carlyle’s Frederick the 
Great are announced. Mr. Froude, the historian, is editing a curious liter 
relic, relating to the times that have engaged his attention in the composi- 
tion of his great work. It is called ‘‘ The Pilgrim: a Dialogue in the Life 
and actions of King Henry VIIL., by William Thomas, Clerk to the Council 
of Edward VI.” It will be illustrated with notes by the editor from the 
archives and contemporary records of Paris and Brussels. Port Royal, a 
Contribution to the History of Religion and Literature in France, by 
Charles Beard, B.A., in 2 vols. 12mo. The contents comprise bry feat on 
the early history of Port Royal; Jansen and St. Cyran; Port Royal de 
Paris ; the Jansenist controversy ; the Peace of the Church; Blaise Pascal ; 
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Madame de Longueville and La Rochefoucauld. The second division of the 
second volume will continue the history from the peace of the Church to the 
final suppression of the community. 

Profitable Meditations: a Poem written by John Bunyan, whilst con- 
Jined in Bedford Jail. Now first reprinted from a unique copy discovered 
by the Publisher, and edited with Introduction and Notes, by George Offor. 
The Meditations consist of “‘ Nine Particulars” concerning Christ, Man as 
Sinner and Saint, Death, Judgment, and other like solemn themes, so ar- 
ranged as to form a continuous poem. 

It is proposed to erect, in Brentwood, Essex county, England, a memorial 
to Hunter, the Brentwood martyr, who suffered martyrdom at this place, on 
the 26th of March, 1555, during the reign of Queen Mary, being condemned 
by Bishop Bonner, for reading the Bible. He was burned at the stake, the 
place being at present marked by an old elm-tree, planted to mark the spot, 
and known as the “ Martyr’s Elm.” The tree, having decayed through age, 
is about to be removed, and a committee has been formed to obtain funds 
for erecting, by public subscription, a monument of a similar character to 
the Martyr’s Memorial at Oxford. 

Curious Eprrion or THE AssemBLy’s SHorteR Catrecuism.—Amongst a 
rare collection of old books, belonging to Rev. William Dysart, rector of 
Tamlaghtard, is a curious edition of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, 
which shows that, at the besinning of the last century, this Catechism was 
extensively used throughout England and Wales. The title is, ‘“‘The 
Grounds and Principles of Religion contained in a Shorter Catechism (ac- 
cording to the Advice of the Assembly of Divines sitting at Westminster). 
To be used throughout the Kingdom of England, and the Dominion of 
Wales. The Proofs carefully corrected and Amended. London: Printed in 
the year 1703.” On the leather binding outside, in front of this little volume, 
for such it is, the following inscription in Roman capitals has been impressed : 
“The gift of Philip, late Lord Wharton, deceased. Distributed by his lord- 
ship’s Trustees, 1709.”—-Londonderry Standard. 

The Baptist Magazine appears under a new arrangement, edited by D. 
Ratterns, W. G. Lewis and C. H. Spurgeon. It has been complained of for 
its leanings to the negative theology. 

Dr. Ralph Wardlaw’s Expository Lectures, edited by his son, Rev. J. §. 
Wardlaw, are to be published in eight vols. at 5s. each; they embrace The 
Proverbs, Zechariah, Romans, James, and the Life and Character of Paul. 

Mr. Williams has been chosen to the Sanskrit professorship of Oxford, 
vacated by the decease of H. H. Wilson; the vote stood, for Mr. Williams, 
833; for Mr. Max Miller, 610. 

The following Theological and Religious Works are announced in London : 
John Eadie, An Ecclesiastical Dictionary of Denominations, Dogmas, Creeds, 
etc. ; J. A. Macdonald, The Principia and the Bible: a 2d edition of Eadie 
on the Ephesians ; Hindmarsh, History of the New Jerusalem Church; the 
2d volume of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible; J. Foulkes 
Jones, Egypt in its Biblical Relations; Donald Macdonald, Introduction to 
the Pentateuch ; David Brown, The Restoration of the Jews ; Wordsworth, 
The General Epistles and the Revelation; F. H. Scrivener, Introduction to 
the New Testament; a new translation of Thomas 4 Kempis by the Dean 
of Ely; A. C. Barret, A Companion to the New Test. ; William Bright, His- 
tory of the Church, from a.p. 313 to a.p. 451; John Tullock, English Puri- 
tanism and its Leaders ; William Palmer, Egyptian Chronicles ; Life of Car- 
dinal Pole. 

A volume on Scepticism, by Lord Lindsay, is announced— having refer- 
ence to the new Oxford movement.—The Fall of Rome and the Rise of New 
Nationalities, by Rev. J. G. Sheppard. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Mr. J. Nichol, of Edinburgh, proposes to republish some of the more im- 
portant and rare works of the Puritan Divines. Six volumes will be issued 
a year for a guinea, each vol. to have 500 to 600 pages. The whole number 
will be about 60 volumes. The works selected cost in the old editions £66 : 
in the new £10 10s. The chief authors are Manton, Goodwin, Adams 
(Practical Works), Bishop Reynolds, Gibbs, Brooks, Clarkson and Char- 
nock. Those of Manton, Brooks, Goodwin and Gibbs have never been pub- 
lished in a uniform edition: those of Gibbs and Brooks can now hardly be 
procured at any price. This project is commended by a large array of 
names of the most eminent ministers in Scotland, and of many in England 
and in this country. Any church in this country that has a parish library 
could not do better than to subscribe for this series. 

Deatu or Pror. Rozertson, D.D.—The Scottish public, and especially its 
ecclesiastical portion, will learn with equal surprise and pain of the death of 
the Rev. Dr. James Robertson, Professor of Church History in Edinburgh 
University, and long a leader in the General Assembly, which took place at 
his house in Ainslie Place here yesterday afternoon. Dr. Robertson was 
only in his fifty-eighth year ; but though apparently robust, had long worn 
the aspect of a more advanced age. He was ordained minister of Ellon in 
1832, and when in that office attained his first and greatest celebrity as a 
debater in the General Assembly. In the latter years of the non-intrusion 
controversy, the burden of defending in the Assembly, and in the Synod of 
Aberdeen (where the war was hottest), the policy of the moderate or consti- 
tutional party, devolved upon him ; and he performed the task with great 
skill, energy, and effect. In the course of one of the debates in the Assem- 
bly, his most distinguished opponent, Dr. Chalmers, remarked that he had 
never witnessed a finer display of ‘intellectual gladiatorship ” than a com- 
bat that had taken place between Dr. Robertson and Dr. Cunningham.— 
Scotsman, Dee. 3. 

A new and greatly improved edition of Dr. Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature is in preparation by Messrs. Adam & Charles Black, of Edin 
burgh. It will be edited by Dr. Williams Lindsay Alexander, with the as- 
sistance of able scholars and divines, and will contain the latest results of 
investigation—philological, topographical, exegetical, ete.—in Biblical sub- 


jects. 


The North British Review for Nov. has an article on Modern Thought, 
ascribed to Isaac Taylor, reviewing the writings of Miss Hennell, considered 
as an exponent of the teachings of her brother, of Buckle, of Comte, of 
Feuerbach and of Herbert Spencer. The drift of the article is to show, that 
this so-called Modern Thought has attained no results, either in speculation 
or for practice, beyond the pantheism of the Buddhists,—that it cannot 
show a single principle, in which it is superior to this old oriental scheme. 
To bring the argument with this western infidelity to an issue, Mr. Taylor 
insists, that all turns upon the character and claims of Jesus Christ. The 
true posture of the Christian argument upon the evidences is historical and 
not speculative. It is substantially the line of thought, which he had al- 
ready pursued in his work on the Restoration of Belief—a work which we 
think made a more real advance in the argument with infidelity than any of 
the English writings upon the subject during the last twenty-five years. 
Another noteworthy article on the Province of Logic and Recent British 
Logicians, is ascribed to Fraser, the successor of Hamilton at Edinburgh. 
It contains an admirable exposition of the nature and bearings of Hamil- 
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ton’s logical system, and of the points in which he has made.an advance 
beyond his predecessors in England. He finds the key to Hamilton’s system 
in his analysis of Notion or Concepts, viewed not merely as a class, but asa 
“bundle of attributes.” Logic has to do not merely with thé extent (as 
classes) of concepts, but also with their contents. That is, it embraces all 
thoughts, and not merely the laws of thinking. Accordingly the burden of 
the article is to show, that there must be an enlargement of the sphere of 
logic, so as to include ontology and cosmology, and also psychological and 
historical elements. The article is significant as showing, that the formal 
boundaries so long kept up between logic’and the other sciences cannot be 
maintained. It runs into the same line with many of the speculations of 
the German philosophers. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The ablest article in Brownson’s Quarterly Review for January, 1861, is 
a criticism of Ward’s recent work on Nature and Grace —~—a philosophical 
Introduction to dogmatic theology. Mr. Ward wrote some years since a 
work, noted in the Oxford controversy, on the Ideal of the Church ; became 
a Roman Catholic, and has been a Lecturer on theology at St. Edmund’s 
Seminary. Of this new work of his, it is declated by the Dublin Review, 
and by Mr. Brownson, that since the Tracts for the Times, ‘‘ no work has 
issued from the English press that can equally claim the attention of Catho- 
lics.” Mr. Brownson, however, criticises it somewhat unsparingly, as wrong 
in its method, its doctrine of intuition, and its theory of obligation. An- 
other article on the Separation of Church and State, advocates the solution 
of the Italian question by giving Victor Emmanuel the control of Italy. The 
reform of Catholic education, and of the Seminaries for priests is still zeal- 
ously urged. But Mr. Brownson says, ‘‘ that we regard all questions which 
we have heretofore opened, as closed till new and unforeseen events reépen 
theni.” In the future conduct of his Review, he will be assisted by his son. 

The Methodist Quarterly Review, ably edited by Dr. Whedon, is one of 
the best conducted religious quarterlies in the country. Its Religious Intel- 
ligence, Synopsis of Quarterlies, Literary Intelligence and Quarterly Book- 
Table, are arranged and condensed with great skill. The tone of its criticisms 
is generally impartial. It has had a sharp, yet kind, word to say, now and 
then, about some of the articles in our Review. Perhaps if it could see 
‘ Calvinism’ as we see it, and we could see Arminianism as it sees it, we 
might come nearer together. The last number, among other interesting ar- 
ticles, contains a valuable account of Methodism after Wesley’s Death, by 
Dr. Abel Stevens; and an excellent interpretation of The Prayer of Habak- 
kuk, by Dr. James Strong, of Troy. The two weekly newspapers of this 
denomination in New York, The Christian Advocate, and The Methodist, 
are also conducted with unusual ability. The success of the latter seems to 
have given a decided impulse to the former. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra for January contains altogether the most thorough, 
yet candid, criticism of Theodore Parker’s religious and theological position, 
which has yet been published in any of our reviews. Professor Tyler’s 
essay on the Theology of Sophocles, in the same number, is a scholarly and 
able exposition. The other articles are, Prof. Haven on the Philosophy of 
Sir William Hamilton, conceding, we think, too high a value to his general 
principles; Prof. Harris on the Christian Law of Self-Sacrifice—a very val- 
uable address ; and Dr. Emerson on Palfrey’s History of New England. 

The Mercersburg Review, Jan. 1861, contains specimens of a projected 
popular Commentary on the New Testament, by Dr. Philip Schaff. He be- 
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gins with the Epistle to the Galatians, giving an Introduction, and a trans- 
lation and commentary to chapter ii, verse 21. It is clear and condensed. 
Another valuable article in the same number is on English Versions of the 
Heidelberg Catechism ; a full literature was given last year. 

The American Tract Society of Boston is about to publish Gaussen on the 
Canon, and a new edition of his Theopneustia, translated by Dr. Kirk. 

The New Jerusalem Magazine gives some interesting facts about the father 
of Emanuel Swedenborg. He was the episcopal superintendent of the 
Swedish mission to this country from 1697 to 1735. He published a work 
called America Illuminata, 12mo, 1732. He wrote his name Jasper Swed- 
berg, the longer form of Swedenborg being adopted by“his son when he was 
ennobled in 1719. Several of his letters are given’in translation. Bishop 
Swedberg died in 1735. 

John Murphy, of Baltimore, proposes to publish a collection upon the 
early history of Maryland, comprising a Relation of Maryland, 1635, with 
a Map; Father Andrew White’s Narrative, in Latin, with a translation ; 
Maryland Relations from a vol. in the British Museum; and the Sotweed 
Factor, or a Voyage to Maryland. 

Mr. H. F. Buckner, of the Southern Baptist mission, has published a 
Grammar of the Creek or Maskoke Language; the Gospel of John, and 
Hymns, in the same. They are printed at Marion, Alabama, for the Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

The Collection uf the Conn. Hist. Society, vol. I, contains 13 papers ; 
among them are a Letter of Thomas Hooker to Gov. Winthrop, 1638; ab- 
stracts of two Sermons of Hooker, 1638-9 ; the Trial of Ezekiel Cheever be- 
fore the New Haven church, 1649, etc. 

The Library of Brown University, Providence, contains 29,000 volumes ; 
the Society libraries of the college have 6,000 volumes. A permanent fund 
of $25,000 is devoted to the increase of the college library. 

‘“‘ Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of Connecticut ” is the title 
of a volume recently published by Wm. L. Kingsley, of New Haven, giv- 
ing all the proceedings at the Historical Celebration at Norwich, June, 1859, 
including twelve Addresses by eminent ministers; twenty-five Historical 
Papers ; lists of all the Pastors who went from Conn. on “ missionary 
tours” before 1798; of missionaries at the West and in the foreign field; a 
History of the fifteen District Associations; and a history of each of the 
Congregational churches in the State, 284, and of 21 that have become ex- 
tinct. The price of the volume is $3. 

It is announced, that President Buchanan intends, after his retirement 
from office, to write reminiscences of some of his distinguished cotempora- 
ries. The biography of President Polk in particular is said to be one of his 
cherished projects. 

The United Presbyterian Quarterly Review is now in its second year. 
The number for Jan. 1861 contains articles on Philosophical Theology, by 
Rev. D. C. McLaren, D.D.; Forbearance, by Rev. Thos. C. Guthrie, D.D. ; 
Ruling Elder, by Rev. Thos. Sproull, D.D; Tractarianism traced to its 
Sources, by Rev. James Harper; The Theology of Art, by Rev. Wm. T. 
Findley ; Reformed Churches in Western Pennsylvania, by Rev. A. G, Wal- 
lace; Individual Effort, by Rev. M. Morrison; the Second Assembly. This 
church was constituted in 1858 by a union of the Associate and Associate 
Reformed, on the principle of “forbearance in love.” The question of close 
communion is already agitated again, in the case of Rev. W. Davidson, 
whom the First Presbytery of Ohio sustained in admitting persons of other 
denominations to communion. The Second Assembly met in Philadelphia, 
May, 1860, consisting of 224 delegates, 117 ministers and 107 elders. 
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Riterary and Critical Rotices of Pooks. 
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BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Coprex Atexanprinvus. Novwm Testamentum CGrece ex antiquissimo Co- 
dice Alexandrino a C. G. Wore olim descriptum: ad Fidem ipsius Codi- 
cis denuo accuratius edidit B. H. Cowrrr. Londini venumdant Williams 
& Norgate. New York. B. Westerman &Soc. 1860. 8vo. Pp. xl. 503. 
We announced in our last number the publication of this beautiful edition 
of the famous Alexandrine Codex, presented by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch suc- 
cessively of Alexandria and Constantinople, to Charles I. of England in 1629, 
considered the most valuable ms. of the Greek Scriptures in England, and 
ranking in importance, at least next to the Vatican and the recently discovered 
Sinaitic codices. This edition is most carefully edited ; the type and paper 
are excellent. The Old Testament portion of this Codex has been several 
times edited, recently by Mr. Field. The New Testament has been published 
only once before, in folio, by Woide, 1786. The present edition is more ac- 
curately conformed to the original, retaining its peculiar orthography—even 
the anomalous forms, the contractions, and in most cases the punctuation— 
adding to Woide’s edition accents, aspirates, iota subscript, etc. The pass- 
ages missing in the ms. are supplied from Kuster’s edition of Mill, and al- 
ways carefully noted. The modern divisions into chapters and verses are 
noted in the margin—but the ancient sections are also retained. The text 
is nowhere altered, even where defective. The order of the books is as fol- 
lows: The Gospels; Acts; the Catholic Epistles; Paul’s Epistles (Hebrews 
after 2 Thessalonians and before Timothy); and the Apocalypse. 

The manuscript itself is a fine and beautiful vellum, written in uncial let- 
ters in a delicate hand (very possibly a female, and in fact ascribed to one 
Thecla by Cyril). Each page contains two columns. In the margin on the 
left hand the Eusebian canons are noted throughout the four Gospels; and 
also the larger sections. Some of the numeral letters, and the commence- 
ment of the separate books, are in red ink. The text has been retouched in 
ancient and modern times (as a line over Oc, or Oc, in 1 Tim. iii, 16). 
Twenty-five folia (says Patrick Junius) are wanting at the beginning ; Cow- 
per says about sixteen or seventeen; it begins with Matthew xxv, 6. In 
John two leaves are missing, vi, 50 to viii, 52; and a calculation shows that 
the account of the woman taken in adultery could not have been included in 
them. In 2 Cor. there is a hiatus from iv, 13 to xii, 6. The original ms. 
also contained, appended to the New Testament, a part of Clement’s Epistles, 
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and eighteen (apocryphal) Psalms of Solomon; though the latter are no 
longer a part of the Codex. Several texts are thought to be represented in 
different portions of the ms., and itjalso shows traces of some variety of pen- 
manship (besides the later additions). The present editor adopts the reading 
O¢ instead of Oc in 1 Tim. iii, 16; if it ever was the latter, he says, the evi- 
dence for it in the ms. is now effectually destroyed. The line over the con- 
traction is modern; but it is impossible to say whether, or not, it overlies a 
more ancient one. The transverse line in the 9 is ‘a mere shadow”; so 
slight that, as the vellum is there very thin, it may be only the central line 
of e, which is directly underneath it, on the other side of the leaf. And 
Cowper adds: ‘The mere absence or invisibility of the cross line of the 
Theta would not of itself be demonstrative, because it has disappeared in a 
number of cases about which no question ever has been or ever will be raised. 
o We hope that henceforth there will be no more endeavors demon- 
strare digito the true reading of this passage; and indeed that the Museum 
panera will studiously resist all who wish to have the clause at their fin- 
gers’ ends.’ 

As to the age of this Codex, Cyril in his Letter of Donation, ascribes it to 
Thecla, an Egyptian woman, in the 4th century. The evidence for its 
Egyptian origin is considered satisfactory by Scholz, Tregelles, and others. 
Two baskets of fruit, e. g. figured at the end of the Catholic Epistles, are just 
like some Egyptian paintings in the British Museum. The form of the let- 
ters, mode of spelling, Arabic numerals, and the fact that Alexandria was 
famous in the 4th and 5th centuries for the production of books, many of 
which were written by female copyists, confirm the tradition. As to its 
age—Patrick Junius says it was written soon after the council of Nicea; 
Archbishop Usher puts it after Basil, who died a.p. 378; Walton thought it 
at least as old as the Vatican Codex; Grabe assigned it to the last part of the 
fourth century. _ Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Cowper assign it to the fifth 
century. 

In its present edition, this priceless relic of antiquity is made more gene- 
rally accessible. No public library should be without a copy of it; and it is 
indispensable‘to all who are interested in the critical study of the New Testa- 
ment. 


John Albert Bengel, Gnomon of the New Testament. Now first trans- 
lated into English. With original Notes, explanatory and illustrative. Re- 
vised and edited by Rev. A. R. Faussgr, of Trinity College, Dublin. 5 vols. 
8vo. Edinburgh. T. & T. Clark. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 
Fourth edition. 1860. 

John Albert Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament. Pointing out from 
the Natural Force of the Words, the Simplicity, Depth, Harmony, and Sav- 
ing Power of its Divine Thoughts. A new Translation, by C. T. Lewis, 
M.A., and M. R. Vincenr, M.A., of Troy University. Philadelphia: Per- 
kinpine & Higgins. 1860. Vol. I., through the Acts. Pp. 925. 

Bengel’s Gnomon, after a century of quiet seclusion, always, however, 
consulted by scholars, has come to new honor and life in the present genera- 
tion. In 1856, Schlewitz, of Berlin, published an edition, on the basis of the 
third (1773), complete for 24 thalers ($1.85): this was reissued in 1860. 
Fries, of Tiibingen, also reprinted it in 1855 (from Steudel’s edition of 1835), 
with Bengel’s portrait; and the fifth edition of this reprint (now owned by 
Steinkopf, of Stuttgart) is advertised for about $1.75. Werner’s German 
translation appeared at Stuttgart in 1853. A translation into German of 
extracts from Bengel on Revelation (from his 60 sermons), by Von Pfeil, was 
published in a second edition in 1856; followed in 1858 by a small volume 
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of selections from his minor works, The Edinburgh translation (for the first 
time) into English is in its fourth edition, and its sale in this country has 
been such as to warrant the publication of a new translation by American 
scholars. The whole of the Edinburgh work, five volumes, as reissued by 
Smith & English, can be had for $5; and the American version, which will 
make 2 vols. of over 900 pages each, is offered at the same rate, “with a 
liberal discount to clergymen.” 

John Albert Bengel was born in 1687, and died in 1752. He was educated 
at Tubingen, where he was a proficient in philosophical as well as theological 
studies. From 1713 to 1741 he was head tutor of a theological seminary at 
Denkendorf; he then became Prelate of Herbrechtingen, having already com- 
pleted his Gnomon. His Sixty Practical Sermons on the Revelation were 

: preached at Herbrechtingen. In 1749 he was elected Prelate of Alpirsbach, 
and henceforth resided in Stuttgart until his death. 

Besides editing various classical and patristic treatises, he wrote thirty 
original works. The best critical edition of the New Testament of his time 
is from him; and he proposed principles of classification of ms. and of criti- 
cism, which introduced a new phase into the history of sacred philology. 
The first edition of his Gnomon was in 1742; the second in 1759, edited by 
his son-in-law, Rey. P. D. Burk, Dean of Kirchheim. In his work on the 
Apocalypse, and his Ordo Temporum (1741), and Age of the World (1746), 
he assigned a.p. 1837 as the probable date of Christ’s second coming. His 

' commentaries are remarkable for condensation, lucidity, seizing on the points 
needing explication, and holding fast the order of thought. They have been 
a treasury for all subsequent scholars. The principles he adopted havé 
made their way: “‘ Put nothing into the Scriptures, but draw every thing 
Jrom them;” “Fasten primary attention on the letter, but never forget the 
spirit ;” “The historical matters are the bones of the system ; the spiritual 
matters are its muscles, blood-vessels, and nerves ;” ‘Those expositions are 
the safest which keep closest to the text.” Fora full account of these points, 
and of his prophetical system, the Preface by Fausset is valuable. Bengel’s 
Life, by Burk, was translated by R. F. Walkér, London, 1837. 

Mr. Fausset in his edition has been aided by several scholars, Matthew 
being translated by Mr. Bandinell, Paul’s Epistles by Dr. Bryce, the general 
Epistles by Dr. Fletcher. ‘The translations are, generally, more diffuse than 
the original, and brief explanations of the more terse and'obscure passages 
are subjoined. The results of modern textual criticism are given in the 
notes. An appendix to the fifth volume contains an index of technical 
terms, which Bengel, for conciseness, frequently used. The translation 
reads, for the most part, well and smoothly, and the additions are made with 
judgment, and enhance the value of the work. It is handsomely printed, 
and well done up, in five convenient volumes, in the usual style of Clark’s 
library, and is offered at a rate which can only be remunerative with a con- 
siderable sale. 

The translation issued by Perkinpine & Higgins is to be contained in two 
volumes. It was begun by Mr. Lewis in 1856, but suspended on the an- 
nouncement of the Edinburgh edition. It claims to represent the sense of 
Bengel more concisely and precisely than the other version, “‘ not depending 
on the Edinburgh book for a sentence.” It contains much valuable addi- 
tional matter, in the criticism of the text from the works of Tischendorf and 
Tregelles ; and in the interpretation, from Meyer, De Wette, Liicke, Tholuck, 
Neander, Olshausen, Winer, Stier, Gesenius, Quesnel, and Calvin. These 
additions are inserted in brackets in the text, and are very useful. To make 
space for them, without increasing the bulk of the volume too largely, parts 
of Bengel are omitted, chiefly his discussion of matters now reckoned obso- 
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lete, his references to older books, and some of his Greek etymologies. Ad- 
ditions have also been derived from the German version of the Gnomon. 
The work is a highly creditable production of American scholarship. 

Both of these editions have their particular value, which we have briefly 
indicated. While there are, doubtless, some inaccuracies to be found in the 
Edinburgh version, yet we could hardly join in the statement here made, that 
“it is verbose beyond all books we have ever seen,” We hope that the ri- 
valry between them may contribute to a wider circulation and study of one 
of the most suggestive commentaries upon the text of the New Testament. 


Bunsen’s Bibelwerk. The second half of the fourth half-volume contains 
the translation and interpretation (very concise) of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the twelve Minor Prophets. The first two volumes of the translation and 
interpretation are now completed, containing an Introduction, the Pentateuch, 
the older Prophets (Joshua, Judges, 1, 2 Samuel, 1, 2 Kings), and Isaiah, 
besides those above mentioned. The part just issued was prepared for the 
press by Bunsen. His decease will not prevent the -continuation of the 
work, for which he had amassed a large collection of materials. The pub- 
lisher (Brockhaus) has also published a Bible Atlas, to accompany the 
work, completed by Bunsen. The further arrangements for the continuation 
are not yet made known. 


Lange's Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk. The ninth part of the New 
Testament division of this excellent work contains the Pastoral Epistles (1, 2 
Timothy, Titus), and the Epistle to Philemon, by Dr. J. J. Van Osterzee, 
who here gives new proof of his great ability as a commentator. A transla- 
tion of the whole work is announced by the Clarks, Edinburgh, as a part of 
their Foreign Theological Library. 


‘Commentary on the Epistles of St. John. By Dr. Joun H. A. Exrarp. 
Translated by Rev. W.B. Pope. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Philadel- 
phia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. Pp. 423. The Biblical Commentary 
of Olshausen is continued in this volume by Dr. Ebrard, who also wrote the 
commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, for the same work. This volume 
is the eighth of the third series of Clark’s Foreign Evangelical Library. As 
an expositor, Dr. Ebrard occupies a high position, though he is occasionally 
somewhat prolix, and has not that marked accuracy which distinguish De 
Wette and Meyer. Among the commentaries on these three Epistles of 
John this work will take a high place; it is less comprehensive, but at the 
same time less diffuse, than Diisterdieck. The introductory essay on John 
and his writings contains a valuable reply to recent criticisms impugning 
the authenticity of the first Epistle. The Second and Third Epistles are as- 
cribed by Ebrard to the Presbyter John, but vindicated as canonical. An 
Appendix on the Catholic Epistles discusses the historical sense of the word 
“Catholic” in this connection, contending that it means “evangelical,” and 
not “canonical,” nor “ written by many others in common.’”’ The introduc- 
tions to the different Epistles are valuable summaries of the various opinions 
and views entertained respecting them. The work is well worthy of its 
place in this Library. The translation reads generally quite smoothly. 


The Gospel according to Matthew. Explained by Josern Appison ALEx- 
anpER. New-York: Scribner. 1861. Pp. 456. This excellent exposition 
is complete to the close of chapter xvi; the other chapters are merely given 
in analysis. Dr. Alexander was employed upon the latter portion of this 
work during the last weeks of his earthly career. His lamented decease has 
taken away one of the ablest and most learned men in the American Presby- 
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terian church. Just as he was maturing his large plans, just as the church 
was beginning to reap the full advantages of his extraordinary acquisitions, 
he was called from the scene of his earthly labors. His strong sense, candid 
spirit, careful weighing of difficulties, clear statement of the exact points to 
be elucidated, and strict attention to the coherence of thought and plan, give 
to his commentaries an eminent place. He willingly sacrificed the mere dis- 
play of learning to the greater good of general usefulness. The present vol- 
ume, though lacking his final supervision, confirms our opinion of the high 
place to be assigned to him as a critical and reverential commentator upon 
the Word of God. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Works of the Rev. John Maclaurin. Edited by W. H. Goon, D.D. 
2 vols. Edinburgh. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. This ex- 
cellent and well-edited collection of Maclaurin’s works, will be heartily 
greeted by those who have had access to only a portion of his admirable 
writings in detached volumes. The first volume, besides the memoir of 
Gillies and notes by Dr. Goold, contains six discourses, including the two 
famous ones, the Sins of Men not chargeable to God, and, Glorying in the 
Cross of Christ ; and two profound essays, On Prejudices against the Gospel, 
and, The Scripture Doctrine of Divine Grace. The second volume has his 
discriminating Essay on Christian Piety; his learned Essay on the Prophe- 
cies relating to the Messiah—his largest work; a Philosophical Inquiry into 
the Nature of Happiness; and Notes on Sermons—specimens from a large 
collection reported by Mr. George Brown, a constant hearer of Maclaurin at 
Glasgow. Mr. Brown says, that the application of the great sermon on 
the Glorying of the Cross of Christ, was never written out. Maclaurin is 
one of the great names in the Scottish church. _ Few rival him in weight of 
thought, consecutiveness of argument, and impressiveness of appeal. Born 
in 1693, he was settled in Glasgow in 1723, and, as a minister, was not only 
diligent and zealous in performing his duties to his people, but sought also 
the peace and purity of the Church at large, and was active in all projects 
for the reformation of morals and manners—about which matters some curi- 
ous and new information is here given, showing how kindred was his spirit 
to that of Chalmers, in the same sphere, nearly a century afterwards. His 
testimonies to the revival at Cambuslang may be advantageously contrasted 
with that of Dr. Carlyle in his Autobiography. Maclaurin was one of Jona- 
than Edwards’ admirers and friends. A valuable note contains various let- 
ters he wrote respecting him—now first published. In 1751, he was active 
in collecting money and stores to help Mr. Edwards, and was also at the 
pains to send for his ‘ Effigie” and that of his wife. About the latter, he says, 
that (besides Edwards’ portrait) he wants “ the Effigie of the person whose 
best picture takes up about nine pages in that excellent Book of Thoughts on 
the Revival, Edinburgh edition, from page 35th; and concerning whom Dr. 
Coleman once wrote, in a letter which I saw, two things: that that person’s 
face was reckoned the best in British America, or words to that effect; and 
that it was the author’s own wife (however so curiously concealed as not to 
tell whether it is man or woman), which account of the face may naturally 
put one in mind of the inspired wise man’s remark, that “‘ wisdom makes 
the face shine.” (In a letter to Wm. Hogg, Glasgow.) -There are thirteen 
pages of these letters, chiefly about Mr. Edwards and,American affairs. 
Maclaurin’s Essay on Prophecy, published posthumously, 1773 (he died in 
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1754), is not completed, but it has an admirable plan, grouping all the pro- 
phecies about Christ. The tests of prophecy, in relation to Christ, are fully 
and acutely marshalled. Incidentally, he vindicates a knowledge of immor- 
tality to the Hebrew church, in an able argument. As indicating his range 
of reading and authorship, one of his unpublished treatises was, Against the 
Errors of the Mystics; another was, The Evidence of the Miracles re- 
corded in the New Testament. Those that read these volumes will be in- 
clined to assent to the opinion of the late Dr. John Brown, that “he com- 
bines, in an extraordinary degree, excellencies which seldom meet, and have 
sometimes been thought incompatible; for, while scarcely: less intellectual 
than Butler, he is as spiritual as Leighton.” 


A Praétical Discourse of God’s Sovereignty, with other Material Points 
derived thence, viz. Of the Righteousness of God, Election, Redemption, 
Effectual Calling, Perseverance. By Exisna Cores. From the 43d London 
edition. Philadelphia: Smith & English. pp. 299. The author of this 
Discourse died in 1688; the first edition was published in 1678. It bears 
the commendations of such Puritans as Thomas Goodwin, John Owen, and 
William Romaine. Dr. Ryland said of it, that it “was one of the most 
useful, and best known to all experimental Christians, of any written in any 
language.” A reply to it, by William Sellon, was published, after a century 
had elapsed, 1770. The treatise is Scriptural, and practical, rather than scho- 
lastic. It defends, with ability, the main points of the Calvinistic system, 
as then held, against the views and objections of the Arminians. Many 
points and questions have been since faised, on which, of course, it does not 
touch. But it still has a historical, as well as practical, value. 


The Second Advent of Jesus Christ not Premillenial. By Josrernu F. 
Bere, D.D. Philadelphia: Perkinpine and Higgins. pp. 251. The doc- 
trine of the Second Advent, in its various bearings and relations, is vigor- 
ously and ably handled in this volume. The main arguments against the 
premillennial hypothesis are presented with earnestness and conclusiveness. 
Dr. Berg has the power of seeing and stating clearly just the strongest points 
for attack and defence. The volume is one well worthy of being read by 
those interested in these prophetic and important investigations. 


Evenings with the Doctrines. By Nenemian Apams, D.D. Boston; 
Gould & Lincoln. New York: for sale by Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. 
1861, pp. 415. The main doctrines of the Christian system are presented 
in this attractive volume, in a simple and familiar manner—the substance of 
the work having been previously delivered, as a series of evening lectures, 
in the winter of 1858-9. These discussions are admirable specimens of the 
way in which even the more difficult topics of theology can be so handled as 
to be perspicuous to all thoughtful persons, as well as to remove the leading 
objections. It is at once apparent, that the author has thoroughly studied 
his subject ; but there is no show of learning, there is no obtrusion of techni- 
calities. The orthodox doctrine, even in the old New England sense, is 
firmly held and advocated; there is no abatement of it in deference to the 
assumed authority of a merely moral system; and yet the whole presenta- 
tion is in a candid and charitable spirit, without any trace of polemic zeal. 
The Word of God is felt to be the author’s ultimate authority. Such lectures 
cannot fail to do good.~ The style is natural and flowing. The resources of 
varied reading impart variety to the argument. The heart and conscience, 
as well as the intellect, are kept in constant play, by appeals which often rise 
to the measure of an unaffected eloquence. The topics handled are—God, 
Divine Revelation, The Trinity, The Deity of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, 
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Man, Atonement, Election, Regeneration, Perseverance, Christian Perfection, 
The Intermediate State, and Retribution. 


The Church of Christ, in its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry. By Ep- 
warp Artaur Litton, A.M. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 8vo. 
pp. 468. Though this book was called forth by the Oxford Controversy, it 
has a permanent value, as a learned, thorough, and able treatise, in Three 
Books, on the true idea of the Church, on its Notes or Attributes, and on 
the Christian Ministry. It reviews all the ground here in dispute between 
the Romanists and Protestants, and between the Oxford School and its op- 
ponents. It is distinguished for clear arrangement, candid statement, and 
careful learning. Though the author is a member of the Episcopal Church 
of England, he advocates, in the main, the common ground of the Reformed 
churches. As a manual for the student on these important questions, his 
work has a permanent worth. The nature and legitimate results of the 
Roman Catholic idea of the Church are fully set forth; and the doctrinal 
statements of the chief Protestant Confessions, with their grounds and rea- 
sons, are amply stated and forcibly expounded. The real point of differ- 
ence is correctly‘put in the position, that the Romanist makes the essence of 
the Church to lie in what is visible, the Protestant in what is invisible. 
The author’s general position is in agreement with that of Archbishop 
Whately. The whole ground of the Jewish dispensation, the New Testa- 
ment evidence, the testimony of the Fathers, and the opinions of the Re- 
formers is explored. A valuable supplementary chapter gives illustrations 
of Church principles from the writings of Cyprian and Augustine. The 
volume ought. to have a place in the libraries of our ministers and students 
of theology ; and it is so written as to be interesting and needful to all lay- 
men who may have occasion to read upon the subject. 


Christian' Nurture. By Horace Busnnett. New York: Scribner. 
1861. Pp. 407. Dr. Bushnell's discourses on Christian Nurture, pub- 
lished in 1847, awakened much discussion at the time. They were repub- 
lished in the same year, with an Argument in their defence, and other 
discussions “on subjects adjacent thereto.” This new volume contains the 
two original Discourses (which were first published at the solicitation of 
others), and only one other chapter from the previous volume, that on the 
Organic Unity of the Family. The remainder of this treatise is made up of 
thirteen new essays, in the form of discourses, though never used as such. 
Some of the statements which aroused opposition at the first appearance of 
these essays will now be more kindly and fairly judged. They ought in 
justice to be interpreted by the maturer mode of handling the matter, which 
is found in the later exposition. Though not wholly freed from all difficul- 
ties, yet their main bearing and intent are worthy of high commendation. 
The soul of the theory here advocated is found in the opposition to mere 
individualism in philosophy and theology. The author seizes the pro- 
founder truth contained in the organic unity of the family and the race. 
And though he seems to us to bring our native sinfulness too much under 
the laws and processes’ of nature, yet he undoubtedly holds that these 
natural laws and processes are directed and controlled, in this matter of 
Christian nurture, by the laws and methods of the kingdom of grace. 
When contrasted with stubborn facts, some of his positions about the 
practicability of training children so that they shall grow up knowing only 
that they are Christians, seem to picture an ideal, rather than the actual, 
education; but still it is an ideal, in view of which every Christian parent 
ought to act, so far as is possible. That the work abounds in fruitful. 
thoughts, in old truths embellished with new and graceful drapery, in new 
combinations ‘of familiar truths, in striking and felicitous analogies and 
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turns of thought, and in a high spiritual tone, we need hardly say to any 
who are acquainted with Dr. Bushnell’s writings. The general topic here 
brought under review is of the most vital interest to the welfare and growth 
of the Church. It could not be presented at a more opportune juncture. 
We trust the volume will be widely read and deeply pondered; and refrain 
the more willingly from further comment, as we have been promised an ar- 
ticle on the subject for a future number of the Review. We are tempted, 
however, to subjoin a curious coincidence with the general theory of this 
work, which is found in the Summa of Thomas Aquinas (as cited in 
Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, § 191, Note 5): Regeneratio spiritualis, 
quae fit per baptismum, est quodammodo similis nativitati carnali, quantum 
adhoc, quod, sicut pueri in maternis uteris constituti non per se ipsos nu- 
trjmentum accipiunt, sed ex nutrimento matris sustentantur, ita etiam pueri 
nondum habentes usum rationis, quasi in utero matris ecclesiae constituti, 
non per se ipsos, sed per actum ecclesiae, salutem suscipiunt. Bating the 
‘actus ecclesiae,’ the angelic doctor and the Hartford divine are not very far 
apart in their theories, and even in their specific illustrations. 


The Character of Jesus ; forbidding his Possible Classification with Men. 
By Horace Busanett. New York: Scribner. 1861. Pp. 173. This gem 
is reprinted from the author’s larger work on Nature and the Supernatural. 
It is a distinct and forcible argument by itself, conducted with an elevation 
of thought and expression befitting this inspiring theme. 


PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons of London have an agency in New York for 
their valuable publications, which comprise some of the best standard as 
well as recent works in our practical religious literature. We are glad to 
know that there is an increasing demand in qur country for works of this cha- 
racter, which help to bind Great Britain and America together by the strong 
ties of a common religious faith. We have received from these publishers 
the following six works, worthy of a place in ministerial and parochial 
libraries. 


Contemplations on the Historical Passages of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By the Rt. Rev. Josepn Haut, D.D. With Life by Rev. Jas. Ha- 
mitton, D.D. London and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1860. 8vo. 
double columns. Pp. 602. With a portrait. Bishop Hall was born in 
1574, and died 1656. He was one of the delegates from England to the 
Synod of Dort, was appointed bishop of Exeter 1627, and of Norwich in 
1641. One of the most eminent of the English scholars of his generation, 
he was also distinguished for his fervent piety, and for his zeal in the minis- 
terial work. His Contemplations are among the treasures of the English 
devotional literature. They are a series of meditations upon all the chief 
events of the Old and New Testament history, often suggesting original 
trains of thought, and always pervaded by a reverential and sober spirit, 
averse to mere fancies and allegories. The Life by Dr. Hamilton is an ex- 
cellent account of Bishop Hall’s works and services, enriched by citations 
of some of his weighty thoughts, 


A Commentary on the Book of Psalms. By the Rt. Rev. Gzorce Horne. 
London and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1860. S8vo. pp. 659. Witha 
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portrait. The Hutchinsonian school of English divines numbered many 
thoughtful and learned men in its ranks; and among them, Bishop Horne 
was preéminent for his attainments and ability. Though this school was 
opposed, in some of its principles, by such men as Newton, Adam Smith, 
and Law, and though it was extravagant in carrying out its position, that 
the principles of science and philosophy are to be found in the Scriptures, 
yet it also helped incidentally to illustrate the wealth of thought contained 
in the sacred volume. Bishop Horne’s Commentary on the Psalms was 
first published in 1771, when he was Chaplain to the King (he was made 
bishop of Norwich 1791, and died 1792). The numerous editions through 
which it has since passed attest the deserved estimation in which it is held, for 
its devout tone, its ingenious criticisms, and its graces of style. Though mo- 
dern criticism may disown some of his special interpretations, and especially 
his application of many irrelevant passages to the Messiah; yet a just esti- 
mate of the relation of the Old to the New Testament will find this a less evil 
than the rationalistic endeavor to exclude Christ altogether from the prophetic 
word, and from the types and symbols of the older and preparatory dispensa- 
tion. Though Christ himself may not be found every where, yet his Spirit 
pervades the whole of the inspired volume. 


The Two Great Commandments. By Rosert 8. Canpusn, D.D. Lon- 
don, Edinburgh and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1860. Cr. 8vo. pp 
358. The two great commandments—Love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy Neighbor as Thyself—are illustrated in this volume by a se- 
ries of forcible discourses on the twelfth Chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. The exposition manifests that thorough study of the text, which 
was to be anticipated from so eminent a theologian; while the general ar- 
rangement of the matter, and the varied application of the passages, show a 
high degree of ingenuity and fertility of mind. The Contents are divided 
into three parts: Part First, The Christian in his Relation to God, vs. 1, 2; 
Part Second, The Christian in his Relation to his Fellow-Christians—the 
Church, the Body of Believers, vs. 3-13; Part Third, The Christian in his 
Relation to a Hostile World, vs. 14-21. The chapter is taken as a summary 
of Christian ethics: and one object of the volume, successfully achieved, is 
to show, that the ethics of the Bible are impregnated with its theology. 
The discussion is not directly of the Two Commandments, but rather to 
show, that these two great commandments of the law are most fully illus- 
trated, demanded, and worked out only by and through the Gospel. Inci- 
dentally, the doctrines of atonement and final retribution are strongly pro- 
claimed and defended, with particular reference to the negative theology. 
The whole volume, while eminently practical, is practical in the high sense 
of applying the Christian truth to the Christian life. Weighty thoughts 
are often impressed by stirring and eloquent appeals. 


Christ's Presence in the Gospel History. By Rev. Hucu Marr, M.A., 
Edinburgh. London, Edinburgh and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1860. 
Pp. 306. The living Presence of Christ, in the Gospels, in history, and in 
the believer, is vividly set forth in this interesting volume. This great and 
vital theme is handled with freshness, and some degree of originality. The 
Gospels are depicted as the “Galleries of the King”; and these Galleries 
visited, give the Baptism, the Temptation, the Synagogue, and the Cross, as 
subjects of discourse. This work, like many recent publications, serves to 
show, that the idea of Christ’s real presence and direct personal relation to 


the believer, is becoming more and more the central theme of Christian 
contemplation. 
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Prayers for the Use of Families. By Cuartes Warson, D.D., late 
minister of Burtisland. 14th edition. Edinburgh and London. New- 
York: for sale by T. Nelson & Sons. 12mo. pp. 336. Though these 
prayers do not belong to the highest order of Christian devotional litera- 
ture, yet they will be found a useful help to any families that make use of 
such forms. The volume contains, Morning and Evening Prayers jor eight 
weeks, pp. 7-268; Sacramental Prayers, pp. 269-292 ; Occasional Prayers, 
pp. 293-825 ; Short Prayers for Occasional Use, pp. 826-336. 


Plain Paths for Youthful Runners. By Rev. Tuos. Avexanper, M.A., 
Chelsea, London. T. Nelson & Sons. 18mo. pp. 232. A very difficult 
task is here well accomplished. It is that of writing sermons for children, 
which shall neither be a mere collection of stories, nor a dry and didactic 
harangue, but a simple and earnest presentation of Biblical truths so as to 
interest the youthful mind. 


Sermons on the Seasons; also a Sermon on the Crucifixion of Christ. 
By Rev. Franxurux Moorz, A.M. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. 
1860. 18mo. pp. 174. With a portrait of the Author. “It has pleased 
God,” says the Preface, ‘‘to impart to the author of this volume a passionate 
sympathy with the sights, sounds, and developments of the outer, material 
world.” The style of the volume is animated and picturesque, and might 
be occasionally chastened without disadvantage to the impressiveness of the 
descriptions. 


Grapes of Eshcol ; or, Gleanings from the Land of Promise. By Jonn 
R. Macpurr, D.D. The Cities of Refuge; or, the Name of Jesus. By 
the same. New York: Carters. 1861. The first of these volumes is a se- 
ries of delightful meditations upon the Better Land, in contrast with the 
place of our earthly pilgrimage—well adapted to make heaven seem more 
real, and to give comfort and hope in hours of sorrow and despondency. 
The second volume is an attractive Sunday Book for the Young, with x 
illustrations of the six cities. It forms the third volume of Carters’ Fire- 
side Library. _ 


England's Yeomen ; from Life in the Nineteenth Century. By Marta 
Louisa Cuartesworts. New York: Carters. 1861. Pp. 390. The re- 
putation of the author of “ Ministering Children” will secure a wide interest 
for this interesting volume. It is handsomely printed on fine paper, with 
two well executed illustrations. It describes the habits and history of a 
Christian household, among the English yeomanry, through various vicis- 
situdes, founded on fact. While not aspiring to the development of any 
regular plot, it has the merit of simple description, beautifully illustrating 
and enforcing the great duties of practical Christianity. 


Thoughts on Preaching ; being Contributions to Homiletics. By James 
W. Auexanper, D.D. New York: Scribner. 1861. Pp. 514. Dr. Alex- 
ander had it in view to write a volume on Homiletics for the use of young 
ministers and students. His brother has collected, in this volume, para- 
graphs from his private journals bearing on this subject, and on ministerial 
duties ; a series of Letters to Young Ministers which he contributed to the 
Presbyterian newspaper ; and articles published by him, in the Princeton 
Review, on the Studies and Discipline of the Preacher, the Matter of Preach- 
ing, Expository Preaching, the Pulpit in Ancient and Modern Times, and - 
the Eloquence of the French Pulpit. These articles were carefully pre- 
pared, and are well worthy of republication. The Letters from the Pres- 
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byterian are full of useful and wise suggestions, illustrated by ample, stores 
of anecdote and learning. The brief hints and suggestions from his Diaries 
show how constantly and earnestly Dr. Alexander’s mind was employed 
upon the great subject of preaching, and the most effective way of bringing 
home the Gospel to men’s minds and hearts. The more he preached, the 
more he was. delivered from the trammels of technical rules and phraseology. 
Pertinent and forcible suggestions are scattered through these memoranda. 
What is here given makes us regret all the more, that he did not live to 
mature a work, which would have presented in a permanent form the re- 
sults of his study and experience. 


Hymns and Choirs ; or the Matter and Manner of the Service of Song in 
the House of the Lord. Andover: W.F. Draper. 1860. Pp. 425. New- 
York, for sale by Mason & Co. This interesting and instructive work on 
Hymnology is in Three Chapters: the First, by Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D., 
of Andover, is on Hymnology as ah Expression of Religious Life. The 
Second, by Prof. Edwards A. Park, D.D., is a critical examination of the 
Text of Hymns. The Third, by Rev. Daniel L. Furber, is on the Dignity 
and Methods of Worship in Song, and contains a forcible plea for congre- 

tional singing. The whole work is to some extent a vindication of the 

bbath Hymn-Book ; though it also has an independent value. The prin- 
ciples that should regulate the composition and use of sacred songs are investi- 
gated in a philosophical spirit, and with a true appreciation of the nature 
and importance of this part of public worship. The historical accounts of 
hymnology show a thorough study of the different characteristics of differ- 
ent periods. Professor Phelps has some admirable sections on this subject. 
Dr. Park’s examination of the text of hymns is searching ; the enumeration 
of the multiplicity of alterations is really formidable. A spirit of sharp, 
et refined, criticism pres the volume. It will reward careful study. 
ts principles, faithfully applied, would tend to elevate this important part 
of public worship. “ 


—— 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Personal History of Lord Bacon. From Unpublished Papers. By Wu- 
Liam Hepworts Dixon of the Inner Temple. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1861. Pp. 424. The papers published by Mr. Dixon in the London 
Athenzeum in vindication of Lord Bacon are republished, with additional 
materials, in this volume. The American edition is issued under the au- 
thor’s sanction. The work is the most elaborate attempt yet made to re- 
verse the traditional verdict about the ingratitude of Bacon to Essex, and 
his receiving of bribes as lord chancellor. It has, in this task, the advantage of 
more documents than were at the command of Basil Montague, and its hand- 
ling of the subject‘is much more thorough. Lord Campbell’s judgment is a 
particular point of attack. The work has throughout the sustained interest 
of an earnest argument. The advocate means to gain his cause, and of its 
justice he has no lingering doubts. And every just and generous mind will 
sympathize with the attempt to blot out the stigma that has so long attached 
to “ the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” - That line was the most 
fatal shaft ever shot from Pope’s quiver. And Mr. Dixon has succeeded 
- in showing, that Bacon has been judged with an unwarrantable harshness; 
that he was more sinned against sinning; that others, even those who 
procured sentence against him, were worse than he ; and that, at the utmost, 
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he incidentally shared in the corruptions and bribery which were universally 
practised. : He has vindicated him in comparison with the profligates of his 
times ; but he has not shown, that lord Bacon was one of those men, who 
. spurn bribery, and scorn corruption, and have clean hands in an unclean 
age. a a = show this; for — ~—e is here the chief witness 
against himself. His apparent ingratitude to Essex is palliated, if not wholl 
justified, by the necessity of choosing between Essex and the Queen. What 
-his duty as a public man (from which he prayed to be excused), imposed 
upon him, may have cost him a hard struggle with his personal sympathies. 
The allegations about bribery are examined more completely than ever be- 
fore—and sifted. Undoubtedly lord Buckingham and his party were un- 
principled ; Coke was both arrogant and roguish; the mitred Williams had 
to lay down the Seals in ignominy: these bad men were glad to accompiish 
the ruin of England’s greatest man. And, still further,—no case of open 
bribery, before sentence, is proved against him; and as to all such instances, 
Bacon says, that he “is as innocent as any babe born on St. Innocent’s 
day.” But bribes or rewards taken without inquiry, and taken after deci- 
sion (as they were every where customary), he does not deny. 

But the absorbing interest, and the value, of this book do not depend 
upon the case being made out. It is forcibly, sometimes eloquently com- 
posed. It would be better were the style more tempered, and the zeal less 
apparent. There is an occasional straining after impressiveness and effect. 
But it tells us more about Bacon’s person, and personal history, about his 
wife and marriage, about his public bearing and career, than any other book. 
And it comes, too, most opportunely, just when Spedding and Ellis are pro- 
ducing the best edition of those immortal works, in which Bacon rose far 
above the age in which he lived. 


Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER CaRLyLE, minister of Inveresk, 
containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his Time. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1860. Pp. 471. Dr. Carlyle was born in 1722, and died in 1802. 
He was for fifty-seven years the minister of Inveresk, and was familiarly 
acquainted with all the leading men, who, during the last half of the eight- 
eenth century, gave fame to Scotland. His autobiography, now first pub- 
lished, edited by J. H. Burton, is one of the most entertaining volumes in 
this class of literature: no one ought to take it in hand, unless he has a few 
hours of leisure before him. Though it bears some traces of the increasing 
infirmities of the author at the time of life in which it was written (having 
been begun in his seventy-ninth year), yet these are slight blemishes in com- 
parison with the fulness, and even freshness, with which events and persons 
are characterized. This “shrewd, clever old carle”, as Scott called him, 
knew Hume and Robertson at the University, and kept up his intimacy 
with the latter all through his life; he heard Leechman and Hucheson at 
Glasgow, and from them imbibed his liberal and ethical tone of theology ; 
he saw the Porteus mob, and was at the battle of Prestonpans (his native 
place), and tells us how Robertson appeared marching about the country ; 
he knew Blair and Smollett, Shenstone and Garrick ; be took an active part 
in the ecclesiastical controversies under the “Robertson administration”, 
siding always with him and the Moderates; he was also implicated in the 
famous dispute about John Home’s “ Douglas”; nor did he neglect his du- 
ties as the minister of the parish of Inveresk, where he secured the esteem 
and confidence of-his parishioners. But the biography has its chief interest 
in its details about the social life and personal characteristics of David Hume, 
Adam Smith, Robertson, Adam Ferguson, the mathematician, Stewart, and 
McLaurin, and other men of note. Dr. Carlyle was a literary man without 
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the ambition of authorship, and a man of public weight, by the sheer force 
of his geod sense and strong character. The admirable portrait, prefixed to 
the volume, indicates thoughtfulness, shrewdness, reserve and force. The 
Scottish church in the present century is fortunately delivered from the do- 
minion of the Moderate party, which so long restrained its zeal, and came so 
near to reducing Christianity to a merely moral system: of the general cha- 
racter and aims of that party no more popular account can be found than that 
contained in these pages. Of David Hume it is implied, that his scepticism 
was not as thorough as is generally supposed. We also here see how Col. 
Gardiner’s conversion, and the famous revival of Cambuslang, were viewed 
by the men of more moderate views. The narrative derives an added zest, 
from the fact that its publication has been delayed for more than sixty years. 


Reminiscences of Scottish Lifeand Character. By E. B. Ramsay, Dean 
of Edinburgh. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Pp. 292. 1861. Here is an- 
other book of Scotch origin, and Scotch throughout in its tone and spirit. 
The American reprint is from the seventh Edinburgh edition. The work 
was originally a series of Lectures, which were cordially welcomed, en- 
larged by new anecdotes and traits in each successive edition. No one can 
say, after reading it, that there is not a deal of quiet humor, and shrewd 
wit, in the Scotch character. There are five chapters giving the character- 
istics, respectively, of Scotch Religious Feelings and Observances; Old 
Scottish Conviviality ; the Old Scottish Domestic—a rare character ; Scot- 
tish Humor and Proverbs; and Stories of Wit and Humor. Many of the 
stories are capital; the characterizing is throughout definite ; the whole 
volume is an entertainment, not unmingled with grave thoughts and sug- 
gestions. 


Notes on New Testament Literature and Ecclesiastical History. By Jo- 
sepH Appison ALExANDER, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. 
12mo. pp. 819. We have here two fragments from the pen of Dr. Addison 
Alexander, posthumously edited by a younger brother. To the former pu- 
pils of the Professor they will doubtless be interesting as mementos of lec- 
tures, which are said to have been ‘‘ remarkable.” But outside of this circle 
they can neither enhance the reputation of the learned author, nor add any 
thing of value to the literature of the subjects handled. The ground gone 
over is merely introductory, and the points made belong to the common 
stock of all teachers in the two departments of theological study here re- 
presented. ‘This is especially true of the historical fragment, which is ex- 
ceedingly meagre and unsatisfactory. We observe many errors to be 
charged to the account of careless proof-reading, with here and there one 
which appears to have come in directly from. the manuscript of the author ; 
as for example, on page 175, where Nicephorus Callistus, who died about 
1850 a.p., is spoken of as belonging to the thirteenth century. The method 
of treating Church History now prevalent, which combines the rwbrical 
with the periodic, will be likely to hold its place in our Seminaries in spite 
of the objections urged against it in this volume. 


History of the Netherlands; from the Death of William the Silent to 
the Synod of Dort. With a Full View of the English-Dutch Struggle 
against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
By Joun Lornrop Morey, LL.D., D.C.L. New York: Harpers. 1861. 
2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 582, 563. This admirable work will be noticed more fully 
in the next number of this Review. 
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A Text-Book of the History of Doctrines. By Dr. K. R. Hacensacn. 
The Edinburgh Translation revised, with Large Additions from the Fourth 
German Edition and other Sources. By Henry B. Smite. Vol. 1, 8vo. pp. 
478. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1861. Notice deferred, as also of Mil- 
yo eee of Latin Christianity, Vols. IV. V. VI., published by the 
same house. 


Legends of the Madonna as represented in the Fine Arts. By Mrs. 
Jameson. Corrected and enlarged edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1861. Pp.483. A beautiful and compact edition of a work, equally inter- 
esting in a religious and artistic point of view. 


The Protestant Theological and Ecclesiastical Encyclopedia; being a 
condensed Translation of Herzog’s Real-Encyclopedia. With Additions 
from other Sources. ap Se H. Bompercer, D.D., assisted by distinguished 
Theologians of various Denominations, 2 vols. royal 8vo. double columns, 
pp. 768, 768. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1858-60. Herzog’s 
Encyclopedia is undoubtedly the best work of the kind ever published. No 
country but Germany could have produced it; and in Germany it could 
only be produced by a combination of the most learned and diligent scholars. 
The main topics of theology and church history are discussed, in the light 
of the most recent investigations, by men amply qualified for the work by 
their special studies in each particular department. The general theological 
spirit is that of the Union party, representing the consensus of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed churches. While various shades of opinion are of 
course represented, the work is free from a rationalisti¢ or sceptical ten- 
dency. And if any scholar wishes to know the general sum and result of 
learned investigation on the great facts and personages of church history, 
and on the doctrines and their history, he cannot well afford to do without 
the aid which this Encyclopedia offers. 

In translating it, a somewhat difficult task was to be performed. The 
original work is so extended, that a full translation was hardly advisable ; 
nor was it needed for the great mass of American readers. And, besides, many 
of the original articles are needlessly prolix. Another difficulty was fuund 
in the fact, that the original is not yet completed; and the alphabetical 
order of many words is quite different in the two languages. It seems to 
us, that Dr. Beahanie in this “ condensed translation”, has successfully 
eoped with these hindrances. The translation embraces probably rather 
more than half the matter of the original, retaining the indispensable liter- 
ary references. Enough is given to meet the wants of almost any scholar ; 
and, certainly, a great deal more than can be found in any similar work—for, 
there has not until now been even a respectable Theological Encyclopedia 
in English. The difficulties about the alphabetical order have, of course, 
delayed the completion of the work. It is now finished to Josiah, and the 
German is in the middle of 8. The conclusion of the American work is pro- 
mised soon after that of the German. The editor has himself executed 
about half of this difficult task, and has won the thanks of all scholars, espe- 
cially those who can appreciate the labor involved. Omissions, of course, 
there are, particularly in the names of English and American divines. Hop- 
kins, primo and Emmons, are given under Edwards. The names of 
Chillingworth, Charnock, John Howe, Hall, Goodwin, Arnold, Hare, Hurd, 
Davenant, Barrow, Bishop Butler, Horsley, Heylin, Edw. Gibson, Grabe, 
Gale, Gillespie, Baillie, Boston, Erskine, Hutchinson, are not found; though. 
several of them are certainly quite as deserving of commemoration as many 
of the Germans, whose lives and works are described at length. 
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Guesses at Truth: by Two Brothers [Jutzvs Cuartes, and Aveustus, 
Hare]. From the fifth London Edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields,.1861. 
Pp. 555. With a portrait of Julius Charles Hare, finely drawn. This is a 
beautiful edition, from the University press, Cambridge, of a work well 
worthy of such attractive ye and typography: . Like all the books issued 
by Ticknor & Fields, it abundantly satisfies the hand and the eye. The 
first London edition was issued in 1838; and it was recognised at once as 
infusing into English criticism and reflection a new spirit—learned, thought- 
ful and reverential, based on wider studies, and pervaded by a more generous 
philosophy, than were then current. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Arnold 
were leading the way in a movement, whose end is not yet. Its critical and 
philosophical, rather than its theological, phase, is represented in its dawn- 
ing an in these Guesses at Truth. The popular, common-sense, Scotch 
and English speculations are criticised, in a fragmentary way indeed, but so 
as to stimulate thought. From almost every page pregnant sentences, sug- 
sree reflections, and striking aphorisms might be culled. It is just the 
‘book to have at hand, when the mind is lagging and needs a stimulus, and 
not anessay. #.g. ‘Hardly any thing is so difficult in writing, as to 
write with ease.” ‘‘ Contrast is a kind of relation.” ‘ Excessive indulgence 
to others, especially to children, is in fact only self-indulgence, under an 
alias.” ‘Truth, when witty, is the wittiest of all things.” “There are 
— who would have us love, or rather obey God, chiefly because he out- 

ids the devil.” ‘‘ Be what you are. This is the first step towards becom- 
ing better than you are.’ “ In darkness there is no choice. It is light, that 
enables us to see the differences between things; and it is Christ, that 
gives us light.” 


The Christian Element in Plato and the Platonic Philosophy. By Dr. 
C. Ackermann. Translated by S. R. Aspury. With an Introduction by 
W. G. T. Suepp, D.D. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. We are glad 
to announce the publication of this able work, which we cordially recom- 
mend. A full notice of it, prepared for this number of the Review, is 
necessarily deferred. 


The Conduct of Life. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1860. Pp. 288. Contents: Fate; Power; Wealth; Culture; Behavior; 
Worship; Considerations by the Way; Beauty’; Illusions. The first topic 


on the essence, and the last topic gives the net result of these inimitable 
ssays, to which we shall recur again. 


' Coins, Medals, and Seals, Ancient and Modern. Milustrated and described. 
With a Sketch of the History of Coins and Coinage, Instructions for Young 
Collectors, Tables of Comparative Rarity, Price Lists of English and American 
Coins, Medals and Tokens, etc. ete. Edited by W. C. Prive. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1861. Small quarto, pp. 292. Not only coin col- 
lectors, but all readers of history, will find ample instruction and entertain- 
ment in this beautiful work. It is printed on tinted paper, and every other 
page contains clear and well executed engravings of coins and medals, ranging 
through all the chief nations and periods. Those who cannot procure the 
costly works of Mionnet and Eckel will here find a good substitute, sufficient 
for all ordinary use, and containing much of local interest not embraced in 
Humphrey’s Coin Collector’s Manual, and Coinage of the British Empire. 
In the prevalent zeal for numismatic collections, such a work will be cordially 
welcomed. Mr. Prime’s history of coins and medals is not only instructive, 
but also ina high degree entertaining. The part relating to American coins 
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and medals is the fruit of much research, though, as he says, “ sadly imper- 
fect,” in consequence of ‘‘the obscurity which overhangs the history of 
American coinage.” Among the ee subjects are, Rare Coins of the 
U. 8. Series, Gold Coinage of U. 8., Prices of Coins and Medals, Colonial 
Coins, Washington Coins, Medals and Tokens, Presidential and Election 
Medals and Medalets, Political Tokens, Temperance and Miscellaneous 
Medalets, and American Medals awarded by Congress. The whole work is 
highly creditable to both the author and the publishers. 


Chambers's Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for 
the People. Vol. I. Pp. 824, royal octavo, double columns. This valuable 
popular Encyclopedia is now published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia, printed from the plates of the Edinburgh edition. It is beautifully 
illustrated with numerous wood-cuts, Seven steel-plate maps, very well ex- 
ecuted, printed in colors, are included in this volume. The whole work 
will be comprised in six or seven volumes. The paper and type are excel- 
lent. As to its contents, it is a model of a popular Dictionary of Know- 
ledge, giving in the most condensed and perspicuous form the results of sub- 
stantial and careful scholarship. The rate of three dollars a volume, at 
which it is afforded, is remarkably low; and the style in which it is got up 
is much superior to other works of the same class, sold at the same rate. 
We have no hesitation in recommending it as decidedly the best work of its 
kind; in the same compass, and at the same rate, there is none to take its 
place. As a work of reference for a family, or for district school libraries, 
it will answer all ordinary demands. On controverted subjects, so far as. we 
have examined, it is impartial and candid; its general theological tone is 
conservative. The historical parts are brought down to the present times. 
Some of the articles, e. g. Aisthetics, Atonement, show the fruit of much 
study. The work will undoubtedly have, as it deserves, a wide circulation 
in this country. 


The Odyssey of Homer, with the Hymns, Epigrams, and Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice. Literally Translated, with Explanatory Notes, by Tuxo- 
pore Axois Bucxtry. New York: Harpers. 1861. Pp. 482. Price 75 
cents. The Pseudo Herodotean Life of Homer, in the translation of Ken- 
neth Mackenzie, Esq., is prefixed to this volume. It also contains, besides 
a careful prose translation, frequent extracts from the “brilliant paraphrases 
of Chapman, Congreve, and Shelley.” The Hymns and Minor Poems are 
here for the first time literally rendered into English. We,cordially com- 
mend the work to all, excepting academical and college students. 


Heropotus. Recensuit Josepnus Wiut1ams Buakestey. 2 vols. New 
York. 1861. Pp. 862, 364. Price 40 cents a volume. Two new volumes 
of Harpers’ Greek and Latin Texts, beautifully printed on fine paper, in 
lithe binding, and wonderfully cheap. The type is clear and finished. 


Sinai and Zion: or, a Pilgrimage Through the Wilderness to the Land 
of Promise. By Brnsamin Bavusman. With Illustrations. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1861. Pp. 543. An unpretending and interesting 
narrative of travels in Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, and Syria, in the winter 
and spring of 1857. The volume is issued in handsome style, and is well 
illustrated with appropriate cuts. 
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The Dutch Dominie of the Catskills: or, the Times of the “ Bloody 
Brandt.” By Rev. Davin Murpocn, D.D. New York: Derby & Jackson. 
1861. Pp. 471. This is a narrative of primitive Dutch and Indian life, 
illustrating scenes of historic interest in the bloody conflicts of 1778. The 
scenes and characters are well drawn, and the moral tone is unexceptionable. 


One of Them. By Cartes Lever. New York: Harpers. 1861. Pp. 
187, octavo, double columns. 50 cents. A new volume from the fertile 
pen of Mr. Lever is sure to find numerous readers among all the lovers of 
genuine humor and entertaining narrative. 


Studies from Life. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. Pp. 290. Miss Muloch is de- 
servedly a great favorite, for the naturalness and beauty of sentiment, the 
skill in delineating character, and the elevated moral tone, which pervade her 
works. This volume, made up of a variety of studies on general and 
domestic topics, is an excellent book for reading in the family circle. 


The Children’s Picture Fable-Book, containing One Hundred and Sixty 
Fables. With Sixty Illustrations by Harrison Werr. The Children’s 
Picture-Book of Quadrupeds. With Siaty-one Engravings by W. Harvey. 
The Children’s Picture-Book of Birds. Illustrated with Sixty-one Engrav- 
ings by W. Harvey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. Here are 
three fascinating volumes for children. The descriptions are clear and 
simple, and the illustrations beautiful and spirited. 


The Children’s Bible Picture-Book. Mlustrated with Eighty Engraving:. 
New York: Harpers. 1861. Pp. 321. Another volume, admirably adapted 
to interest and instruct children. Many of the engravings are from designs 
by Steinle, Overbeck and others in the Illustrated German Bible, and from 
the well known Bible Pictures by Julius Schnorr. 


Stories of Rainbow and Lucky. Up the. River. By Jacop Asporv. 
New York: Harpers. 


Peterchen and Gretchen: or, Tales of Early Childhood for Little Child- 
ren from Four to Eight Years. Translated from the German, by the author 
of “ Little Susy’s Six Birthdays,” etc. New York: Randolph. 1860. A 
very good book, and translated with fidelity and spirit ; but not quite equal 
to the translator’s own works, which are inimitable. 
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Hetos of the Churches und of Missions. 


Durine the first week of January 
thousands in this country, in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, on the Continent 
of Europe, in India, China, Western 
Asia and Africa, were offering their 
prayers in concert for the spread of 
the Gospel throughout the world. 
Never, probably, were so many Christ- 
ians praying, simultaneously, for the 
same blessings. 


The progress of the Gospel during 
the last sixty years has been such as 
may well incite the church to prayer 
and effort. During that period the 
Bible has been translated into up- 
wards of 100 languages. There are 
100,000 professing Christians in New 
Zealand; 100,000 in Burmah and 
Pegu ; 112,000 Protestant Christians 
in India; 5000 or 6000 in Turkey; 
250,000 in Africa; 40,000 in Ame- 
rica; and 250,000 in the islands] of 
the Pacific. There are Christians in 
China, Madagascar, Mauritius, and 
other remote parts of the world. 
There are 200,000 or 300,000 Negroes 
under the care of Christian pastors in 
the West Indies. There are more 
than a million and a quarter of living 
Christians, who but for the labors 
of the missionaries would have all 
remained idolaters. 


An approximate calculation has 
been made of the advance of the 
church at different periods : 

There were, of Christian communicants, 
In the first century,............ 500,000 
In the fifth century,......... 15,000,000 
In the tenth century,........ 
In the fifteenth century,. . . 100,000,000 
In the eighteenth century, . .200/000,000 





The “Annual Survey of the Mis- 
sions of the American Board” gives 
the following summary of its work 
during the last half-century: ‘‘ It has 
sent out, in all, from the United 
States, more than twelve hundred 
male and female laborers, and has es- 
tablished some twenty-six missions, 
which are still exerting their influ- 
ence for good, though not now all 
connected with the Board ; ‘in these 
missions, churches to the number 
of one hundred and sixty-two have 
been gathered, with a present mem- 
bership of more than twenty thou- 
sand, and with a membership from 
the beginning of not less than fifty- 
five thousand, averaging more than 
a thousand for every year; that 
as many as one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand must have been in 
the mission schools since the com- 
mencement. of the enterprise, while 
some thousands of these have en- 
joyed the advantages of the semina- 
ries and boarding-schools; and the 
number of pages issued by mission 
presses from the beginning, can not 
fall much short of one thousand and 
five hundred millions, mostly in lan- 
guages which had previously con- 
tained little or nothing of a truly 
Christian literature, several of which, 
indeed, were first reduced to a written 
form by the missionaries.” 


Protestantism in the Latin Race. 
Dr. Baird estimates the Latin race at 
about 116,000,000, viz. Italian, 26,- 
000,000 ; French, 42,000,000 (includ- 
ing portions of Belgium, Switzerland, 
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Canada, etc.); Spanish, in the Old 
and New world, 40,000,000 ; Portu- 
gese, 8 to 10,000,000. Among these 
the number of Protestants does not 
now exceed 3,000,000. About 30,- 
000 Italians are reckoned as Protest- 
ants. 


Accorpine to statistical returns, 
from the different countries, the num- 
ber of murders to a million of popu- 
lation is Naples, 174; States of the 
Church, 113; Sicily, 90; Tuscany, 
60; Austria, 36; France, 31; Sar- 
dinia, 20; Ireland, 19 ; Belgium, 18 ; 
England, .4. This itself is a com- 
ment on free institutions. 


Universal Israelite Alliance. —A 
new “Universal Israelite Alliance” 
has been formed in Paris, intended 
to embrace the whole world. Its 
object is to bind the Jews together, 
so as to promote their general 
emancipation and progress. This 
alliance will tend to foster a feeling 
of unity among the Jews, and may 
lead to important consequences. The 
programme of the alliance has been 
recently published. The alliance is 
intended to be a centre of universal 
reference for all that concerns the 
position of the Jews, the exceptional 
laws under which they suffer, the 
acts of oppression of which they are 
the victims, the efforts which they 
make to free themselves from a gall- 
ing yoke or to lighten it, the assist- 
ance which they need, etc. It now 
numbers 600 members. 


The Jews in France.—Dr. Gallay- 
ardin, of Lyons, has published a 
book entitled, “The Position the 
Jews are Occupying in Society on 
the Globe, but especially in France 
and Germany.” This brochure, as 
the Lien d@ Israel says, is full of 
highly interesting facts and observa- 
tions. The little book in one of its 
chapters, enumerates the Jews hold- 
ing distinguished offices in France; 
. M. Bedarride, President of the Im- 
perial Court of Aix; Messrs. L. Ja- 
val, Kénigswarter, members of the 
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present Chamber of Deputies; M. 
Cremieux, minister of justice, and 
Godcheaux, minister of finance in 
1848; M. Achille Fould, at present 
secretary of state, and minister of 
the imperial household ; M. S. Munk, 
member of the ‘“ Institute ;” M. F. 
Halevy, member of the “ Institute,” 
and perpetual Secretary of the Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts; M. Ad Frank, 
member of the “Institute,” of the 
imperial council of public instruc- 
tion, and professor at the “‘ College 
de France.” It was formerly gener- 
ally asserted that the Jews were unfit 
for military service; but the statistical 
facts of France prove this assertion 
to be erroneous. Out of the 4,000 
scholars, who, since 1830, were ad- 
mitted in the ‘‘ Ecole Polytechnique,” 
over 100 belong to the Jewish re- 
ligion, And thus, while the Jewish 
population forms hardly the 400th 
part of the French population, they 
are represented in the military schools 
in the proportion of one fortieth. 


Papal Missions.—The receipts of 
the Roman Catholic ‘‘ Association for 
the Propagation of the Faith,” for 
1859, were 5,260,595 francs, not far 
from- $1,050,000. Of these receipts 
8,067,728 francs were from France, 
255,047 from the British Isles, and 
354,223 from North America. There 
were expended on missions, in Eu- 
rope, 1,334,924 francs; in Asia, 
2,167,194; in Africa, 388,652; in 
America, 1,397,366 ; and in Oceanica; 
477,211. 


British Subjects in Spain.—The 
missionary chaplain of the English 
bishop of Gibraltar states, in a letter 
to the London 7imes, that there are 
3,000 or 4,000 English residing in 
Spain, in various capacities, besides 
twice as many continually travelling. 
There was not an English clergyman 
in the country until 1848, and now 
there are only two, even the English 
embassy having never had a chaplain 
until last year. One reason for this 
is in the rigidity of the law which 
prohibits the public profession of any 
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religion by foreigners, except the 
Roman Catholic, and the performance 
of religious ceremonies at the ceme- 
teries. The chaplain urges an ap- 
peal from the British to the Spanish 
Government, to obtain such a modi- 
fication of the law as will afford 
British subjects -the same religious 
privileges as they possess in France, 
Portugal, and even Rome; and the 
employment of numerous missiona- 
ries, aS preliminary, in the large 
towns, to the establishment of per- 
manent chaplaincies. 


Swepen.—The Order of. Citizens, 
at a recent sitting, adopted an address 
to the Crown, praying for reform in 
the national representation, and the 
Order of Peasants have agreed toa 
similar one. These documents set 
forth that the present representative 
system composed of four orders, the 
nobles, clergy, burgesses, and pea- 
sants, is incompatible with constitu- 
tional liberty and with progress. The 
bills relative to liberty of conscience 
and of public worship, lately voted 
by the Diet, with the exception of the 
Order of the Clergy, have been sanc- 
tioned by the King. 


The Russian Census.—The total 
population of Russia is 79,000,000; 
the lower orders, serfs, petty traders, 
and artisans form a total of 53,500,- 
000; the, nobles, and the higher 
guilds of traders, about 1,000,000. 
The nobles still possess 20,000,000 
serfs. The population of Siberia, in- 
cluding the wandering tribes of Ka- 
san, Astrakan, and Orenburg, is 
4,000,000. 


Tue German Missionary Conference 
was held in Barmen; Dr. Wichern 
presented the report. It has aided 
German churches in Rotterdam and 
the Hague. A stipend of $75 a year 
is promised to German students of 
theology in America who will come 
to Germany and study ; the Lutheran 
Synod in Penn. also aids in this. The 
subject of Prayer-Meetings was ably 
discussed by Carus, Hoffmann, and 
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others. The Rhenish Missionary So- 
ciety and the Wupperthal Tract So- 
ciety also celebrated their anniversa- 
ries. Reports from the various tract 
societies showed that about a million 
of books and tracts were disseminated 
the last year. 


Tue Gustavus Adolphus Society 
celebrated its anniversary at Ulm; 
10,000 to 12,000 are reported as being 
present. Sermons were preached by 
Pastor Gerock, of Stuttgart, Prof. 
Hagenbach, of Basle, and Dr. Temple, 
of Leipsic. The receipts the last year 
were 161,000 thalers, with which 532 
Protestant churches were aided, out 
of 591 that made application for help; 
viz. 109 in Austria, 56 in Hungary, 
34 in Poland, 16 in France, 4 in Swit- 
zerland, 4 in the United States, 2 in 
Italy, 1 in Algiers, 1 in Portugal—the 
restinGermany. During the17 years 
of its existence it has distributed 
1,137,475 thalers. 

There is a society in Berlin for 
sending evangelical books to the 
Germans in Wisconsin ; about 1,000 
works were sent last year. There 
is a similar society in Langenberg. 
The latter society has also pub- 
lished an appeal for a travelling 
preacher to be sent to Wisconsin. 


Revival Meetings in Germany.—In 
some parts of Germany, prayer-meet- 
ings are held for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. At the Pastoral 
conference in Berlin, the matter was 
discussed, and some of the pastors 
were able to speak from personal ex- 
perience of the happy results of a 
similar gracious dispensation in their 
own parishes. In one district in the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, a movement 
has been in progress since the begin- 
ning of the year, and several individ- 
uals have been struck down at the 
prayer-meeting, or afterward in their 
own houses. In three villages, about 
a hundred converts have found peace 
in believing on Jesus, and the work 
is still progressing.— News of the 
Churches. 
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In Silesia, during the past year, 
326 Romanists and 16 Jews embraced 
Protestantism; and 41 Protestants 
Became Romanists.- The population 
is 1,600,000. The Protestant pastors 
number 835. 


Avstria.—A discussion about the 
Concordat has been held in the Coun- 
cil for the Empire. M. Maagen, of 
Cronstadt described its ill effects in 
Transylvania. M. Schaguar, Greek 
Bishop of Hermanstadt, complained of 
its influence upon the Greek Church. 
After a long discussion, the Emperor 
was petitioned to effect a revision. 


Tue official Wiener Zeitung, pub- 
lishes a manifesto of the Emperor 
introducing a character (diploma) 
founded upon the basis of the Prag- 
matic sanction, to be binding on all 
heirs to the throne, to be drawn up 
for all the provinces, and to be en- 
rolled among the federal laws. The 
charter announces that henceforth 
the legislative power will only be ex- 
ercised with the codperation of the 
provincial diets as well as the reichs- 
rath. The number of members of 
the latter is increased to one hun- 
dred, by councillors elected to the 
provincial diets. 

The ministers of justice, religion, 
and interior, as universal central au- 
thorities, are suppressed. The court 
of chancery is restored in Hungary, 
and one for Transylvania is to be 
established. The chancellor of the 
Hungarian court is to be a member 
of the ministry. The affairs of the 
other provinces are to be represented 
in the imperial councils by a minister 
of state. A special ministry is to be 
appointed for public instruction. 


Tue Methodist Mission in Butcaria 
is full of promise. It has 3 stations. 
The missionary report says of it: 
“It is now probable that by means 
of our eastern station at Tultscha our 
mission will extend its influence, if 
not itself into southern Russia, by 
the agency of the remarkable Greco- 
Russian sect, known to us by the 
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name of Molakans, and among whom 
brother Flocken is carrying on his 
mission at Tultscha. We have al- 
ready advised the Church that the 
religious spirit and practices of these 
interesting people were derived from 
English Methodism, through a family 
in the Russian embassy at Londo 

say ninety yearsago. Brother Flocken 
learns from them that they number 
5,000,000, and spread from Southern 
European Russia into the adjacent 
countries in Asia and Turkey. If 
God began ninety years ago to pre- 
pare this people, by means of our 
English brethren in Mr. Wesley’s 
days, for our missionary to work in 
our day, how can we be guiltless if 
we do not yield it a cordial support?” 


Avustratia.—At the recent Inter- 
national Statistical Congress, Aus- 
tralia was reported as having, at the 
end of 1858, 1,100,000 colonists : 
Victoria has 504,000 of them, and 
here there are only 60females to 100 
of the other sex. The natives in 1855 
were reduced to 3,540, and have since 
been decreasing. In New Zealand, 
1857, the’ natives were estimated at 
56,049, of whom 31,667 were males. 


THE annual meeting of the ‘‘ Church 
Society” was held in Sydney. It ap- 
pears from the report, that thirty new 
churches have been erected in New | 
South Wales during the past year, of 
which seventeen have been opened 
for divine worship. The whole, when 
completed, will accommodate 6,000 
hearers, and the cost is about 
£30,000. The income of the So- 
ciety for the past year is £8,993. 


Inp1a.—The annual report of the 
Ahmednuggar Mission shows eleven 
churches, containing 369 members, 
of whom 64 were received in 1859. 
One native pastor was ordained 
within the year. Friends in India 
gave £1,500 to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations made to the mis- 
sion. The spiritual growth of the 
churches is encouraging. 

The Madura Mission: reports 28 
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churches, 78 additions by profession, 
and an aggregate of 1,012 members. 
A gain of 267 persons has been made 
to the “village congregations.” These 
increase in stability. There has been 
an advance in benevolent contribu- 
tions. 


Romish Missions.—The Madras 
Directory gives a tabular account of 
these missions, making the number 
of bishops, 22; priests, 802 ; Roman 
Catholic population, 968,656. — 

The number saved in India from 
perishing as human sacrifices by the 
hands of the Khonds since 1836, is 
supposed to be as many as 2,000. 
As many as 250 of them have been 
placed in mission schools. A con- 


siderable number of them have been 
hopefully converted, and one of the 
boys earliest rescued is now an or- 
dained minister of the Gospel. 


Tue English Church Missionary 
Record, speaking of the missions of 
that Society in South India, says: 
“From the statements of the last ten 
years, it appears, that while the num- 
ber of those who are classed as un- 
baptized adherents in our various 
districts averages about 11,000 each 
year, the number of the baptized con- 
verts has increased from 15,635 to 
25,788, thus giving us an average of 
1,000 souls yearly added to the visi- 
ble Church of Christ.” 


Tue revival reported in Tinnevelly, 
and which is a phenomenon entirely 
new among Hindoos, appears to be a 
remarkable work of grace. In Chota- 
Nagpore there have been many con- 
versions. Ninety persons were bap- 
tized in one month. A missionary 
writes in an Indian journal, that in 
the neighborhood of Runchi, the 
“Gospel is spreading like fire in the 
jungle, As many as eight hundred 
villages have received the Gospel. 
So many Kols were pouring into the 
station from the jungle, that three 
missionaries are occupied all day in 
giving them instruction.” The lieu- 
tenant-governor of Bengal visited the 
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district in January, and was greatly 
astonished at what he saw. His 
secretary remarked to the mission- 
aries: ‘‘There never was seen such 
a sight in India as this.” This re- 
ferred to a gathering of about two 
thousand native Christians at which 
he was present. From the province 
of Pachette, the Kabreepunthes have 
presented themselves to the number 
of forty-six, out of eleven villages, 
asking for instruction. They say that 
large bodies of this sect are ready to 
embrace Christianity. There are six 
missionaries in the Chota-Nagpore 
field, who are Germans, from the 
seminary of Pastor Gossner, at Berlin. 
We see it stated, that in Lucknow 
and the surrounding villages, eighty- 
nine natives have been baptized since 
the rebellion of 1857. 


Malay School in Singapore.—Rev. 
B. P. Keasberry, the faithful teacher 
and missionary, has persevered in his 
labors in Singapore, for twenty years, 
though both the London and Ameri- 
can missions, established at this port 
when China was scarcely accessible, 
have been transferred to the contin- 
ent. The island of Singapore lies at 
the southern extremity of the great 
Malay peninsula, round which ships 
pass to Siam and China. From sixty 
to eighty vessels are daily in this 
port, and the island contains 90,000 
Chinese, who have no missionary, 
besides Malays and others. 


Tue Sanpwicn Istanps.—The na- 
tional revenue considerably exceeds 
$300,000. More than $30,000 are 
raised for the schools, which contain 
nearly 10,000 pupils. There are also 
some dozen or more select schools, 
from the “Oahu College” downwards. 
Towards the endowment of this Col- 
lege, the Hawaiian government has 
given land valued at $10,000 ; and the 
foreign residents on the islands hope to 
found one of the professorships. The 
23 churches contain 14,413 members 
in regular standing, and report the 
number received the past year at 
573. The contributions by the native 
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Christians, for various objects, were 
near twenty thousand dollars, 


Potynesia.— Mr. Turner, a mis- 
sionary of the London Society, gives 
account in the Magazine of a visit, to 
the islands of the New Hebrides 
group. The inhabitants were form- 
erly amongst the most savage in the 
Pacific. In twelve of them the pioneer 
native Evangelists from other islands 
sealed their testimony with their 
blood. Yet others were found will- 
ing to take the places of the massa- 
cred, and Christianity has finally 
triumphed. Mr. Turner concludes 
his journal with the following state- 
ment : 

‘In summing up our progress in 
these islands now visited, where 
twenty years ago we had not a single 
missionary, or a single convert from 
heathenism, and at the very entrance 
to which John Williams then fell, 
we find that out of a population in the 
twelve islands which we now occupy 
of about 65,500 souis, we have 19,743 
who have renounced heathenism, and 
are. professedly Christian. Of these 
there are 645 church-members, and 
689 candidates for admission to the 
Church. There are laboring among 
them ten European missionaries, and 
231 native teachers and assistants. 
Three printing presses also are at 
work, especially devoted to the Pa- 
puan vernacular of the respective 
islands. 


Caina.—Mr. Woodin and Mr. Peet 
write from Fuhchau of a favorable 
change in the feelings of the people, 
and other hopeful indications. 

New interest is felt in China in the 
effects of the Taiping-wang insurgent 
movement. With all the errors, fan- 
aticism, and cruelties of that body of 
rebels, their opposition to idolatry, 
and the strange admixture of Christ- 
ian truth with heathen superstitions, 
which they profess, make them an 
object of more than curious inquiry. 
While they are a terrible scourge in 
a land of abominable wickedness, it 
is also said that they desire to culti- 
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vate friendly relations with foreigners, 
and introduce the ideas and institu- 
tions of western civilization. The 
second in command has invited an 
English missionary to labor in places 
under his government, and, according 
to the testimony, has written a book, 
setting forth, as a programme of the 
rising dynasty, the conversion of the 
heathen temples into places of reli- 
gious worship, according to the Bible, 
which is to be the book for the in- 
struction of the people, and the gen- 
eral adoption of Christianity in its 
Protestant aspect. 


Syrra.—The executions in Damas- 
cus, by order of Fuad Pasha, for the 
late outrages, number 200, including 
Ahmed Pasha, the governor of Da- 
mascus, Othman Bey, commander in 
Hasbeiga, during the massacre of 
1,200 Christians. About 1,200 others 
have been condemned to hard labor 
and service in thearmy. The French 
occupation, it is now said, will be 
for two years instead of six months. 
Applications for relief come daily to 
the Committee at Beirut from at least 
30,000 persons. England has sent 
about $115,000, and the United States 
(to March 1), about $32,000 ; Germany 
nearly 70,000 thalers; France $300,- 
000; Russia $30,000; Greece $30,- 
000. The French and Russian con- 
tributions are devoted in part to re 
ligious propagandism. Damascus is 
still in an alarming state ; the ravages 
of the Druses have not ceased. The 
total valuation of the losses is $864,- 
648, for which the Government has 
as yet paid only $179,149. 


Turkxry.—All the Protestant am- 
bassadors in Constantinople protested 
against the course of the government 
in the case of the riot attending the 
burial of a native Protestant. The 
Porte replied, that it was simply an 
affair of its own; but the European 
ambassadors have reisserted their 
rights, and our American ambassa- 
dor, James Williams, sent in a strong 
paper of remonstrance. The ruffians 
who plundered and murdered the 
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American missionaries at Jaffa, are to 
be imprisoned for life in Constantino- 
ple. The Porte has proceeded ener- 
getically against the mutineers in Sy- 
ria. Fuad Pasha has imposed a fine 
of a million dollars upon the Damas- 
cans for the benefit of the expelled 
Christians. Dr. Hamlin is now in 
this country maturing the plans for a 
college which is to be established in 
Constantinople, through the liberality 
of some New York friends of mis- 
sions. He stated at the meeting of 
the American Board, that the Druses 
in the recent outbreak spared the 
American mission in consequence of 
the past kindness of the missiona- 
ries. 


Tue Southern Armenian mission is 
henceforth to be called The Mission 
to Central Turkey. The other sta- 
tions in Turkey will constitute the 
two missions to Eastern and Western 
Turkey. 

The Northern Armenian mission 
has 13 stations and 45 outstations, 
38 ordained missionaries, and others, 
male and female, making the laborers 
for this country 72; also four native 
pastors, 21 native preachers, 34 na- 
tive teachers, and 55 other native 
helpers ; making the native force 114. 
There are 28 churches, with a mem- 
bership numbering 680, of whom 119 
were received the past year. Nearly 
1,400 children are in the free schools ; 
the two seminaries contain 66 schol- 
ars, and the female boarding-school 
24, Nearly 12,000,000 pages were 
printed in different languages. Dr. 
Goodell is revising the Old Testa- 
ment for the Armenians, who read 
the Turkish language with their na- 
tional alphabet; and Dr. Schauffler is 
now devoting himself mainly to pre- 
paring this version of the Scriptures 
for Mohammedan readers. Other 
books are being prepared in Armeni- 
an and Armeno-Turkish. 

The progress of the work of grace 
has been most signal in the Southern 
Armenian mission. With not half 
the number of stations, and not a 
third as many missionaries, and a 





comparatively recent origin, the re- 
sults bear comparison remarkably 
with those of the Northern mission. 
Twelve churches, eight of them only 
six years old, contain almost 600 
members, receiving 107 the past year. 
The membership has trebled in that 
time. Theschools number more than 
1,300 pupils. 


A corrESPONDENT of the World writes 
from Constantinople, Oct. 26th : 

For several years there has been a 
strong tendency among the influen- 
tial laity of the Greek church, to take 
the temporal affairs of the church 
into their own hands, and make whole- 
sale reforms. 

Since the Crimean war, the Porte 
has seemed to favor this movement, 
which would of course tend to re- 
duce the influence of the Greek bish- 
ops. These bishops, until within a 
few months, have all resided in Con- 
stantinople. About a year ago, a sort 
of national assembly was instituted 
to reform the church, and afterwards 
to control it. This assembly, having 
a majority of lay members chosen by 
the people, commenced its session at 
the Phanar. 

Its meetings were stormy, and but 
little was really accomplished, until 
the Porte was induced to order the 
bishops to return immediately to their 
dioceses. After their departure things 
went on smoothly. A plan of refor- 
mation was matured, and all seemed 
very favorable. But these proceed- 
ings were distasteful to Russia. The 
assembly was too republican in its 
nature; the bishops were specially 
under Russian influence. Moreover, 
Russia wished to forment difficulties 
in the church, to cause a separation 
between the Greek and Bulgarian 
elements. 

The grand trial of strength be- 
tween the two parties came off last 
week. A patriarch was to be chosen. 
The national council had so revised 
the code of the church, that they 
hoped to be able to control the elec- 
tion and put in a man of progressive 
principles, otherwise their whole plan 
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of reform would be thwarted. But 
Russian money and influence, to- 
gether with episcopal intrigue, in- 
duced the Turkish government to re- 
call the bishops to take part in the 
election. 

According to the new regime, the 
assembly sent to the Porte some fif- 
teen names. Several of these were 
rejected there, as was allowable. 

From the names returned the lower 
house selected three; that is, a bal- 
lot was taken, and the three names 
receiving the greatest number of votes 
were sent up to the house of bishops 
for them to choose one from these. 
The favorite of the lower house and 
the champion of reformation was the 
ex-patriarch Anthimos. He received 
twice as many votes as any other can- 
didate. 

But it became plain that he had no 
chance in the synod of bishops, if all 
the bishops were allowed to vote. So 
it was proposed in the lower or com- 
munal assembly to exclude all those 


bishops against whom charges had 
been preferred by their respective 
dioceses, for ecclesiastical and moral 
delinquencies. I will quote now from 
the Levant Herald: “A regular Don- 


nybrook tournament now began. A 
strong muster of bakkals (strong-fist- 
ed grocer-boys) from all parts of the 
city had been prepared, and with a 

romptness and energy that would 
fie done credit to a band of New 
York rowdies— these gentry com- 
menced an indiscriminate and very 
effective assault on their patrons’ op- 
ponents. In a few minutes the fight 
became general—archdeacons attack- 
ed bishops—bishops archbishops— 
and the whole, each other and every 
body else, wherever there was a head 
to be cracked or a beard to be pulled. 
The bishop of Decapolis, especially, 
narrowly escaped strangulation by 
the archdeacon of Adrianople, who 
in his turn lost three quarters of his 
beard in the hands of a layman who 
came to the episcopal rescue, At last 
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making himself heard above this war 
of blows, shouts and hisses, the pat- 
riarchal vicar in a stentorian voice de- 
clared the assembly dissolved in the 
name of the sultan, and rushed fran- 
tically from the room, leaving the 
combatants, revered and unrevered, 
to fight it out.” 

The Porte decided that all the bish- 
ops had the right to vote, and an elec- 
tion was held immediately. At this 
session the synod chose Johannikios, 
bishop of Cyzicus, to fill the vacant 
patriarchate. 

His election was immediately an- 
nounced to the Porte, and he has 
since been officially recognized, and 
he has made his calls upon the sul- 
tan, ministers, ete. 

An indignant remonstrance, signed 
by many of the most influential 
Greeks in Turkey, was sent in to the 
Porte, but it found no favor there. 

We can hardly calculate the re- 
sults of this election. If the new 
patriarch succeeds in maintaining his 
ground, he will utterly subvert all 
which has been done in the way of 
reformation, and place the Greek com- 
munity in the position it held before 
the war. 

In this case we may reasonably ex- 
pect that the Bulgarian church will 
declare its independence of the Greek 
patriarch, and force the Porte to give 
it a new organization. It would not 
be strange, either, if there should be 
a schism among the Greeks them- 
selves. 

The hatred between the two par- 
ties is very bitter, and the old regime 
is intolerable to enlightened Greeks. 

It should be understood that this 
is a political rather than a religious 
movement, a seeking after civil rather 
than spiritual freedom, somewhat 
akin to the present reformation in 
Italy. It will undoubtedly tend to 
weaken and eventually destroy the 
Greek church spiritual, but this is 
no part of the programme of the re- 
formers. 





